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‘6 ¥ REMEMBER when Carson first came 

with us. He was just a raw kid, with only 
a grammar school education. He had to get 
out and hustle when his father died. 

“Took a job in the shop at a machine. We 
paid him thirty cents an hour, I think. About 
six months after he came we decided to give 
old Ben Gray, the foreman, an assistant. I 
asked him who he wanted. 

“**Young Carson,’ he said. 

“What, that youngster!’ I exclaimed. 
‘Why he hasn’t been here a year!’ 

“ *T don’t care,’ said Ben. ‘Carson’s the man 
for the place... Why, Mr. Jenkins, do you 
know what he’s doing? He's studying this 
business! Right after he came here, he took up 
a course with the International Correspondence 
Schools. Brings his textbooks to work and 
studies at noon. He has helped me out of a 
dozen tight places already.’ 


“The upshot of the matter was that we 
gave Carson the job and he handled it in such 
bang-up style that when old Ben was put on 
the pension list Carson was made foreman. 


“And last year when we needed a new 
General Manager, Carson won the place hands 
down. We pay him $100 a week and he’s 
worth every cent of it. He’s the youngest 
General Manager we have ever had—and 
the best.” 


MPLOYERS everywhere are looking for 
men like Carson—men who want to get 
ahead—who are willing to devote a part of 
their spare time to training for advancement. 
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A Kingdon Cole Story 
C% Harry Coverdale 


Author of ‘‘The Unknown Seven,”’ etc. 


CHAPTER I. 
UNDER THE SILL. 


R. GRAVES, as the new ten- 
ant of The Poplars was known 
among the people of Sea- 
' grove, was taking his usual 
evening exercise. He was a tall and 
tather attenuated man, with a jerkiness 
in his manner which denoted either an 
inborn or an acquired state of nerves, 
and the loose fit of his clothes about 
the chest and waist line hinted that his 
gauntness was of comparatively recent 
origin. Rapidly, as was his habit, he 
walked in and out among the birches 





and hemlocks that dotted the wide lawn; 
for the name of the place was a mis- 
nomer, and the poplars existed only in 
the memory of Seagrove’s oldest in- 
habitants. 

There were two characteristics a 
Mr. Graves that would have impre _ 
an observer at first glance. Notabl 
conspicuous was the thick growth of 
black beard that covered’ most of his 
face. One suspected that the beard, 
like Mr. Graves’ gauntness of torso, 
was of recent origin, and that he had 
not yet got the hang of it. Somehow 
it made one curious to see what Mr. 
Graves would look like after twenty 
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minutes in a barber’s chair. To a vivid 
imagination it might even have sug- 
gested that Mr. Graves had grown it 
for the sole purpose of showing as lit- 
tle of his face as possible. 

The other outstanding. characteristic 
had to do with Mr. Graves’ eyes. They 
were pale blue, with a little brown spot 
on one of the irises and a few threads 
of red penciled across the eyeballs; 
but it was not their color that arrested 
attention. Rather it was a habit, which 
Mr. Graves had, particularly when tak- 
ing his evening stroll about the grounds, 
of constantly moving his glance in a 
circle. With slow turns of the head his 
eyes would sweep the landscape like 
an oscillating searchlight. Nothing 
seemed to escape them, whether in 
front, behind, or at the sides, and they 
appeared to be always on the alert 
against an interruption of some kind. 

Mr. Graves had still another eccen- 
tricity, and this was his habit of jump- 
ing aside, whenever a dry twig snapped 
or a dead leaf rustled beneath his foot. 
At such times a little startled murmur 
would escape him, and, before he con- 
tinued his walk, his glance would sweep 
the scene with increased intensity. At 
such moments Mr. Graves looked as if 
he momentarily expected a shrub or 
bush to come to life and creep upon him 
by stealth out of the shadows. A sud- 
den puff of wind or the flapping of a 
bird’s wings had much the same effect 
on his nerves. 

But no one, save possibly his faith- 
ful man Tooker, ever noticed these 
oddities of Mr. Graves’ conduct. In 
the five weeks he had occupied The 
Poplars he had never been known to 
venture beyond the tall iron fence that 
gave an air of aloofness to the dilapi- 
dated estate. Seagrove, priding itself 
on its traditions, its old colonial resi- 
dences, and the excellence of the shore 
dinners served in its road houses, was 
just large enough to be free from the 
petty vices of village life. Its popula- 


tion was neither inquisitive nor given to 
gossip. The new tenant of The Pop- 
lars, having evinced no desire for social 
intercourse, was strictly ignored, except 
for such comment as was naturally 
aroused by the fact that it was the first 
time in a generation that the decayed 
estate had boasted a tenant. Mr. 
Graves’ privacy was further secured by 
the circumstance that the house stood 
in haughty isolation, on a narrow 
tongue of land, shooting out from the 
Connecticut shore line. It was so close 
to the water’s edge that, on stormy 
nights, the tumbling waves tossed spray 
and foam against the old Georgian win- 
dows. . 

On this particular evening an air of 
intensified isolation seemed to hang 
over The Poplars. The din of the in- 
coming tide and the fretful whine of 
the wind submerged all other sounds. 
The clouds were a leaden gray that 
gradually, as the evening advanced, 
turned to scowling black. There was 
a hint of rain in-the air, and, a short 
distance away, the lights of Seagrove 
gleamed faintly in the dusk. In the 
other direction a field of swirling white- 
caps cavorted under the lowering sky. 

It was not a pleasant evening for a 
walk, especially if one had a nervous 
temperament and a lively imagination. 
Mr. Graves soon turned toward the 
house. On the veranda he paused fora 
few moments and, leaning against the 
railing, looked out into the gathering 
gloom. His glance moved in a half cir- 
cle over the lawn, pausing fixedly on 
each tree and bush before it traveled on. 
Finally, with a satisfied nod, he entered 
the house. In the sitting room Tooker 
had kindled a log fire to take the chill of 
the autumn night out of the air, and 
Mr. Graves sank down in a chair be 
fore it. 

He started perceptibly as the door 
opened. When he saw that it was only 
Tooker, bringing the high ball that his 
master always drank before retiring, 








Four Knocks 


his nervous irritation found an outlet 
in words. 

“How many times must I tell you to 
rap before you enter?’ demanded Mr. 
Graves querulously. 

“Pardon me, sir,” said Tooker, a 
mere wisp of a man, with mild brown 
eyes and a very soft voice. “You told 
me last night that I make you even more 
nervous when I rap than when I don’t. 
Your high ball, sir.” 

Mr. Graves took the glass, drank 
from it, smacked his lips, and seemed 
partly mollified. “Yes, I remember 
telling you that, Tooker. The fact is 
that my nerves are on edge, as you 
know, and these abrupt entrances of 
yours are bad for me. I don’t want 
you to enter without warning, but nei- 
ther do I want you to rap on the door. 
Try something else—coughing, for in- 
stance.” 

“Very well, sir.” Tooker essayed a 
cough by way of experiment. “I guess 
that'll be better, sir. With all the rap- 
ping that’s been going on about you, 
the last year or so, it’s no wonder you’re 
nervous about it.” 

Mr, Graves winced, as if touched in 
a sensitive spot. He took a deep swal- 
low from his glass, then set it down. 
Though close to the fire he shivered 
a little, as he cast hurried glances about 
the room. 

“It’s a long time, Tooker, since we 
heard the four knocks,” he observed, 
speaking slowly and in very low tones. 

“Yes, sir, and Heaven be praised for 
that!” ejaculated the servant fervently. 
“I don’t think I’ll ever forget them. 
Remember what they sounded like, 
Sir?” 

Tooker gave the table four firm taps 
with his knuckles. There was a slight 
pause between each, and each tap was 
slightly louder than the preceding one. 

“Stop that, fool!” said Mr. Graves 
thickly. He was trembling violently. 
“Don’t you know better than to do that? 


on the Door 


Don’t you understand that I never want 
to hear those infernal knocks again?” 

“Forgive me, sir,” replied Tooker. 
“I—I didn’t realize what I was doing. 
I guess you're safe, sir. We haven't 
heard those knocks once since we came 
out here, and that was five weeks ago. 
Looks to me as if we’d thrown your 
enemy off the track, sir. If he hasn’t 
found you in these five weeks, it isn’t 
likely that he ever will. Anyhow, he 
wouldn’t recognize you with that 
beard.” 

“True enough, Tooker, but I don’t 
want to spend the rest of my days bur- 
ied alive in this forsaken wilderness.” 

“It’s better than to be buried in a 
cemetery, sir.” 

“A great deal of truth in that, Tooker, 
but I don’t want to be buried at all. 
I want to enjoy life while I live. I 
don’t want to be everlastingly dodging 
people who imagine they have a griev- 
ance against me. Can’t you suggest 
something, Tooker?” 

The servant stroked his receding chin 
and looked down at the floor. “It’s a 
pretty good rule, sir, to do unto others 
as they would do unto you, but do it 
first.” 

Mr. Graves gave him a searching 
look. “In other words you suggest that 
I kill this mysterious enemy of mine 
before he gets a chance to kill me?” 

“T don’t like those harsh words, sir, 
but that’s substantially my idea.” 

Mr. Graves chuckled bitterly. “Sit 
down, Tooker. I want to have a little 
talk with you. You’ve been loyal to me 
through all this, in spite of my nasty 
temper and the peculiar circumstances 
I have had to deal with. I have often 
wondered why you didn’t desert me 
when the trouble started.” 

Tooker sat down. He had a weak 
chin and a fishy eye, and his face as a 
whole did not inspire confidence, but his 
features bore a look of doglike devo- 
tion which showed that he was sincerely 
attached to his master. 
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“Why should I run away when you’re 
in trouble, sir? That isn’t my way. 
You helped me out once, and I’ll never 
forget it.” 

“Oh,” carelessly, “you mean the time 
when you were walking the streets in 
search of a job, and nobody would 
take a chance on you because of your 
penitentiary record?” 

“That’s it, sir,” said Tooker simply, 
but in a tone which indicated that grati- 
tude was one of his few sterling traits, 
if not his only one. 

Mr. Graves tilted his chin against 
his hand and thought for a time. The 
light from the fire showed traces of 
anxiety in his face which the beard 
could not quite conceal. Now and then 
there was a flicker of dread in his eyes, 
accompanied by a spasmodic twitching 
of the muscles around the mouth. 

“T’ve suffered untold  agonies, 
Tooker.” He spoke in shaky accents. 
“Not even you know how this thing 
has tortured me, It’s a wonder I’m not 
in a padded cell to-day. I'll see that 
you are amply rewarded for having 
stood by me through it all. But, as for 
this interesting suggestion of yours, I’m 
afraid it won’t work out. I have no 
objection to it on moral grounds, but 
it isn’t practicable. I don’t even know 
who this mysterious enemy of mine is.” 

Tooker looked as if he didn’t quite 
understand. 

“IT should have explained the situa- 
tion to you before,’ Mr. Graves went 
on, “but somehow I couldn’t bring my- 
self to talk about it more than was 
necessary. You see, Tooker, my past 
is no whiter than your own, though I 
have been lucky enough to keep out of 
jail’ Until some years ago I led a 
pretty wild life. As a result there are 
probably several people to-day who have 
a grievance against me. I wouldn’t be 
surprised if some of them had ample 
cause for running a knife through me. 
One of them, I suspect, is the individ- 


ual who has been annoying me with his 
four knocks and his threatening notes.” 

“And you don’t know his name, sir?” 

“No, Tooker. As you know, he 
signs his letters only with an X. I 
have never seen him, for he is as elu- 
sive as a ghost. How he manages to 
sneak in and out without being seen 
or heard is beyond me. I'll never for- 
get the first time I received one of those 
damnable notes. I had just undressed 
and was getting into bed when there 
came four raps on the door. I shivered, 
as I heard them, though then I didn’t 
know what they meant. It was your 
night out, so I went to the door my- 
self. There was no one in the vesti- 
bule, but on the floor I found a folded 
piece of white paper. It contained a 
vaguely worded warning that at some 
time in the near future something of an 
extremely unpleasant nature would hap- 
pen to me. I didn’t think anything of 
it until a few nights later, when I again 
heard those four knocks and received 
another communication. It was a little 
more explicit than the first, but it gave 
no clew to the identity of the person 
signing himself with an X. All of the 
succeeding ones were more definite in 
tone, but none of them gave me the 
slightest hint as to who the writer 
might be. Do you know, Tooker, that 
once—— What was that?” 

“Only the rain, sir,” said Tooker 
calmly. “It’s coming down hard. 
What were you going to say, sir?” 

Mr. Graves breathed hard for a mo- 
ment, and resumed his chair, from 
which he had sprung with a start, a 
moment ago. “I was going to say, 
Tooker, that at one time EI suspected 
you were X.” 

“Me, sir?” asked the servant in blank 
astonishment. 

Mr. Graves nodded. . “Sounds ridicu- 
lous, doesn’t it? I don’t think so any 
longer, for X came around with his four 
knocks and his note one evening when 
I knew positively that you had an alibi. 
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Don’t look at me so reproachfully, 
Tooker. It wasn’t such an unreason- 
able suspicion. The way X followed 
me around wherever I went, even 
aboard*trains and yachts, suggested that 
he was some one who was rather close 
to me. I am still of that opinion, 
though I no longer suspect you. Only 
a person who sees me daily and is fa- 
miliar with my movements could pur- 
sue me the way this person pursued me 
until five weeks ago. It was almost un- 
canny, Tooker. Do you wonder now 
that——” 

He paused abruptly. With a hoarse 
mutter he sprang from his chair and 
stared wildly about him. “Didn’t you 
hear something, Tooker ?” 

“Don’t get scared,” said the other 
soothingly. “It’s nothing but a shutter 
’ banging in the wind. I noticed day be- 
fore yesterday that one of them is loose. 
It makes a fierce racket on a windy 
night. I'll have it fixed, sir.” 


Mr. Graves was breathing hard, but 


gradually he calmed himself. “Do you 
wonder that I almost went insane, 
Tooker? There I was, associating 
daily with a man who was trafficking 
with my life, scheming to kill me in 
some horrible way, as soon as he had 
made me suffer the agonies of a hun- 
dred deaths by keeping me in constant 
fear and suspense. It—it was awful, 
Tooker.” 

“I can understand, sir,” said Tooker 
sympathetically. “But, if this X is 
somebody that you see nearly every 
day, I should think you would be able 
to pick him out.” 

Graves laughed despairingly. He 
was gazing rigidly into the leaping 
flames. “That’s just the trouble, 
Tooker. I can’t. No doubt he has 
changed his name since I had dealings 
with him in the past, and some persons 
change very much in the-course of a 
few years. If I could put my hand on 
him, you may be sure I would profit 
by your advice.” 


” 


Tooker sat with head bent in 
thought. He looked as if he were try- 
ing to solve a knotty problem. After a 
while he got up and piled a few more 
logs on the fire. The flames leaped up 
and revealed a look of grim brooding 
on Mr. Graves’ face. “Well, I wouldn’t 
worry, sir,” he said soothingly, looking 
at his master with an expression of~ 
genuine sympathy. “It isn’t likely he 
will find you here. You never show 
yourself, and the people in town don’t 
even know your right name. It’s been 
five weeks since ad 

Tooker paused, raised his head, 
glanced quickly in the direction of the 
door. The rain beat against the win- 
dows, and now and then the timbers 
in the house groaned and squeaked, as 
the wind went whining around the cor- 
ners. Tooker’s face had _ suddenly 
turned pale, but he tried to control him- 
self. 

“T mustn’t forget to have that shut- 
ter fixed,” he said, a slight tremor in his 
voice. “I'll attend to it first thing in 
the morning.” 

Mr. Graves had been watching him 
intently. “What was it, Tooker? You 
heard something?” 

“It was only the wind, sir. 
awful night. I was about to say 

Mr. Graves’ eyes bored into the serv- 
ant’s face. “You are lying, Tooker. 
What was it you heard?” He sprang to 
his feet, his face paling along the edges 
of*his beard. He clutched the servant's 
arm and shook it. “What did you hear, 
Tooker ?” 

“Only the shutter, sir. It was noth- 
ing else. My own nerves are on edge 
and that’s why I jump whenever some 
thirig bangs or slams. I was going ta 
say, sir, that it’s been five whole weeks 
since you last heard those knocks. 
Looks to me as if we’ve given your 
enemy the slip. Why, for all we know, 
he may be dead.” 

The suggestion seemed to soothe Mr. 
Graves. He sat down again, his ex- 
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citement rapidly abating. “Let’s hope 
so, Tooker. As soon as I can be sure 
there’s no more danger, you and I are 
going to have the time of our lives. 
We'll make up for all we’ve lost dufing 
all these nerve-racking months. I’m a 
rich man, as you probably know, and 
I won’t forget that you have stood by 
me through all this. I'll make a gen- 
erous settlement on you.” 

“Thank you, sir, but I wasn’t think- 
ing of that. It wouldn’t make any dif- 
ference to me if you didn’t have a dol- 
lar in the world. I don’t care——” 

He stopped, shuddered, and again his 
eyes became fixed on the door. Mr. 
Graves followed his glance, and a hor- 
rified moan escaped him. With shoul- 
ders hunched he leaned out of his chair, 
staring in the direction from which a 
furtive sound had come. 

“Did you hear it, Tooker?” he asked 
hoarsely. 

The servant said nothing, but con- 
tinued to look at the door. All at once he 
started violently, and Mr. Graves leaped 
from the chair. He took a few steps 
toward the door, then stopped, trem- 
bling. 

There came a brief lull in the storm, 
and, during that breathless interval, a 
footfall was heard. Both men stood 
still. A rap sounded, sharp and insist- 
ent, followed between short pauses by 
a second, a third, a fourth. For a few 
moments longer the storm seemed to 
hold its breath, then it broke forth again 
with renewed vehemence. 

The two men, tense and white-faced, 
stared at each other. Tooker’s features 
showed that he momentarily expected 
something terrifying to happen. _ Mr. 
Graves trembled violently. 

“Hurry, Tooker!” he said hoarsely. 
“Quick! Maybe you can catch him.” 

Tooker swallowed his trepidation and 
bounded for the door. He threw it 
open. The vestibule was empty, but 
something white gleamed in the dusk 
at his feet. It was a piece of paper, 


and he picked it up, then sprang to 
the outer door and thrust it open. For 
a few moments, with wind and rain 
beating against his face, he peered into 
the black, howling night. A laugh, low 
and mocking, was wafted to him by the 
wind. It made Tooker shiver. He 
closed the door and walked back to the 
sitting room. Pursuit would have been 
quite useless, even if Tooker had pos- 
sessed the necessary courage. 

Silently he handed the paper to Mr. 
Graves, then watched him, as he read. 
After a glance at the penciled scrawl, 
Mr. Graves shrank back. An ashen 
pallor, such as comes only to men in 
an acute state of terror, crept up be- 
yond the bearded portion of his face. 
He read the writing three times, then 
handed the paper to Tooker. 

The servant’s teeth chattered as he 
read the contents aloud. His face was 
as ashen as his master’s. 

“He—he has come to the point, sir,” 
he said. 

“So he has, Tooker.” A short, hys- 
terical laugh broke from Mr. Graves’ 
lips. ‘He even mentions the date of 
my—demise. If the blackguard carries 
out his threat, I have only seven more 
weeks to live. Cheerful thought! An- 
other high ball, Tooker !” 


CHAPTER II. 
A PROBLEM IN DIVISION. 


FrouUR weeks had passed, and the tang 
of late autumn was in the air. In- 
cidentally the cheeks and figure of the 
man who called himself Mr. Graves had 
filled out a trifle. But that was no con- 
cern of the thickset and stern-faced in- 
dividual who, at the indecorous hour of 
three o’clock in the morning, sat at a 
desk in the detective bureau of the New 
York police headquarters. Captain Ma- 
dran of the homicide squad didn’t even 
know that Mr. Graves existed. 
In front of him on the cluttered desk 
lay three reports, each of them having to 
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do with a murder committed the past 
week. Captain Madran had read and 
reread them many times, sifting and 
analyzing the facts in each case, com- 
paring details, classifying major and 
minor incidents, scanning the testimony 
of witnesses, trying to reduce a mass 
of conflicting evidence into harmony 
and order. The ponderous look in his 
eyes and the sardonic twist to his lips 
hinted that he was finding it a difficult 
task. 

Murder in New York is a matter of 
frequent occurrence, and there was no 
apparent reason why Madran should 
have singled out these three cases for 
special consideration. Madran himself 
scarcely knew why he sat poring over 
the papers, long after he should have 
been in bed. He had done the same 
thing four nights running, and so far 
the results were nil. His interest in 
the three cases was not due to the fact 
that in each one the victim was a man 
of prominence, for Madran was no re- 
specter of persons. He might have 


been spurred to extra effort by the cir- 
cumstance that, in each affair, the avail- 
able clews were of negligible quality. 


But it was not that, either. The police 
department had been roundly criticized 
because of the wide sweep of the recent 
periodic crime wave, but Captain Ma- 
dran never lost any sleep over such 
things. He did his work as well as he 
knew how and snapped his fingers at 
the critics. As far as Madran himself 
could understand his reasons there was 
just one thing that gave a special sig- 
nificance to the three cases. 

Aside from the scantiness of clews, 
amounting to a set of finger prints 
found on the scene of one of the mur- 
ders, and the elusiveness of the per- 
petrators of the crimes, the three affairs 
had one peculiarity in common. This 
was the apparent absence of motive. 
Madran and his men had dug deep into 
the circumstances surrounding each 
case, without being able to find the 
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slightest reason why either of the three 
men should have been murdered. As 
far as appearances went the homicide 
squad was face to face with a phenome- 
non that in detective science amounts 
to an anomaly, a purposeless crime. 
Of course Captain Madran was well 
aware that there could be no such thing, 
for his twenty years of training and ex- 
perience had taught him that wherever 
there is a crime there is also a motive. 
What puzzled and piqued him was the 
fact that so far the motive in these 
three cases had eluded him, despite the 
most searching investigation. 

Again he scanned the mystifying as- 
pects of the three affairs. The first 
had been the murder of Scott Dins- 
moore, a spruce and leisurely bachelor 
of middle age, who was conspicuous 
solely because of the wealth he had in- 
herited. Dinsmoore was a_ harmless 
sort, as inoffensive as he was useless, 
the kind of man who enjoys good food, 
comfortable surroundings, nice clothes, 
and the normal pleasures that sap nei- 
ther moral stamina nor physical vigor. 
There had never been the faintest 
breath of scandal in connection with 
his name, and he had no known enemies. 
Since he had no relatives, and had ar- 
ranged that his money should go to a 
charitable organization upon his death, 
no individual could have profited in a 
financial way by his untimely demise. 
One morning he had been found dead 
in bed in his bachelor apartment, shot 
through the heart. On a table near the 
bed the police had found a set of finger 
prints, but these had not been identi- 
fied. 

The next victim had been William 
Edgett, a retired stockbroker, who had 
been found dead at night in the gar- 
den of his suburban home. In this 
case the implement of murder had been 


_a knife which was found a short dis- 


tance from the scene of the crime, but 
evidently the murderer had either worn 
gloves or wiped the handle clean after 
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committing the deed, for it showed no 
marks of any kind. Despite a thorough 
search and endless questioning of rela- 
tives and friends no motive had been 
unearthed. 

The case of Stockton West had fol- 
lowed two days later. West, a promi- 
nent commission merchant, had been 
shot dead in his office late one night, 
having remained there to dispose of a 
mass of work that had accumulated dur- 
ing a few days’ absence from the city. 
The body had been found on the floor 
by a scrubwoman when she entered the 
office early the next morning. Though 
the door of the safe stood wide open, 
indicating that West had consulted 
some books or papers kept there, the 
large sum of money in the cash drawer 
had not been touched. The elevator 
operator could not recall having seen 
any strangers in the building on the 
night of the murder, but the structure 
was a large one, and many of the ten- 
ants visited their offices after hours, 
so the man’s statements could not be 
regarded as conclusive. The detectives’ 
search for a motive had been just as 
thorough and just as fruitless as in the 
other two cases. 

Hence Captain Madran’s perplexity 
and late hours. Evidently three men 
had been murdered without so much as 
a shadow of a motive. The cases were 
unique in the captain’s experience. The 
crimes could not be attributed to a ma- 
niac, for certain characteristic details, 
that always attend such crimes, were 
lacking. It had been absolutely estab- 
lished that none of the three deaths 
had been accidental or suicidal. The 
murders had been deliberate and prear- 
ranged, which made the apparent ab- 
sence of a motive all the more mysti- 
fying. 

For the seventh or eighth time that 
might Madran lighted the smelly old 
pipe that never failed him as a stimu- 
lant to sustained mental effort. He 
had taken only a few puffs when the 


telephone at his elbow rang. He had 
notified the operator that he could be 
reached in his office if anything of im- 
portance should come up. 

He answered, then his brows crin- 
kled upward, as he listened to the voice 
at the other end. 

“Dead man in taxicab?” he asked. 
“Where?” 

“Right out in front, sir.” 

Madran hung up and, with his usual 
unhurried gait, walked out of the office. 
As he approached the Center Street en- 
trance, he saw two uniformed police- 
men coming up the steps, carrying a 
motionless form between them. Be- 
hind them walked a worried young man, 
whose visored cap and gray uniform 
identified him as a chauffeur in the em- 
ploy of a large taxicab company. 

“In here,” said Madran, opening a 
door. 

The officers walked in and placed 
the body on the floor. Madran closed 
the door after he had motioned the 
chauffeur to step in. A glance at the 
dead man had prepared him for an- 
other mystifying experience. He looked 
briefly at the red stain on the soiled 
shirt, directly above the heart, and then, 
with a rapid glance, he took in the fel- 
low’s appearance. 

He was one of the wretched speci- 
mens who haunt the byways and dark 
corners of large cities, especially in 
times of unemployment, keeping body 
and soul together by means that are an 
everlasting riddle to those better situ- 
ated. The derelict’s shoes showed signs 
of much aimless wandering. Tattered 
clothing hung loosely around his ema- 
ciated body. Despite the disfigurement 
brought on by a horrible death, the face 
showed traces of the sullen despair that 
characterizes those who have looked 
hunger and failure in the face. 

The captain raised his eyes and gave 
the chauffeur a questioning glance. He 
was a clean-cut, intelligent young fd- 
low, and he looked as if he were gravely 
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concerned over the predicament he had 
been thrust into. He kept twisting his 
cap between his fingers, while he an- 
swered Madran’s unspoken question. 

“IT had left a passenger at the Erie 
Station on West Twenty-third Street,” 
he began, “‘and was driving back to my 
stand in Times Square when some one 
signaled me from the sidewalk near 
Tenth Avenue. I drew up, and two 
men got into my cab. One of them 
seemed to be well dressed, though it 
was dark, and I didn’t get a very good 
look at him. He told me to drive to 
Sing Foo’s restaurant in Chinatown. I 
thought he was a rich guy who was 
amusing himself by showing a down- 
and-outer a good time. Well, I got to 
Pell Street and stopped in front of 
Sing Foo’s place, and then I got the 
surprise of my life. When I got down 
and opened the door the well-dressed 
party was gone, and this fellow,” point- 
ing to the dead man, “had slid off the 
seat and was sitting on the floor, with 
his back against the seat. Thinking he 
was drunk I shook him a few times be- 
fore I realized he was dead.” 

For a few moments Madran regarded 
the chauffeur in silence. He had 
spoken with a directness and a sim- 
plicity that left his listeners in no doubt 
as to his truthfulness. 

“Did you stop at any point between 
Tenth Avenue, where your passengers 
got in, and Sing Foo’s place?” 

“I had to slow down a couple of 
times,” said the chauffeur after a mo- 
ment’s thought, “but I only stopped 
once. That was on Bleecker Street. A 
mail truck almost bumped into me, and 
I had to back out of the way. When 
I was ready to start again my engine 
was dead, and I had to get out and 
crank it. I suppose that was when the 
well-dressed party slipped away from 
me,” 

“You drove here direct after you 
discovered there was a dead man in 
your cab?” 
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“Yes, sir. I thought that was the 
best thing to do.” 

“You did just right. Now, can you 
tell me what the well-dressed person 
looked like ?” 

The chauffeur seemed to find the 
question difficult. “As I told you, it 
was dark where they got in. He was 
tall, about five feet eleven, I should 
guess, witha smooth-shaven face. He 
must have been about forty-five years 
old.” 

“There are thousands of men in this 
town who are five feet eleven, smooth 
shaven, and in their forties. Try to 
remember something else. Was he light 
or dark?” 

“T’m afraid I can’t tell you, sir.” 

Madran took out his notebook and 
jotted down the meager information 
that he had obtained. “Did he act and 
talk as if he was sober?” was his next 
question. 

“T guess he was sober, all right. If 
he hadn’t been, I would have noticed 
it.” 

“What about his companion?” 

“Oh, he was sober, too.” 

“Did he get into the cab of his own 
will, or did he need persuasion?” 

“There wasn’t any argument about 
it, as I remember. Neither of them 
spoke a word, except when the well- 
dressed party told me where to drive.” 

“You didn’t hear any noise inside the 
cab before you got to Bleecker Street ?”’ 

“No, sir, but I drove under the Ele- 
vated part of the way, and at least two 
trains passed over us. You can’t hear 
much when a train is passing over your 
head.” 

Madran closed his notebook after 
putting down the chauffeur’s name, ad- 
dress, and license numBer. “Have you 
searched the cab?” he asked one of the 
uniformed men. 

“We haven’t had time for that yet, 
sir.” 

“Well, get busy. It’s just possible 
the murderer dropped something on the 
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floor. Sometimes they get excited and 
make just such little slips as that.” 

He squinted down at the body as 
the two policemen left the room. After 
a little he got down on his knees and 
searched the dead man’s pockets. All 
he found was a few pennies, a soiled 
handkerchief, and a rusty jackknife. 
He regarded the articles with a wonder- 
ing expression, as he placed them on 
the table. 

“What gets me,” said the chauffeur, 
who had remained standing beside him, 
“is why anybody should want to kill a 
down-and-outer like him.” 

Madran nodded grimly. Exactly the 
same thought had been in his own mind. 
A derelict, like the one lying dead on 
the floor, might be killed in a drunken 
brawl, or in a quarrel with a fellow 
wretch over a few ill-gotten dollars, but 
deliberate murder taxed the captain’s 
imagination. There was no conceiv- 
able motive for the killing of such a 
man. Yet there could be no doubt that 
the murder had been premeditated. It 
seemed certain that the well-dressed 
man had, on one pretext or another, 
lured his companion into the taxicab for 
the sole purpose of taking his life. He 
would not have done so unless there 
had been a substantial reason for the 
deed. But what reason could there be 
when the victim was only a nameless 
wretch, hovering on the brink of star- 
vation? A man like that was of so 
little consequence in human affairs that 
he practically had no existence. Yet, 
incredible as it seemed, some one must 
have had a motive for putting him out 
of the way. 

The problem was too much for Cap- 
tain Madran. Here was the fourth case 
of its kind, only here the motive seemed 
even more remote than in the others. 
By a stretch of the imagination he might 
conceive a reason for the killing of 
Dinsmoore, Edgett, and West, but no 
such reason was imaginable in this case. 
As far as any practical purpose was 
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concerned, the killing of the poor wretch © 
appeared as meaningless as the blotting 
out of an isolated cipher. 

He swung around, just as the door 
opened and the two officers, who had 
been sent to search the cab, walked in. 

“We didn’t find much, sir,” reported 
one of them, holding out a wrinkled 
piece of paper. “Only this thing. 
Looks as if it had been wrapped around 
something—the knife the stabbing was 
done with, maybe.” 

The captain took the paper and 
smoothed out the wrinkles against the 
table. It was a large sheet of fools- 
cap, and at first glance it seemed to 
have served no other purpose than 
wrapping material. Madran was about 
to fold it and put it in his pocket for 
future reference when a group of pen- 
ciled figures at the top arrested his at- 
tention. He stared at them for a mo- 
ment, 

“Well, well,” he mumbled. “Looks 
like a problem in arithmetic. Some- 
body has divided six million by three 
hundred and sixty-five. H’m!” 












CHAPTER III. 
KINGDON COLE. 


APTAIN MADRAN, when he 
walked into his office at eleven 
o’clock the next morning, looked as if 
he had taken his problems and worries 
to bed with him. He was a hard man, 
with an abundance of wiry energy, and 
he could do with a surprisingly small 
amount of sleep. He had been known 
to stick to a criminal’s trail with an 
endurance and stubbornness that made 
his associates wonder whether he was 
human. 

But there was no trail here. For 
want of a starting point Madran had 
to hold his energies in leash, and that 
was harder by far than the severest 
kind of physical or mental strain. The 
captain was as helpless and as fumingly 
impatient as a bloodhound keyed up to 
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the chase, but having no scent to fol- 
low. That was why he slammed the 
door with unnecessary vigor and 
flopped down beside his desk, with a 
precipitance that drew a complaining 
squeak from the unoffending swivel 
chair. 

First he drew from his pocket the 
sheet of foolscap that had been found 
in the taxicab. The figures penciled on 
it had hopped and wriggled in constant 
procession across the cluttered field of 
his dreams, while he was trying to 
snatch a few hours’ rest. There is such 
a thing as sensing a clew in an object 
that logic and reason reject as mean- 
ingless, and it was so with this wrin- 
kled sheet of paper. Obviously some 
one had been in need of wrapping ma- 
terial and had picked up the first thing 
that was within reach. By mere chance 
it happened to be a scrap of paper on 
which somebody had worked out a 
problem in division. Also by chance 
the particular problem happened to be 
the process of finding out how many 
times three hundred and sixty-five is 
contained in six million. To all ap- 
pearances the whole thing was casual 
and devoid of significance. A _ small 
schoolboy’s exercise, no doubt. At any 
rate it could have no possible bear- 
ing on the four murders, 

That was how Captain Madran 
viewed the thing in the light of reason. 
But all the while there was a conflict 
within him. A mysterious sixth sense, 
which experience had taught him must 
not be disregarded, kept clashing with 
the processes of his mind. He felt, 
even though he could not explain why, 
that the paper and the figures were not 
as meaningless as they seemed. Such 
was his state of mind when a caller 
was announced. 

“Send him in,’ 


, 


said Madran, with a 


sour glance at the visitor’s card. The 
Sheet of foolscap disappeared in his 
pocket, as a man walked into the office. 

“Hello, Cole,” said Madran, none too 
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cordially, sitting back in his chair and 
giving the visitor a glance which con- 
veyed a rather blunt hint that it was 
the captain’s busy day. “What’s up?” 

There was an air of quiet energy 
about Kingdon Cole. He radiated that 
mysterious quality known as personal 
magnetism. His lean figure, slightly 
short of six feet, hinted at vast re- 
sources of unobtrusive strength. 
Though he seldom smiled there was a 
certain joyous vivacity about him that 
never failed to influence those he came 
in contact with. 

Captain Madran felt the contagion 
of it, as he surveyed the caller. Cole 
was at the head of a secret organiza- 
tion, backed by a number of wealthy 
and public-spirited citizens, whose aim 
was to assist the public authorities in 
combating crime. The organization, a 
sort of unofficial secret service, with 
vast resources at its command, worked 
very quietly, but on a large scale, at- 
tacking only such cases as the author- 
ities could not handle efficiently. This 
secret band of investigators, being com- 
pact in size and consisting of the 
shrewdest brains in the country, often 
succeeded, where the more cumbersome 
machinery of the law failed. Already 
its long arm, reaching out in the dark 
with an unfailing touch, had brought 
hundreds of evil-doers to justice. 

Captain Madran knew all this, and he 
respected Cole for his mental agility 
and fearlessness, yet he felt that his ofi- 
cial position demanded that he should 
maintain a footing of reserve toward 
the man. It was true that Cole had 
proven his mettle; he had even been 
of great service to the police on several 
occasions, and his modesty and quiet 
efficiency had won him many friends in 
the department. Nevertheless, with his 
traditional aversion to private detec- 
tives, Madran could not help but look 
upon Cole as a trespasser, and that was 
why he was half ashamed of his secret 
liking for the man. 
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Cole took the chair, which the captain 
indicated, and extracted a small news- 
paper clipping from his pocket. Ma- 
dran looked at it briefly, then gave the 
other a puzzled glance. The clipping, 
consisting of only a few lines, pertained 
to the taxicab murder of the previous 
night. 

“What’s the idea?” asked Madran. 

“IT was hoping you could give me a 
lift on this case,” said Cole modestly. 

“Case?” Madran blinked his eyes in 
astonishment. “You call this a case?” 

“Don’t you, captain?” 

“Tt’s a case for the police, of course, 
but I thought your organization only 
went in for big things.” 

“Wouldn’t you call this a rather big 
thing ?” 

Captain Madran grunted. “A vaga- 
bond in rags is found dead in a taxi- 
cab, with seven pennies, a dirty hand- 
kerchief, and a cheap jackknife in his 
pocket. Is that your idea of a big 
thing?” 

“Isn’t it yours?” 

Madran gazed narrowly at his caller. 
He had reasons of his own for regard- 
ing the taxicab murder as a case of im- 
portance, but he could not understand 
Cole’s interest in it. The soft twinkle 
in Cole’s gray eyes showed that he had 
already guessed that Madran did not 
look upon the murder of the night be- 
fore as just a minor incident. 

“Come,” said the captain impatiently. 
“Let’s have all the cards on the table. 
What are you driving at?” 

“There have been four murders in 
the past week,” observed Cole. 

“Six,” corrected the captain. 

“But only four that you and I are 
interested in, just now. I have refer- 
ence to the murders of Dinsmoore, Edg- 
ett, West, and the vagabond. They 
have one peculiar feature in common 
which differentiates them from all other 
recent cases. I am sure you have no- 
ticed it.” 

“Maybe I have and maybe I haven’t,” 
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said the captain noncommittally. “Just 
what do you mean?” 

“The apparent absence of motive in 
each case. That’s what binds them to- 
gether and links the murder of the 
vagabond with the murders of men 
who were on an entirely different social 
plane. I am certain it hasn’t escaped 
your attention.” 

“Well, it hasn’t,” admitted Madran, 
“put I’d like to know how you hap- 
pened to notice it.” 

“T studied the newspaper accounts of 
the first three murders rather care- 
fully, and the point of similarity struck 
me at once. This morning one of my 
assistants showed me this clipping. The 
account isn’t very illuminating, but, as 
far as it goes, it indicates premeditated 
murder. I wondered what motive any 
one could have for killing a man of that 
type.” 

“So did I, and I’m still wondering.” 

Cole leaned back in his chair and 
studied the tips of his shoes reflectively. 
“Doesn’t the point of similarity in the 
four cases suggest something to you, 
captain ?” 

“Let’s hear what it suggests to you,” 
said Madran guardedly. 

“We know there is a motive in each 
case, even though we can’t put our fin- 
gers on it. It was either concealed de- 
liberately, or else the circumstances are 
so involved that we can’t see it. At 
any rate we know ‘the motive is there. 
Now, since the motive is equally ob- 
scure in each case, isn’t it possible that 
the same motive is back of all the four 
murders.” 

“T’ve been thinking something like 
that. Go on.” 

“That’s only a very loose assumption, 
of course, but it will do for the present. 
If the four murders were prompted by 
a single motive, then we might also sup- 
pose that they were committed by one 
and the same person, or by a group of 
persons acting in accord. This person 
or group has committed four murders 
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in seven days. Perhaps there will be 
four more before another week is up. 
If we stretch our imaginations a bit, 
isn’t it possible that we are face to face 
with ‘systematized murder on a large 
scale?” 

“Maybe, but my imagination won’t 
stretch quite so far as that. 1 am be- 
ginning to understand, though, why you 
and your organization are interested in 
the case. There’s just one thing the 
matter with your theory. A motive that 
would serve in the cases of men like 
Dinsmoore, Edgett, and West won’t do 
at all in the case of the tramp we took 
out of the taxi last night.” 

“Sure of that?” 

“Well, I am listening.” 

“I visited the morgue this morning, 
after reading that newspaper item, and 
looked the fellow over. I was told he 
had been identified by the keeper of a 
Ninth Avenue lodging house, and that 
his name was Andrew Black.” 

Madran’s nod signified that the iden- 


tification had been reported to him, but 
that he thought it of no particular sig- 
nificance, 

“The proprietor of the lodging house 
didn’t know anything about him except 
that he had been living at his place till 
he came down to his last quarter,” Cole 


went on. “The name probably doesn’t 
matter. Likely as not it was an as- 
sumed one. But I was interested in- 
the jackknife found in Black’s pocket. 
Why do you suppose he carried it, cap- 
tain?” 

Madran gave him a blank look. 

“I will tell you. He used the smaller 
of the two blades to clean his finger 
nails with. I noticed that his nails had 
been kept scrupulously clean. I’ve seen 
several hundred down-and-outs in my 
life, but only three of them kept their 
finger nails clean. Black was one of 
them. That suggested to me that he 
had once seen better days. You know 
how hard it is to give up a habit, cap- 
tain. The cleaning of his finger nails 
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was the only one of Black’s former 
habits that didn’t cost him anything, so 
he kept it up.” 

Madran was interested, though he 
tried not to show it. “I see what you're 
driving at. If we grant that Black was 
once in better circumstances it would 
be easier to conceive of a motive in 
his case. The trouble is that I’ve dug 
down to rock bottom in these cases 
without finding the tiniest scrap of a 
motive.” 

“Then let’s dig a little deeper. By 
the way,” and Cole hitched his chair 
closer to the desk, “don’t you know 
something about the Black case that 
didn’t get into the papers? I know 
that you fellows don’t tell all you know 
to the reporters. Wasn’t there a clew 
of any kind?” 

Madran grinned and produced the 
sheet of foolscap. “This was found in 
the taxicab. What do you make of 
it?” 

Cole examined the texture of the 
paper, then studied the figures scrawled 
on it. At first his face showed nothing 
but bewilderment. He peered at the 
figures, as if vainly trying to study out 
their meaning. Finally a glint of vague 
comprehension appeared in his eyes. 

“Somebody has been dividing the 
population of New York with the num- 
ber of days in the year,” he remarked. 

Captain Madran started. “That’s so! 
The figures looked sort of familiar, but 
I hadn’t thought of them in just that 
way till you spoke. Even so I don’t 
see any sense to it. Do you?” 

Cole looked as if there was a suspi- 
cion in his mind that was as yet too 
hazy to be put into words. “I’m 
obliged to you for showing me this, 
captain. One good turn deserves an- 
other. Here is a tip for you. The 
obscurity in regard to motive isn’t the 
only peculiarity these cases have in com- 
mon. That’s why I incline toward the 
theory that they were all committed by 
the same person or group of persons.” 
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For once Captain Madran was unable 
to conceal his surprise. ‘Not the only 
peculiarity?” he asked. “What else is 
there?” 

“T am speaking only of the first three 
cases, those of Dinsmoore, Edgett, and 
West. I suspect the same thing holds 
true with regard to Black, but I haven’t 
been able to verify it as yet. It has 
to do with the personal history of the 
victims. It may throw some light on 
the motive, though just now I don’t see 
how that’s possible.” 

“But what is it?” 

“I discovered it partly by accident. 
No doubt you would have found it 
yourself if you had happened to look 
into that particular phase of the mat- 
ter. It’s a rather pointed coincidence; 
so pointed, in fact, that it must be some- 
thing more than coincidence.” 

‘Well, out with it!” 

A queer twinkle came into Cole’s eyes- 
His expression signified that he himself 
was at a loss to understand the intelli- 
gence he was about to convey. “I dis- 
covered,” he said slowly, “that each of 
the first three victims, Dinsmoore, 
Edgett, and West, were born on the 
same day, the sixteenth of November.” 

Madran jerked forward in his chair, 
then he sank back again and stared dully 
at Cole. 

“Not in the same year, you under- 
stand,” Cole went on, “but on the same 
day. What it means I don’t know, un- 
less——” 

His words dropped to a whisper, and 
he gazed speculatively at the sheet of 
foolscap, as if dimly sensing a connec- 
tion between the figures written thereon 
and the fact which he had just an- 
nounced. Captain Madran did not no- 
tice the glance; he seemed wholly en- 
grossed by what Cole had told him. 

“I don’t get it,” he said finally. 
“There ought to be a connection some- 
where, but 4a 

“I don’t see it, either,” said Cole, 
getting up. “TI am just giving you the 


information for what it may be worth. — 
I am going to try and find out what 
day Black was born on. Will let you 
know if I learn anything interesting. 
It looks as if there were a mysterious 
fatality attached to the sixteenth of 
November. By the way,” and Cole’s 
face brightened into one of his rare 
smiles, “it just so happens that I was 
born on that day myself. Good day, 
captain.” 

He walked out with his quick, elas- 
tic gait, leaving Captain Madran to his 
bewilderment. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE FATAL SIXTEENTH. 


FTER the door had closed Madran 
spent an hour in solid, but inconclu- 
sive thinking. He had gleaned several 
important things from his talk with the 
private investigator. Cole’s observa- 
tion with regard to Andrew Black’s fin- 
ger nails was interesting and seemed to 
shed a new light on the taxicab mur- 
der: Too, the figures on the sheet of 
foolscap had attained a new signifi- 
cance, since Cole pointed out that the 
amounts of the dividend and divisor 
coincided with the population of New 
York and the number of days in the 
year. Madran wondered why he had not 
thought of that himself. Even now it 
suggested nothing definite to him; he 
could not understand why any one 
should take the trouble to work out 
a problem of that kind. If anything it 
only complicated the situation, yet it 
fortified Madran in his belief that the 
sheet of foolscap would prove a valu- 
able clew. 

But most astounding of all was Cole’s 
discovery in reference to the birthdays 
of three of the victims. Madran was 
forced to admit that it would never 
have occurred to him to look into this 
angle of the mystery. He had never 
yet come across a case in which the 
birthdays of the persons involved had 
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any direct bearing on the facts. He 
was not sure that such a relation ex- 
isted here, but the coincidence was cer- 
tainly striking. That three men, and 
possibly four, all murdered within a 
week, should have been born on the 
same day of the year was a circum- 
stance that struck Madran as bordering 
on the weird. To assume that it had 
just happened that way was to strain 
the ligaments in the long arm of coin- 
cidence. There must be a hidden sig- 
nificance in it, somewhere. 

Perhaps Cole had been only joking? 
The more the captain thought of it 
the more bizarre and ludicrous did it 
seem. And he recalled that he had 
sometimes seen a slow, humorous twin- 
kle in Kingdon Cole’s eyes. Like all 
persons devoid of a sense of humor 
Madran instinctively distrusted those 
who possessed that saving trait. They 
were embarrassing persons, to say the 
least, for one never knew when to take 
them seriously; they were as likely to 


jest about tragedies as about trifles. 
Madran would soon satisfy himself 


on that point. From his office it was 
only a few steps to the headquarters 
library. The standard biographical ref- 
erence works contained no mention of 
either of the three men, but there were 
brief sketches of Edgett and West in a 
smaller and privately printed volume 
entitled, “Men Who Have Made New 
York.” Madran nodded slowly, as he 
saw the birthday of each man was No- 
vember sixteenth. Dinsmoore was not 
mentioned, but he had already satisfied 
himself that Cole had told the truth. 
He walked slowly back to his office. 
As he paused for a moment outside his 
door, he caught a glimpse of a tall, 
angular man crossing the corridor at 
the farther end. It was Hackett of 
the bureau of criminal investigation. 
Madran quickly entered his office. He 
always dodged Hackett, for the latter 
was an amateur astrologer and never 
lost an opportunity to discuss his hobby 
2B—ps 
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with anybody who would listen. Ma- 
dran was not interested in such things, 
but the sight of Hackett just now had 
started a train of ideas in his mind. 

Astrelogy, he suddenly recalled, laid 
great stress on the day people were 
born, the position of the stars at the 
time of birth, and so forth. It was all 
very vague in Madran’s mind, for he 
had only half listened when Hackett 
talked to him, but his mind was already 
tracking an elusive idea. If there were 
people who believed that the date of 
one’s birth had such a decisive influ- 
ence on one’s life, then a theory might be 
constructed on the basis of the fact that 
Dinsmoore, Edgett, and West had been 
born on the same day. Of course Ma- 
dran did not accept the conclusions of 
astrology, but it was enough for the 
purpose of his theory that there were 
people who did. Hadn’t Hackett once 
told him that the position of the stars 
at the time of birth had a great deal 
to do with personal relations, friend- 
ships, and enmities, rivalries, and so 
on? He wished now that he had lis- 
tened more attentively. He must con- 
sult Hackett about it, leading up to the 
subject gradually and casually, of 
course. It would not do teo—— The 
ringing of the telephone interrupted his 
thoughts. 

“Cole speaking,” said a deep, crisp 
voice. “I have just come from the 
lodging house on Ninth Avenue, where 
Black lived before he went broke. It - 
seems he went away, owing a few days’ 
rent, and he left his few personal ef- 
fects, as security, with the proprietor. 
After some little argument I was per- 
mitted to look through them. There 
was a battered suit case, the kind you 
can buy for about a dollar and a half. 
It was nearly empty, but I found a few 
old papers in it, including an identifi- 
cation card that gave the date of 
Black’s birth. Yes, captain, you’ve 
guessed it. It was the sixteenth of No- 
vember.” 
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Madran felt a trifle dazed, as he hung 
up the receiver. He decided to have a 
talk with Hackett at once. The ama- 
teur astrologer was developing a set 
of finger prints when the captain en- 
tered, and Madran deftly steered the 
conversation so that it appeared as if 
Hackett himself had broached the sub- 
ject. After some roundabout talk Ma- 
dran stated a hypothetical case that was 
an exact parallel of the mystery he was 
working on. 

Hackett raised his mild blue eyes 
from the inked slab, stroked his angular 
chin and looked at Madran in a puzzled 
way. 

“Just what are you trying to get at?” 
- he inquired. 

“Never mind,” said Madran. ‘Can’t 
a fellow be curious? Just answer my 
question.” 

“You’ve given me a hard one, Ma- 
dran. The proposition, as you have 
stated it, isn’t complete. The day and 
month of a person’s birth don’t mean 
anything in themselves. You would 
have to have the year, too, and the ap- 
proximate time of day or night. Even 
five or ten minutes make a considerable 
difference in working out an astrolog- 
ical chart. If you could give me a few 
more details, I might be able to work 
out a case.” 

But Madran shook his head and 
walked toward the door. There he 
checked himself, turned back, and drew 
the sheet of foolscap from his pocket. 
“This mean anything to you?” he in- 
quired, pointing to the figures. 

Hackett raised his brows a trifle, as 
he looked at the paper. After a mo- 
ment he shook his head. “Not the least 
little thing,” he declared. “It might be 
the beginning of something, but rs 

Madran walked out, followed by 
Hackett’s wondering glance. Already 
his theory seemed to be going to 
smash, and yet he could not see’ how 
the coincidence with regard to the 
birthdays of the four victims could 


have any meaning except in an astro- 
logical sense. No other hypothesis, as 
far as Madran could see, would fit the 
facts at all. He pondered the problem 
during an unappetizing luncheon and 
on his way back to the office. Only 
half of his mind was on the official 
matters that came up during the after- 
noon, and his thoughts were still in a 
sadly muddled state when he went out 
to dinner in the evening. By eight 
o'clock he was back at his desk, trying 
to piece together the broken fragments 
of his theory. 

His thoughts were fumbling in the 
dark. He tried to adhere to his deep- 
rooted habit of clinging to facts, but it 
was difficult. There were so few facts 
at his command. He had the uniden- 
tified finger prints of the person who 
had murdered Dinsmoore. It was just 
possible that the same person had com- 
mitted all the four murders, but at pres- 
ent this was only idle speculation. Then 
there was the sheet of foolscap, but ' 
what it meant, and what bearing it had 
on the case he could not determine. Be- 
yond that he had only the two bewil- 
dering facts of the obscurity of the 
motive and the coincidence as to the 
victim’s birthdays. He felt dimly that 
these two circumstances were related 
somehow, that there was a close connec- 
tion between the motive for the murders 
and the fact that each of the victims 
had been born on the sixteenth of No- 
vember, but that was as far as he 
could go. 

Suddenly a thought struck him. 
Hackett had said that the hypothetical 
case, which Madran had °° outlined, 
would not be complete without the ap- 
proximate time of the day or night 
when the person in question was born. 
Such details were hard to establish. In 
the case of Black, for instance, it 
would be next to impossible. Yet it 
was conceivable that the murderer had 
ferreted them out in some manner 
known only to himself, and in that case 
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Madran’s theory was not so very far- 
fetched. 

He wondered how such an idea would 
appeal to Kingdon Cole. Not that 
Cole’s opinion mattered in the least, but 
the captain was curious to know. Ina 
few moments he had Cole on the wire 
and was outlining his theory in a man- 
ner which conveyed a strong hint that 
he was doing the private detective a 
favor. 

Cole was silent for a while after the 
captain had finished. “I fear you’re on 
the wrong track, captain,” he said at 
length. “Astrology is a _ fascinating 
study, but you are only wasting your 
time if you are trying to apply it to 
these four cases.” 

“Well, we'll see,” said Madran a little 
testily. “Just thought I’d give you a 
tip, that’s all.” 

“Thanks, captain. You know I al- 
ways appreciate suggestions from you. 
I am working on an idea of my own. 
It may not pan out, but you'll hear from 
me if I learn anything interesting.” 

The captain hung up with a little 
slam. “Wasting my time, eh? On the 
wrong track, am I? Well, maybe I'll 
show Mr. Kingdon Cole a few things 
before I’m through.” 

He glared at the instrument for a mo- 
ment, then he raised his eyes and 
glanced at the door. Dick Crabtree, one 
of his assistants, walked in. 

“What is it?” asked Madran. 

“We've just received a report, sir, 
that Clinton Calverley, the artist, has 
been found dead—shot, it seems, in his 
rooms on top of the Everleigh Build- 
ing.” 

A mutter that was curiously like a 
groan escaped Captain Madran. For 
a moment he stared at his subordinate. 
Then he turned to his desk and picked 
up the little black kit he always carried 
when at work on homicidal cases. 

“T'll take charge of the case my- 
self,” he declared. “You come along 
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But wait a min- 
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with me, Crabtree. 
ute.” 

Madran dashed out of the office. 
There was one point on which he 
wished to satisfy himself before he 
went to work on the case. Calverley 
was a well-known illustrator; the cap- 
tain himself had seen his pictures in the 
Teading magazines. He hurried into the 
library and todk a thick, red volume 
from one of the shelves. His fingers 
trembled excitedly as he turned the 
pages until he came to the C’s and 
found Clinton Calverley’s name. His 


index finger trailed along the first few 

lines of the biographical sketch. 
“Thought so,” he muttered with a 

“The sixteenth of Novem- 


grim nod. 


ber !” 


CHAPTER V., 
THE ARTIST’S AERIE. 


ASIDE from the fame he had acquired 

as an artist of great brilliance and 
originality, Clinton Calverley had also 
become noted because of his eccentric 
way of living. Among people who did 
not know him his aerie on the roof of 
a tall office building was supposed to 
represent the vagaries of an artistic tem- 
perament, but to his friends. the artist 
had explained that the seclusion he en- 
joyed there, together with the fresh air 
and the magnificent view, was a con- 
stant stimulus to creative effort. 

The night elevator, iff charge of a 
highly excited operator, rocketed 
Madran and his assistant to the twen- 
tieth floor, and from there they ascended 
a narrow stairway to the roof. Outside 
the door of the boxlike structure, that 
contained Calverley’s studio and living 
room, stood a uniformed officer. He 
saluted as Madran and Crabtree passed 
him on their way in. 

Another officer was stationed inside 
the studio. It was a large, high-ceiled 
room, furnished with rugs, tapestries, 
and curios that looked as if they had 
been gathered from all the corners of 
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the earth. Madran blinked his eyes at 
the sketches of models in unconven- 
tional poses that embellished the walls. 
The two tall windows at the side com- 
manded a view of the myriad glittering 
lights of lower Manhattan. 

“He’s in there, sir,” announced the 
officer, pointing at a door in the rear. 

Madran and his assistant stepped 
into a small living room, less capri- 
ciously furnished than the studio. An 
electric lamp, shaded in blue and rose, 
shed a soft illumination over the room. 
A table in the center was covered with 
books and art journals, and in the arm- 
chair beside it, with head slumped 
down against the left shoulder, sat the 
dead artist. Over the right temple was 
a clotted splotch of crimson. 

Madran studied him narrowly. The 
man in the chair seemed in his late 
thirties. He was powerfully built, and 
even in death the rugged features re- 
flected a great amount of robust energy. 
He had thick, wavy black hair that fell 
down in a mop across the forehead. 
Only the sensitive nostrils and the shape 
of the lips suggested the artist. 

The captain glanced at his watch. It 
was ten-thirty, and Madran suspected 
that Calverley could not have been dead 
more than an hour. As he put the 
watch back in his pocket, he caught a 
pair of eyes peering out at him from 
one of the dim corners of the room. 

“Well, heffo!” he ejaculated. “Who 
are your” 

A timorous little man advanced out 
of the shadows. He stood with his 
shoulders hunched forward, his hands 
clasped across his stomach. From time 
to time a shudder went through him. 

“I’m Mr. Calverley’s servant, sir, 
he announced. ‘‘Timkins is my name.” 

“Well, Timkins, how long have you 
been in this room?” 

“Only about ten minutes, sir. Or 
maybe fifteen. I—lI can’t be sure, sir. 
It might be twenty.” 
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“Or even sixty,” suggested the cap- 
tain pointedly. 

“Oh, no, not as long as that, sir.” 

“Explain yourself, Timkins.” 

The little man came a step closer, but 
he kept his eyes stubbornly averted 
from the body. “This was my night 
out, sir, and I had been visiting my 
sister in Hoboken. I never like to stay 
out late, and I came back here about 
ten o’clock, or maybe it was nearer nine- 
forty-five. I can never be positive about 
time. Anyhow, when I walked in I—I 
found him sitting just like—like that, 
sir.” He pointed at the body in the 
chair, but his eyes were fixed on the 
captain. 

“You sleep here, Timkins?” 

“Yes, sir,” and the servant indicated 
a door directly opposite the one that 
connected the living room with the 
studio. 

“And what did you do after you sa. 
the body?” 

“IT suppose I should have telephoned 
the police, but I was scared out of my 
wits, so I ran down to the floor below 
and rang for the elevator. I had to 
wait two or three minutes before it 
came up—I guess it was nearer five. 
It might even have been ten. I was 
so frightened I didn’t notice. I told 
the elevator man that Mr. Calverley 
had been murdered, and then I came 
back here. I’ve been here ever since.” 

Madran turned to Crabtree, who had 
been making an inspection of the room. 
“Send for the elevator man and the 
superintendent of the building,” he di- 
rected. “Now, Timkins, do you know 
if Mr. Calverley expected any visitors 
this evening ?” 

“I’m sure he didn’t, sir. I think he 
would have said something to me. 
Whenever he entertained company, 
which wasn’t often, he always asked 
me to stay and wait on them, even if 
it happened to be my night out.” 

“Did he ever have any lady visitors 
come up to see him?” 
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Timkins opened his lips to speak, 
then quickly closed them again. The 
captain’s question seemed to have sug- 
gested a terrifying thought to him. His 
face turned a little paler, and his knees 
shook violently. 

“You might as well come out with 
it, Timkins,” said Madran sternly. “I 
intend to find out, anyway.” 

Timkins seemed impressed by the ar- 
gument. He spoke in low, quavering 
tones: “There was one lady who came 
up to see him occasionally, but, when 
he expected her, Mr. Calverley always 
had me stay here to act as a sort of 
chaperon, sir.” 

Madran’s lips twitched. Timkins, 
middle-aged and of a shrinking and un- 
heroic disposition, had an air of pro- 
found respectability about him that 
made him well suited for the réle. 

“Her name, Timkins?” 

Again a curious hesitancy came over 
the servant. He stammered and shifted 


his weight from one foot to the other. 


Madran did not press the question, for 
at that moment Crabtree entered with 
the superintendent and the operator of 
the lift. Madran questioned them 
closely, first verifying Timkins’ state- 
ment that he had gone up in the ele- 
vator between nine-forty-five and ten, 
and that shortly afterward he had rang 
for the operator and blurted. out the 
news of Calverley’s death. 

“Did you take up any strangers in 
the last hour or two?” was Madran’s 
next question. 

“No, sir,” replied the operator with 
emphasis. “I took up three of the ten- 
ants about seven, but neither of ‘em 
stayed very long. Them and Timkins 
was the only ones, sir.” 

“What about the stairs? Couldn’t.a 
stranger have got up that way without 
attracting attention ?” 

It was the superintendent, a some- 
what portly, red-faced man, who an- 
swered. “He might until nine-thirty, 
if he watched his chance and slipped 
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in while the elevator runner was busy. 
At nine-thirty we close the iron gate 
at the foot of the stairs, and after that 
it’s impossible for any ene to get up 
or down except by the elevator.” 

“Or the fire escape,” suggested Ma- 
dran. He turned to the untfermed offi- 
cer and instructed him to make a thor- 
ough search of the stairway. Then he 
dismissed the superintendent and ele- 
vator man, and only Crabtree, Timkins, 
and himself were left in the room. 

“It’s a fairly safe bet that the mur- 
derer slipped up the stairs before nine- 
thirty,” he told Crabtree. “It would 
have been a good joke on him if he 
found the gate closed when he came 
down again.” 

“He still had the fire escape,” Crab- 
tree reminded him. “You suggested 
that yourself.” 

“So I did,” said the captain. “Now, 
Timkins, what is the name of the young 
lady who used to call on Mr. Calverley 
occasionally ?” 

The servant wrung his hands and 
seemed acutely embarrassed. 

“Maybe I can help you.” 
Madran grinned complacently. 
her name Julia Marsh?” 

Timkins started violently. 
see how you guessed it, sir.” 

The captain chuckled in a pleased 
way. He did not tell Timkins that he 
had noticed an autographed photo- 
graph that occupied a conspicuous posi- 
tion on the mantel. The loveliness of 
the face made a strong appeal even to 
Madran’s practical mind, but it was the 
eyes that held him longest. They were 
very large, very luminous and, he 
thought, tragic. 

“When did you see her last?” he de- 
manded of Tirhkins. 

The servant thought for a moment. 
“I think it was Monday, sir. Or 
maybe Tuesday. I can’t be sure. It 
was one of the two days.” 

“I suppose she and Mr. Calverley 
were very good friends?” 


Captain 
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“Oh, yes, sir, very good friends in- 
deed.” Timkins spoke very emphat- 
ically ; so emphatically, in fact, that Ma- 
dran’s brows curled upward in a suspi- 
cious manner. - 

“If they were such good friends,” 
said the captain insinuatingly, “how was 
it that they had such a violent quarrel 
the last time Miss Marsh was here?” 

Timkins shrank back with a gasp of 
astonishment. He stared at the cap- 
tain, as if doubting whether he was 
quite human. And there was no need 
for Madran to disillusion the servant 
by informing him that he had merely 
based a daring guess on Timkins’ over- 
emphatic answer to the previous ques- 
tion. 

“You see, Timkins, there’s no use 
beating about the bush,” he said softly. 
“What did Miss Marsh and Mr. Cal- 
verley quarrel about?” 

Timkins’ honest face showed that he 
was in great distress. “It didn’t amount 
to anything, sir. It was only what you 
might call a lovers’ quarrel. Why, I 
don’t even remember what it was 
about.” 

The captain regarded him craftily. 
“You're not a very good liar, Timkins. 
If you were, I’d have the handcuffs on 
you in a minute. A poor liar is usu- 
ally an honest man, and for that rea- 
son I don’t believe you had anything 
to do with Mr. Calverley’s death. I'll 
give you one more chance. Why did 
Miss Marsh break off the engagement ?” 

It was too much for Timkins. Once 
more he gave the captain a flabber- 
gasted stare, and then he sank limply 
into a chair. He could not know that 
Madran had caught a glimpse of a soli- 
taire when he peeped into the table 
drawer. Evidently the ring had been 
tossed there carelessly, with one of the 
grand gestures of indifference that a 
man executes when an affair of the 
heart comes to a disastrous end. 


“You don’t want to tell me?” The 
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captain shrugged. “Oh, well, in that 
case we'll ask Miss Marsh to explain. 
By the way, Timkins, have you been in 
your bedroom since you returned?” 

By way of answer Timkins wagged 
his head in a dazed fashion. 

“I might have known,” said the cap- 
tain casually. “The first thing you did 
after finding your employer dead was 
to ring for the elevator man. By the 
way, I thought I heard a noise in there 
when I spoke of the broken engage- 
ment. I wish you would open the door 
and ask Miss Marsh to step out.” 

Timkins shrank farther into the 
chair. He stared in stupefaction at 
Captain Madran, then he fixed a horri- 
fied gaze on the bedroom door. A sud- 
den noise sounded in there, as if some 
one was excitedly fumbling about in 
the dark, and then all was quiet. 

“Hurry, Timkins!” There was a tri- 
umphant gleam in the captain’s eyes. 

With a great effort the servant 
struggled out of the chair. Slowly and 
haltingly he approached the door. He 
cast a despairing glance over his shoul- 
der, and then he placed a hand on the 
knob. With great reluctance he drew 
the door open, then stood aside. 

“Step out, Miss Marsh,” 
Madran. 

There was no answer, and the cap- 
tain took a few brisk steps toward the 
door. It was dark in there, save for 
the light that came from the living 
room, and at first he could see noth- 
ing, but after a little he discerned a 
figure cowering in one corner. The 
captain’s lips tightened a little, and his 
hand went to his hip pocket. The bar- 
rel of a pi:tol gleamed in the electric 
light. 

“It—it isn’t Miss Marsh!” exclaimed 
Timkins, and there was a trace of relief 
in his chattering tones. 

“It seems not,” said the captain. He 
raised his voice. “Come out here, you! 
I want to look you over.” 
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Author of ‘‘Penny Protection,’’ etc. 


EVOTED as he was to clas- 
sic literature, Mr. Amos 
Clackworthy spent much time 
in his luxurious Sheridan 
Road apartment gathering 
various and sundry stray bits of in- 
formation which could be turned into 
ammunition for future attacks upon 
idle and surplus wealth. His reading 
diet included the careful perusal of the 
daily newspapers. He was now en- 
gaged with the want ad columns as 
James Early, nearly always disgruntled 
in the master confidence man’s moments 
of reflection, sat by the window, hoping 
that another adventure was not far off. 
The Early Bird was genuinely happy 
only upon those occasions when Mr. 
Clackworthy was engaged in the al- 
ways interesting business of annexing 





easy money. 
“Boss,” complained the impatient 
James, “you make a guy feel like he 


was sittin’ in the public library all the 
time; ain’tcha ever gonna let me un- 
leash the old chin?” 

“My dear James,” answered Mr. 
Clackworthy smilingly, “if, as the old 
saying has it, ‘silence is golden,’ I fear 
you would be a pauper.” 

“I ain’t strong for solitary confine- 
ment, I’m tellin’ the world,” mumbled 
The Early Bird. “Pretty soon, boss, 
I'll be deaf an’ dumb through lack of 
practice. Whatcha find in the papers 
that’s so interestin’, huh?” 

“For some minutes,” replied Mr. 
Clackworthy, “the ‘business chances’ 





column has intrigued my attention. It 
is really amazing what a wealth of hu- 
man interest is to be found between . 
these lines of agate type. There is hu- 
mor, there is tragedy. We find the 
youthful and enthusiastic young in- 
ventor seeking capital for his patent 
potato peeler; we find the commercial 
down-and-outer pleading for funds to 
save his industrial existence; we find 
him——” 

“Cheese it, boss; cheese it!” inter- . 
rupted The Early Bird. “Better be let- 
tin’ the old bean exercise the idea of 
grabbin’ a coupla bales of the yellow 
stuff.” 

“We find here,” proceeded Mr. 
Clackworthy with unshattered urban- 
ity, “a want ad far out of the ordi- 
nary. It has a distinct appeal and even 
suggests—ah—-possibilities.” 

“Y’mean, boss, that you gotta hunch 
on coaxin’ a bunch of Uncle Samuel’s 
I O U’s away from their happy home?” 

“A hunch, James, happens to be 
precisely the proper word. Take a 
look at this and tell me what you think 
of it.” The master confidence man 
drew a penciled bracket about the want 
ad to which he referred and passed it 
over. The Early Bird, suddenly inter- 
ested, took it and read: 


CAPITAL WANTED—Young girl left 
profitable business by her father has become 
victim of unscrupulous competitors and is 
about to be pushed to the wall. Owns small, 


and until recently, profitable factory; also 
valuable trade names as principal asset. 
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Only outside capital will save situation. 
More interested in defeating designs of com- 
petitors than in profits, Address DES- 
PERATE, Globe X.-221. 


“There is nothing more appealing, 
my dear James, than a lady in dis- 
tress,” observed Mr. Clackworthy. 

' “An’ nothin’ more expensive,” vol- 
unteered The Early Bird sagely; “lay 
off a skirt what’s in trouble, boss.” 

“I would say, James,” pursued the 
master confidence man, “that the young 
woman who signs herself ‘Desperate’ 
is of the fighting type, and e 
. “They all are,” broke in The Early 

Bird. “My guess is that she’s some 
wise moll throwin’ out the bait for 
suckers. Business an’ wimmin mix just 
like nitro an’ matches. Any way you 
figure it, boss, it’s a good game t’ stay 
out of.” 

Mr. Clackworthy, refusing -to be 
warned, shook his head. 

“Your dire predictions fail to dis- 
courage me,” he said laughingly. “I 
admit, of course, that she may be an 
adventuress ; even taking it for granted 
that she is not, her appeal is much 
too vague to permit of any defi- 
nite decision, but certainly there can 
be no harm in listening to her story. 
I shall consider myself forewarned by 
your kindly advice in dealing with the 
lady, but I shall drop a line to ‘Des- 
perate’ this very afternoon and ask her 
to call upon us and explain her pre- 
dicament in greater detail. If, as she 
claims, she has been persecuted by un- 
fair and dishonest methods, we shall 
see what can be done about teaching 
these unscrupulous gentlemen a lesson 
in business ethics. 

“There is no spectacle quite so satis- 
fying, James, as that of witnessing a 
doctor swallowing his own bitter pills. 
And, moreover, the idea of playing the 
financial gallant rather appeals to me.” 

As he fixed the master confidence 
man with a disgusted stare, The Early 
Bird sighed hopelessly. Nevertheless, 


he sought to use his powers of per- 
suasion in saving Mr. Clackworthy 
from his own impulsiveness. 

“Boss,” he said earnestly, “I’m gonna 
slip you my own experience in helpin’ 
these here ‘ladies in distress’ that you 
been spielin’ about. One day I was 
hoofin’ it down State Street, sportin’ a 
new twenty-dollar silk shirt, in the 
bosom of which is a chunk of ice that 
you’d think was one of the missin’ 
Russian crown jools. In addition t’ 
this sparkler what was shinin’ in the 
sunlight like a policeman’s flash lamp 
up the mouth of a dark alley, my 
worldly goods an’ possessions consisted 
of seven hundred frog skins what I 
had parked in the old kick an’ a watch 
what was good for ten simackers at any 
hock shop in Chi. 

“This here lady in distress comes 
trippin’ along State Street just as it 
happened to be my luck t’ be passin’ 
by. Looks? Boss, that dame was so 
good lookin’ that the blind man on the 
corner wiped his glasses for a better 
squint, an’ the traffic cop let a buzz- 
buggy get by his stop signal without 
even frownin’. 

“While I was givin’ her the admirin’ 
double ‘O,’ her arms begins t’ flop 
around like she had mistook State 
Street for Lake Mich an’ was practicin’ 
her swimmin’ lessons. It takes me a 
coupla full-sized minutes t’ get jerry 
to the fact that she ain’t off her nut, 
but is puttin’ on the usual prelims t’ 
passin’ into a state of unconsciousness. 

“IT gets wise just in time to let the 
poor lil’ thing faint on my manly 
shoulder. Just as I was lookin’ around 
for some guy t’ call an ambulance, Miss 
Peaches sorta opened her eyes an’ give 
me one of them dazzlin’ spotlight stares, 
an’ whispers somethin’ about callin’ a 
taxi so’s she c’n go home to her pop- 
per’s big place on Lakeshore Drive. 

“Me? Sure, I calls the taxi an’ slips 
the chauffeur a buck outta my own 
kick t’ drive extra careful. See? The 








taxi rolls off, an’-—well, I see y’got it, 
boss. Same old game; I’m minus a 
sparkler what set me back four hun- 


dred smackers, seven hundred berries 


in real dough, an’ a darn good watch. 

“Now, y’got the low-down on why 
you’re gonna find me sidesteppin’ ever’ 
time I lamps a skirt wavin’ the distress 
signal.” 

But even in the face of this eloquent 
earnestness Mr. Clackworthy declined 
to be deterred; he unscrewed the cap 
of his fountain pen and proceeded to 
indite a letter to “Desperate, Globe 
X.-221.” 


II. 


“The goods!” 

In these two terse words The Early 
Bird epitomized his hastily revised opin- 
ion of “Desperate” as he opened the 
door of Mr. Clackworthy’s apartment in 
response to her ring. One glance was 
sufficient to dissipate his suspicions and 
convince him that she was a sharer of 
neither men nor dollars. 

Mr. Clackworthy laid aside a volume 
of Emerson’s “Essays” and received his 
visitor with a courteous bow. She was 
brisk and businesslike without it de- 
tracting from her feminine charm. 
Her gaze was cool and appraising, giv- 
ing evidence of a practical mind; yet 
she had an oval face and dimples. 

“Are you Mr. Clackworthy?” she 
questioned. “I am here in answer to 
your note; yes, I am ‘Desperate.’ My 
name is Edith Harley.” 

“T am pleased to meet you, Miss Har- 
ley,” Clackworthy said, shaking hands 
gravely. “This is my friend and as- 
sistant, Mr. James Early.” James 
clicked his heels together and did his 
best Chesterfieldian. 

“Glad t’? meetcha,” he declared with 
obvious sincerity. 

Miss Harley seated herself and got 
down to business with simple direct- 


ness. 
“I received quite a large number of 
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replies to my appeal for capital, Mr. 
Clackworthy,” she said, “and since a 
great many of them were palpably from 
curiesity seekers, I took the precaution 
of loeking up the bank references 
which you gave me in your letter. I 
find that you are a man of means; your 
bank speaks quite highly of you.” 

The master confidence man smiled. 
Banks usually speak well of a customer 
who carries a balance of from twenty 
thousand to seventy-five thousand dol- 
lars and lacks the annoying habit of 
asking for loans. 

“So,” went on Miss Harley, “I de- 
cided, to talk things over with you and 
see to what extent you are interested. 


Z shall be frank with you and say that 


I am fighting against tremendous odds. 
I am afraid that my need calls for a 
man who has both capital and sporting 
blood.” 

“That’s the boss!” exclaimed The 
Early Bird enthusiastically. ‘He ain’t 
got no use for a sure thing. He likes 
to take gamblin’ chances.” 

Miss Harley glanced up curiously 
at this idiomatic outburst, so at vari- 
ance with the elegant Mr. Clackworthy; 
then her lips parted into an amused 
smile, and she laughed. 

“What a refreshingly original man 
you are, Mr. Early!” she exclaimed. 

“Mebbe I gotta side-show vocab,” 
admitted The Early Bird, “but I’m 
handin’ you the straight dope about the 
boss takin’ long shots.” 

“Let us hear your story, Miss Har- 
ley,” said Mr. Clackworthy, with a 
slightly. reproving frown in James’ di- 
rection. 

“It can be told quite briefly,” ex- 
plained Miss Harley. “My father was 
a chemist, and ten years ago he launched 
the Harley Cosmetic Co. His capital 
was small, and he had a hard struggle 


.of it, but his formulas for the manu- 


facture of certain cosmetic products 
were so far in advance of anything 
else on the market that he began to 


’ 





oe 


— 
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build up a growing and profitable busi- 
ness, 

“He got along all right until he got 
big enough to attract the attention of 
the cosmetic trust. No, I don’t sup- 
pose you realized that such a thing as 
a cosmetic trust existed, but it does. It 
is owned by a certain Mr. Thackery 

~Striker.” 

“Ah!” murmured Mr. Clackworthy. 
“The name is most familiar.” He 
turned to the compact card-index file 
on his desk, wherein reposed the names 
of various and sundry men of wealth, 
which The Early Bird insisted upon 
referring to as “the sucker list.” The 
master confidence man dignified it with 
the more sedate title of “prospect list,” 
and it contained much information re- 
garding the private life, habits, and 
weaknesses of the subjects thereof. 

True enough, the name of Mr. 
Thackery Striker was there, and, in a 
glance, Mr. Clackworthy refreshed his 
memory. His notation regarding the 
head of the cosmetic trust read: 


THACKERY STRIKER, age 59, reputed 
several times millionaire. Very stingy; never 
gives to charity. Unscrupulous and greedy. 
Controls United Cosmetic Co. Involved in 
many lawsuits. Many times accused of ap- 
propriating valuable formulas, etc., of other 
concerns. 


“Yes,” he added, “I know a little 
something about Mr. Striker.” 

The girl permitted herself a slightly 
puzzled frown. 

“You—you have been gathering in- 
formation regarding Mr. Striker?” she 
gasped out. “How did you know that 
he—that [——” 

“T did not know, Miss Harley,” re- 
turned Mr. Clackworthy smilingly. “It 
happens that I often collect information 
regarding men of Striker’s caliber. We 
may get around to that presently. 
Please proceed.” 


“My father,” she went on, “was one — 


of those never-say-die kind of men. He 
had chances to sell out for a good sum, 


but he would have preferred to go 
broke than to do business with a man 
like Thackery Striker. He kept on 
fighting, and he managed to keep going 
in spite of all sorts of unfair compe- 
tition and embarrassments. It would 
take too long for me to go into the his- 
tory of all that; what is more impor- 
tant is what happened after I took over 
the business. 

“When father died I came into full 
control of the Harley Cosmetic Co. He 
made me promise that I would nevet 
sell out to Striker, and I have kept that 
promise. I knew a good deal about the 
business itself, but finance was a thing 
that puzzled me. When I took over 
the business we had about twenty thou- 
sand dollars in cash, and our products 
were selling well. 

“In our office was a man named Hat- 
field; he was a sort of sales manager 
and general factotum. When I took 
things over I depended a good deal on 
Hatfield. He got me to try some new 
schemes that sounded very fine; the 
twenty thousand dollars began to dwin- 
dle, and I borrowed money at the bank. 
Then things began to go wrong. Or- 
ders were unsatisfactory; we had trou- 
ble in the factory. Too late did I dis- 
cover that Hatfield had sold out to 
Striker, that Striker was paying him to 
deliberately wreck the Harley Cosmetic 
Co. 

“Now we get down to the present sit- 
uation. Just before father’s death we 
had virtually perfected a new prepara- 
tion which we had decided to call 
‘Youth Bloom.’ It is really a very su- 
perior product which has a wonderful 
effect on the complexion. We are now 
just ready to launch it, but there is 
no money to launch it with. Hatfield 
saw to that. Moreover, I have some 
notes due at the bank, and I’m afraid 
that the only way I can meet them is 
to sell out the business. The only peo- 
ple I can sell to is Striker’s concern. 

“The day after I discharged Hatfield 
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—and he now has a good job with the 
Striker outfit—our chemical reports on 
Youth Bloom mysteriously disappeared 
from the office safe. I can prove noth- 
ing, but Hatfield was the only man 
who could have opened the safe ex- 
cept myself. Of course, I know the 
formula by heart and have quite a lot 
put up, but Striker has it, too, and, I 
understand, is getting ready to put it 
on the market under another name. He 
plans a big advertising campaign, and 
that, as you can see, practically kills 
the chances of Youth Bloom.” 

Mr. Clackworthy nodded. 

“T think I understand,” he said. 
“What you want is sufficient capital to 
put Youth Bloom on the market—first ; 
to beat Striker to it, as it were.” 

“Exactly,” replied Miss Harley. “By 
the time we could go to court with 
Striker, the United Cosmetic Co. would 
have their product so firmly established 
that it would be virtually impossible to 
market my- product. It will take a 


good deal of money—quick money. 
The man who puts up the capital can 
have the lion’s share of the profits; 
what I want is to beat Striker.” 
“Tut!” reproved Mr. Clackworthy. 


“Never lose sight of the dollar. 
Wouldn’t it be better to beat Striker and 
get a profit, too?” 
“But you wouldn’ 
“Then I would,” said Mr. Clack- 
worthy. “My dear young lady, I am 
not a capitalist; I operate in peculiar 
ways. I play the game of finance for 
the fun that I can get out of it, and, of 
course, a large part of the fun is see- 
ing the money come in. As a strictly 
business proposition I wouldn’t invest 
a hundred dollars in your enterprise.” 
Miss Harley’s face showed her dis- 
appointment. 
“I—I was hopin 
“Just a minute,” interrupted Mr. 
Clackworthy. “I haven’t said that I 
wouldn’t go in. Let me ask just what 


you know about Striker’s advertising 
plans. When will it start?” 
“I’m not sure, Mr. Clackworthy, but 


_I think that it has already started. Per- 


haps you’ve seen the advertisements— 
trick ads, I think they call them—that 
have been flooding the city lately. There 
is one in the paper by your arm. I 
think that is part of Striker’s cam- 
paign.” 

Mr. Clackworthy glanced down at 
the newspaper; before his eyes was a 
two-column advertisement, about three 
inches in depth, asking the moot ques- 
tion; 

“HOW OLD IS MARY?” 


“One of them ‘Why does the egg fac- 
tory cross the road,’ huh?” interrupted 
The Early Bird, glancing over the mas- 
ter confidence man’s shoulder. ‘Yeah, 
I been lampin’ that teaser in every pa- 
per in town for more’n a week; it’s on 
the billboards an’ in the street cars. 
Got the whole burg on its ear. Catchy, 
huh ?” 

“Yes, it certainly has all Chicago talk- 
ing,” admitted Miss Harley. Mr. 
Clackworthy tapped his fingers absently 
on the table for a moment. 

“Miss Harley,” he asked, “is your 
factory in a position to take orders for 
a very large volume of sales of your 
new product?” 

“Yes, if we had the orders,” she an- 
swered. “We have thousands of jars 
of Youth Bloom ready for delivery.” 

“Humph!” murmured Mr. Clack- 
worthy. “I believe that something like 
five thousand dollars spent in—ah—ju- 
dicious advertising would turn the 
trick.” 

“I see that you don’t know much 
about advertising,” the girl said sadly. 
“It would take real money; five thou- 
sand wouldn’t be a drop in the bucket, 
as they say. Why, Striker’s company 
has already spent twenty-five thousand 
dollars at least.” 

“Exactly, exactly,” admitted Mr. 
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Clackworthy. “I said judicious adver- 
tising ; and that takes in a great deal of 
territory. I have an idea in mind that 
will produce, perhaps, an amazing lot 
of publicity for your Youth Bloom— 
very amazing, indeed, to a particular 
gentleman.” 

“But—but I don’t see——’ 

“Morally, Miss Harley, Striker owes 
you a great deal of money—and, in a 
way, I conduct a collection agency for 
forcing the payment of moral debts.” 

“I—-I don’t understand!” she gasped 
out. 

“Perhaps it is better that you 
shouldn’t,” declared Mr. Clackworthy. 
“Something tells me that you are a slave 
to what we sometimes call ethics; since 
my conscience is more elastic than 
yours, I shall ask that you let me han- 
dle this in my own way. If you will 
give me your telephone number, I shall 
be able to let you know within a few 
hours if we shall be able to help you.” 

For a moment Edith Harley fixed the 
master confidence man with a fasci- 
nated, yet penetrating gaze. 

“You—you are rather amazing, Mr. 
Clackworthy,” she said slowly. “You 
—you ask me to put my approval on a 
scheme of which I know absolutely 
nothing, and yet—something tells me to 
trust you. I—I hardly know what to 
say.” 

“Leave it to the boss,” advised The 
Early Bird enthusiastically; “he’s han- 
dled wiser guys than this Striker goof, 
an’ if he falls down on this job—well, 
I'll tell the world he’s sure gonna lose 
his little. playmate !” 


J 


ITI. 


The Early Bird dropped into the fac- 
tory of the Harley Cosmetic Co., so 
he explained, to reassure Miss Harley 
that she need not worry once Mr. 
Clackworthy had taken the financial 
helm. He would not admit to himself, 
much less to any one else, that his in- 
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terest was largely in the good-looking 
president personally. 

Just as James was making his labori- 
ous adieu, Miss Harley, glafcing out 
of the window, saw none other than 
Mr. Thackery Striker approaching the 
entrance. 

“Goodness!” she exclaimed. “There's 
the old octopus himself. There isn’t a 
soul in the office but us, for Perkins 
went downtown. Please, Mr. Early, | 
won’t you wait just a few minutes? 
You—you can step into the back office; 
I don’t want to see that man alone!” 

“T gotcha,” said The Early Bird 
grimly, “an’ if that walkin’ wad of 
jelly starts anything he’s gonna squash 
at the bottom of them stairs. See?” 

Edith Harley laughed. 

“He is fat, isn’t he?” she said. 
“Please don’t be too gallant, Mr. Early.” 

Mr. Thackery Striker was one of 
those kind of men who advertise their 
prosperity with diamonds. Upon his 
puffy third finger sparkled a large stone, 
while an even bigger one shone like a 
locomotive headlight from his tie. A 
heavy gold watch chain was strung 
across his ample waist, from which 
was suspended a  diamond-studded 
charm. 

The Early Bird had seated himself 
in the back office, the door left open a 
cautious three inches, when Mr. Striker, 
puffing and red of face from his climb 
up the stairs, entered. Wheezing, he 
sank into a chair. 

“Decided to be reasonable?” he de- 
manded by way of beginning. “Thought 
I’d come up and find out—before I 
closed you up.” 

“Of course, it depends what you 
mean by ‘reasondble,’” retorted Edith 
Harley icily. “I am not going to do 
business with you, if that is what you 
mean.” 

“It’s me or the sheriff,” 
Thackery Striker. 

“Oh, I guess you’re not going to close 
me up yet,” said the girl. 


declared 
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‘I’m going to close. you up—unless 
you pay this note by nine o'clock to- 
morrow morning,” warned the cosmetic 
magnate. He exhibited a slip of pa- 
per which bore Edith Harley’s prom- 
ise to pay one thousand dollars. 

“Where—where did you get that?” 
she gasped out. 

“Bought it—bought it off the Atlas 
Chemical Co.; it was due three days 
ago.” 

“I—I know it was, but—but they 
promised to wait ten days on it; they 
said ” 

“Changed their mind when they 
found out how shaky you were,” inter- 
rupted Thackery Striker gloatingly. 
“Bought it for ninety cents on the dol- 
lar from the Atlas outfit. 

“You’re a smart girl; you can see 
we've got you licked. Turn over 
everything to me and I’ll write you out 
a handsome check.” The truth was 
that the legal process involved by a 
foreclosure would take some time. 
Also, Mr. Striker liked the trade name 
of “Youth Bloom,” which she had a 
copyright on, and was anxious to use 
it in the product which was to be his 
answer to the question, “How Old Is 
Mary?” He had thought she would 
realize the hopelessness of her fight 
long before now; his experience with 
women had been that they couldn’t 
stand the gaff. 

“Never!” cried Edith Harley, her 
eyes blazing. “I'll never sell out fo 
you—never. I'll never quit! I'll fight 
you until the sheriff’s hammer falls. 
You have cheated me, bribed my office 
manager, stooped to everything that 
was mean, low, and contemptible. I'll 
try and meet the note to-morrow morn- 
ing; perhaps I can, but sell—never!” 

Thackery Striker gulped at this dis- 
play of nerve, and his greenish-hued 
eyes were lighted with a sudden in- 
spiration. 

“Grit,” he grunted. 





“Never saw a 


girl with such spunk; like spunk in a 


woman. You’d made a man a fine 
wife—just the kind of a wife I’ve al- 
ways wanted. You’re broke; I’m rich 
—millions. I’ve never married; all of 
7em I met were clinging vines—don’t 
like ’em. You'll do. 

“Whatcha say—er---Edith? Sup- 
pose we keep it all in the family? Not 
a bad idea, eh?” 

For a moment she stared at him in 
speechless amazement, and then she 
tried to wither him with a glance of 
scorn, but Thackery Striker wasn’t the 
sort that wilts easily. 

“Marry you!” she cried. 

“Sure. I’m rich; I’d give you 
everything you wanted.” 

“As if that were everything!” ex- 
claimed Edith Harley. “No! You— 
you old toad! I wouldn’t marry you, 
not if you were the richest man in the 
world.” 

“Better think it over,” advised Mr. 
Striker. ‘“There’s lots of girls that 
would jump at the chance. It ain’t 
every day that a poor girl like you will 
have the chance to marry a million- 
aire.” 

“T don’t have to think it over; my an- 
swer is no!” 

“Pshaw,” depreciated Mr. Striker; 
“you're a little surprised, that’s all. I 
ain’t so bad. I’m fond of you, always 
did like you, but didn’t stop to think 
about it until just now when I saw you 
flare up that way.” 

“Don’t talk to me; get out of my 
office—get out quick!” 

“Now, don’t be silly,” urged the cos- 
metic king. The unattainable was al- 
ways what he most desired, and the 
fact that she repulsed him only made 
all the stronger his sudden idea of mar- 
rying her. He got up heavily from his 
chair and took a step nearer. 

“Don’t—don’t you dare to touch me!” 
the girl cried. ope 

The Early Bird needed no other_cue; 
like a shot he bounded in from the back 
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office and grabbed the dumfounded Mr, 
Striker by the collar. 

“You’re playin’ hookey from the 
stockyards, ain’t cha, y’big, overgrown 
hog! A nerve y’got, askin’ a swell lit- 
tle dame like this t’ do the ‘till death do 
us part’ stuff with you! 

“This way out! Bring that note to 
the Loop National Bank at nine bells 
to-morrow. mornin’, and your thousand 
berries will be there for you. If you 
come back here, I’m tellin’ the world 
that the papers is gonna have at least 
one obit notice. Beat it before I lose 
my temper.” 

Propelling Mr. Striker to the stairs, 
The Early Bird gave him a shove that 
sent the cosmetic magnate staggering 
and plunging down the steps. [Edith 
Harley burst out laughing. 

“Mr. Early,” she said, “I don’t know 
how I can ever thank you——” 

“Don’t try, ma’m,” mumbled The 
Early Bird, flushing to the roots of his 
hair as her hand touched his in a lit- 
tle gesture of gratitude. “It was a real 
privilege, miss.” 

“But the note—— 

“The boss’ll have t’ cough up that 
thousand smackers, but don’t you worry 
about that.” 

“Smackers ?” 

“Yes’m. I reckon you ain’t jerry to 
my vocab—that sorta slang for ber- 
ries, bucks, iron men, duckets. I giess 
my English is sorta neglected, but by 
practice mebbe I could—that is if some- 
body ” Lost in confusion, amazed 
at his own words, he backed out of the 
office and took flight. 


” 


IV. 


It was while The Early Bird was 
calling upon Miss Harley that Mr. 
Clackworthy was paying a visit to the 
Daily Globe. His prepossessing appear- 
ance gained him instant admission to 
the office of the advertising manager, 
a man named Dunn, who received him 


with that cordiality which hints at the 
expectation of receiving a fat advertis- 
ing contract. 

“Mr. Dunn,” explained the master 
confidence man, “I am not a cash cus- 
tomer to-day; in fact, I am looking for 
a little free information. I am plan- 
ning a new product which will mean 
some advertising. I have been attracted 
by the campaign with the catch phrase, 
‘How Old Is Mary?’ I like the man’s 
work and would like to get in touch 
with him.” 

“Certainly,” agreed Mr. Dunn. “I 
do not know who the advertiser is, but 
the copy came to us from the Kenicott 
Agency, and I understand Mr. Fitch, 
one of the Kenicott crack copy writers, 
prepared it.” 

“Thanks, 
him at once.” 

Straightway the master confidence 
man drove over to Michigan Avenue to 
the offices of the Kenicott Agency. 
Ushered into Mr. Kenicott’s private of- 
fice, he began the interview by opening 
his wallet and placing upon Mr. Keni- 
cott’s desk five one-thousand-doilar 
bills. 

“On account,” he explained. ‘I want 
your man Fitch to help me plan an ad- 
vertising campaign. I would like to 
have Mr. Fitch’s time for a day or 
so to talk things over.” 

“Certainly,” agreed 
amazed despite his experience with 
rapid-fire business methods. Fitch was 
sent for; he was a dignified little man 
with tortoise-shell spectacles and an im- 
portant manner. Mr. Clackworthy at 
once plunged into the details of an en- 
tirely mythical advertising campaign. 
After some fifteen minutes of elo- 
quence, he glanced at his watch and 
arose hastily. 

“Another appointment,” he ex 
plained. “Think it over, Fitch; get 
some of those good ideas of yours to- 
gether, and meet me at the Blackmere 


[ shall get in touch with 


Mr. Kenicott, 
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Hotel at six o’clock. We'll dine to- 
gether.” 

Promptly at six Mr. Fitch was at the 
hotel. Mr. Clackworthy and The 
Early Bird were there, and after the 
introductions, the master confidence 
man led the way to the private dining 
room he had engaged. The Black- 
mere’s cellar was entirely law-abiding, 
but that did not prevent Mr. Clack- 
worthy from smuggling in a quart of 
his own private stock and tipping the 
waiter an extra five dollars to serve 
it in approved style. The Early Bird, 
after the introduction, lapsed into an 
introspective silence almost alien to his 
nature, : 

When Mr. Fitch sat down at the ta- 
ble he found an envelope under his 
plate. Opening it, there greeted his 
eyes the dazzling yellow of a brand- 
new five-hundred-dollar bill. 

“A little incentive for your best 
work,” said Mr. Clackworthy. “The 
firm has nothing to do with-that. Give 
us the best you’ve got and there’s an- 
other five hundred dollars waiting for 
you. All I ask is that you give us as 
clever an idea as you did the United 
Cosmetic Co.” 

“How—how did you know that was 
their advertisement?” exclaimed Fitch. 
“It was supposed to be a dead secret 
until the big surprise was given to the 
public.” 

“One of the cleverest stunts I ever 
saw put into an advertisement,” praised 
Mr. Clackworthy. “The whole town 
is asking, ‘How Old Is Mary?’ Great 
stuff !” 

“Yes, I thought it was rather fair,” 
agreed the ad writer, with a thin show 
of modesty. 

The dinner, perfect as were all the 
dinners where Mr. Clackworthy played 
host, proceeded, pleasantly irrigated by 
a constant procession of liquid refresh- 
ments. Mr. Fitch really wasn’t much 
of a drinking man as a rule, but he 
found it hard to refuse ¢o clink glasses 


with a host who slipped a five-hundred- 
dollar bill under his plate. By the time 
the demi-tasse had arrived the adver- 
tising wizard was a bit loose of tongue 
and thick of speech. ° 

“If we decide to run a catch-phrase 
campaign, how long would you sug- 
gest that we run it before springing 
the big announcement?” asked Mr. 
Clackworthy. 

“Shay two -weeks,” replied Mr. 
Fitch, closing one eye to shut out a 
tendency toward double vision. 

“Just the length of the United Cos- 
metic Chemical Co.’s campaign, eh?” 
Mr. Clackworthy asked craftily, and 
Fitch nodded heavily. That meant that 
it was but four days until Thackery 
Striker would give the curious public 
the answer to his question, “How Old 
Is Mary?” 

“Now let’s go over some ideas and 
see what we can do,” suggested the mas- 
ter confidence man. After Mr. Fitch 
had spent some time in trying to get 
his scattered wits together, the confer- 
ence was adjourned until the following 
day. Mr. Fitch was loaded into a taxi 
and sent on his befuddled way home. 

“Boss,” demanded The Early Bird, 
“what’s all this guff you was handin’ 
this Fitch guy about gonna make some 
health tonic gotta do with throwin’ the 
harpoon into that Striker goof in time 
t’ keep him from trimmin’ the little 
lady ?” 

“James,” replied Mr. Clackworthy, 
“our magic health tonic is guaranteed 
to cure Mr. Striker of his terrible 
malady of grabitis; it is guaranteed, as 
well, to take the Harley Cosmetic Co. 
from its financial sick bed and restore 
it to good health. By the way, I wish 
you would call up Miss Harley and 
tell her to rush out large quantities of 
Youth Bloom. I think there is going 
to be a big demand for it about day 
after to-morrow.” 

The Early Bird’s face brightened. 

“T’ll say the phone company never 
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got a more cheerful jitney,” he de- 
clared. 

“Why, bless my soul!” murmured 
Mr. Clackworthy. “I believe I have 
developed a romance.” 

“G’wan,” mumbled The Early Bird, 
but he flushed guiltily. 


V. 


After two further conferences with 
Mr. Fitch, the ad-writing wizard of the 
Kenicott Agency, Mr. Clackworthy, on 
the afternoon of the third day, took 
three samples of what was considered 
the best “teaser” copy to sell “New 
Life,” the magic health tonic. 

“They’re all so blessed good that I 
can’t make up my mind,” declared Mr. 
Clackworthy to the glowing Mr. Fitch. 
“Here, old man, get yourself a new 
hat.” And with a wink he slipped the 
delighted copy writer a_ carelessly 
crumpled one-hundred-dollar __ bill. 
“Tell you what I’m going to do; I'll 
take this copy along and let the other 
fellows see it. I'll get back here be- 
fore the office closes. You go ahead 
and reserve me a full-page ad in all 
of the papers, and I'll trot along.” 

But, evidently, Mr. Clackworthy 
must have had some trouble in locating 
the “other fellows,” for when five 
o’clock came he had not returned to 
the offices of the Kenicott Agency. Mr. 
Fitch twiddled his thumbs impatiently 
and waited. He had ordered three 
thousand dollars’ worth of newspaper 
advertising that must be paid for, copy 
or no copy. As he had very carefully 
explained to Mr. Clackworthy, he had 
a dinner engagement with his wife. 

At five-thirty Mr. Clackworthy tele- 
phoned. 

“Sorry to keep you waiting, old 
man,” he apologized, “but I’ve had trou- 
ble in getting hold of one of my men. 
Suppose you run along after calling 
up the papers and arrange for me to 
take the copy down personally.” 


“Fine!” agreed Fitch, breathing a 
sigh of relief. “I'll call up the adver- 
tising managers and fix it up. They 
won’t accept the copy, you know, with- 
out our O. K.” Mr. Clackworthy 
knew that very well, indeed. “That’ll 
be a great favor to me, Mr. Clack- 
worthy. You're a brick!” 

However, at the last minute Mr. 
Clackworthy seemed to find fault with 
all of the advertisements that Fitch 
had written; he tossed them aside and 
substituted one of his own. 

In Chicago the next morning there 
were a good many interested thousands 
who read the answer to the question 
that had them guessing for nearly two 
weeks. Twenty-five thousand dollars 
had been spent by Thackery Sériker in 
whetting the public curiosity as to the 
age of Mary, but most interested was 
Mr. Striker himself. 

Thackery Striker, idly turning 
through the pages of his favorite pa- 
per, dropped his cofiee cup so violently 
that the hot liquid sloshed over the 
sides and scalded his fingers. For a 
moment he sat in stupefied anger; then 
he began to swear. When his choice 
stock of expletives was exhausted he 
rushed to the telephone and angrily 
thumbed through the book until he 
came to the name of “Harold B. Fitch.” 

Mr. Fitch, just arising, answered 
drowsily. 

“You—you double-crossed me!” 
yelled Thackery Striker. “What— 
what do you mean?” 

“T don’t understand what you mean,” 
interrupted Mr. Fitch with dignity. 
“Who are you, anyhow ?” 

“This is Thackery Striker, and you 
know what I mean!” 

“T swear I don’t; I swear it!” 

“Then turn to page three of the 
Globe!’ roared Striker. ‘Twenty-five 
thousand dollars’ worth of advertising 
used to pull a competitor out of a bad 
hole—and you sold out!” 

In a daze Mr. Fitch left the telephone 
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and got the papers. On page three, the 
position he had engaged for Mr. Clack- 
worthy and Mr. Clackworthy’s New 
Life tonic, he found: 


HERE‘S THE ANSWER. 

Any woman is as old as she looks; 
For Every Woman in Chicago 
YOUTH BLOOM 
The Magic Cosmetic. 

“A Fountain of Youth in Every Jar.” 
On Sale for the First Time 
TO-DAY. 


Five minutes later Mr. Clackworthy’s 
telephone rang, and the master confi- 
dence man reached for the instrument. 

“James,” he said to The Early Bird, 
“it’s either Miss Harley, Striker, or 
Fitch.” 

“Whatcha gonna tell ’em—if it’s 
Striker or Fitch?” demanded The Early 
Bird. 

“You shall hear,” answered Mr. 
Clackworthy as he removed the re- 
ceiver. For a moment he listened to 
Mr. Fitch’s accusations and demands 
for explanation, tumbling over the wire 
in one long string of unbroken sen- 
tences. ; 

“Just a minute, Mr. Fitch,” he inter- 
rupted pleasantly. “I decided at the 
last moment not to manufacture New 
Life tonic. And since I had purchased 
a considerable amount of newspaper 
space, I decided that it was a shame to 
let it go to waste, so I made an ar- 
rangement with a very dear lady who 
was badly in need of some advertising. 
What harm is there in it?” 

“Don’t you try to play innocent with 
me!” shouted the anguished Fitch. 
“You stole twenty-five thousand dollars’ 
worth of Striker’s advertising thunder, 
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and you know it! I'll have you ar- 
rested; I'll v 

“T think not, Mr. Fitch,” replied Mr. 
Clackworthy. “There is nothing crimi- 
nal in inserting in the newspapers an 
advertisement for a bona-fide product 
of superior merit. If Mr. Striker is 
injured it is unfortunate for Mr. 
Striker, but there is no reference what- 
ever to any advertisement of Mr. 
Striker’s.” 

“You—you made me lose my job,” 
wailed Fitch, suddenly wilting. 

“And got you a better one, my boy,” 
soothed Mr. Clackworthy. “The Har- 
ley Cosmetic Co. is going to need a 
bang-up advertising man, for those ads 
to-day are going to start them on the 
road to success. Salary fifty per cent 





more than you are now receiving. 
Think it over.” 
Pushing back the telephone, Mr. 


Clackworthy turned to The Early Bird 
with a chuckle. 

“Well, James,” he said, “we seem 
to have put it over. It pays to adver- 
tise—especially if we get some one else 
to pay the bill. Youth Bloom is made 
and Mr. Striker’s product has struck 
the rocks. The lady in distress is no 
longer in distress, and as soon as she 
has reimbursed us for our actual cash 
outlay, our interest in her ceases.” 

“Say, howya get that way!” ex- 
claimed The Early Bird indignantly. 
“Whatcha mean our interest ceases? 
I'll speak my own piece, boss. 

“An’ say, boss, I gotta be polishin’ 
up on the old English; reckon I’ll be 
lookin’ up the address of some night 
school or somethin’, huh?” And hook- 
ing his Malacca stick over his arm and 
patting his cravat into a more exact 
knot, The Early Bird sauntered off to- 
ward the door. 
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CHAPTER I. 
IN TELEGRAPHIC CODE. 


E had seen her first on the ob- 
servation platform, a pretty, 
piquant-featured little person. 
Her clothes betrayed a love 


H 


of luxury, but her manner held a 
marked quality of self-reliance and in- 
dependence. 
eyes—— 
Well, to be frank, they had fascinated 


The hair, the lips, and the 


him, and Doctor Robert Ridgeway was 
not in the habit of allowing his mind to 
be obsessed by the picture of a woman. 
There always had been too much else in 
the world for him, too much curiosity to 
be satisfied regarding the things which 
always lay just ahead—too much chance 
for a bit of adventure here, something 
new in the line of an occupation there, 
or some mental refreshment in the way 
of an unusual experience only around 
the corner. Other men might have been 
born with a silver or pewter spoon in 
their mouths, but Robert Ridgeway had 
been born with a question mark on his 
tongue. 

That he had dabbled at a score of 
things must be credited to this ingrained 
curiosity. A comfortable fortune had 
placed him beyond the need of working 
for a livelihood, and he was free to fol- 
low the lead of his whims. A summer 
on a cattle ranch, as one of the hands, 
a winter in the hills with a telegraph key 


as his only companion, had been two of 
his stunts, undertaken simply to know 
the feeling of a sixty-dollar-a-month 
man. Once he had served as a chauf- 
feur to an acquaintance whom he de- 
tested, and at the end of two months he 
was fully cognizant of what happens 
when you are an inferior to a man with 
a peanut brain. Ridgeway had nothing 
to show in the way of dollars and cents 
for his experience, but, as he himself 
remarked, “It’s always good to know 
those things.” 

A whimsical curiosity, it might be 
added, formed the mainspring of Doctor 
Robert Ridgeway’s thoughts, actions, 
and impulses. When there wasn’t any- 
thing new he invented it. There had 
been no reason for him to be a physi- 
cian, but one day he had wondered what 
the life was like and hied him to a 
medical school. The fact that persons 
insisted upon his treatment for their ills 
had kept him in the profession. Other- 
wise he would have been shooting ele- 
phants in Africa, or tearing down the 
wall of China in an endeavor to learn 
what was inside of it. 

Perhaps, after all, it had been curi- 
osity which had attracted him to the girl 
on the platform, curiosity in spite of her 
beauty—yet, all in all, there was nothing 
curious about her. She was merely a 
pretty girl, going from St. Louis to 
Kansas City, presumably, on the day 
train, and reading a magazine on the 
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observation platform to while away a 
part of the rocking, rather tedious, trip. 

But, come to think of it, why wasn’t 
he curious about every one else on the 
train? Perhaps, and Doctor Ridgeway 
felt a bit uncomfortable, as he realized 
it, there was something to the fact that 
he liked her type of beauty. Perhaps 
he wanted to know her for herself alone. 

“Fust caw-w-w-w-w foh lunchin in 
de dinin’ cyah!” 

As the white-clad waiter passed on, 
Doctor Ridgeway became aware that he 
was hungry. A choice of seats was his 
as he entered the diner. Only two other 
persons were there, two men, sitting at 
a duet table near the center of the car. 
Ridgeway scarcely noticed them as he 
chose the table next to them. For a 
long time he wrote on his order blank, 
then, leaning back in his chair, he 
watched, with a half-blank stare, the in- 
flux of other passengers, all seeming to 
crowd toward food with a common im- 
pulse. Table after table filled, and the 


seat opposite Ridgeway was occupied. 
Then his attention went to the girl. 
There she stood, in the entrance of 
the diner, waiting with as much patience 
as one can assume on a railroad train, 
while the steward solved the problem of 


where he would seat her. At last it was 
settled—in one of the three available 
seats remaining in the car, across the 
aisle and behind the young doctor, just 
opposite the two men who had formed 
the first occupants of the car. Quite 
vaguely and with but little realization of 
the fact, Ridgeway wished that the other 
seat at his table had been vacant. Then 
suddenly his mind centered upon some- 
thing else, something that had brought 
him memories of his days as a station 
agent, and of his signal corps service in 
France—the faint, yet clearly distin- 
guishable, tapping of a fork against a 
plate, in the dots and dashes of the 
Morse code. It came from behind him, 
from the table where the two men sat, 
and the message was just one word: 
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“Pipe.” 

The four letters could mean several 
things; Ridgeway accepted them in the 
obvious slang meaning of “to look.” It 
had been meant, evidently, for only one 
set of ears, but the young doctor availed 
himself of the injunction also. te 
turned his eyes not toward the sound, 
but toward the opposite side of the car, 
where, in the panel mirror, he could see 
the forms of the two men who sat be- 
hind him and he noticed that one of 
them had looked cautiously toward thie 
table where sat the young woman of the 
observation platform. 

It had been only a matter of curios- 
ity, but, with the giance into the mirror, 
it had turned to one of interest. Plainly 
and frankly Doctor Robert Ridgeway 
didnot like the appearance of the man 
who had glanced toward the girl. There 
seemed to be something sinister in his 
black eyes, shadowed, it seemed, by 
heavy black brows, which were joined 
by a thin line of hair above his nose. 
He did not like the way his hair edgéd 
down upon his forehead nor the color- 
less, straight line which passed as a 
mouth. A second later there came the 
tinkling of the makeshift telegraph 
again, this time in a different key, evi- 
dently sent by the man who, a moment 
before, had been the recipient of the 
former message : 

“Try to lamp her ticket.” 

“Her” could mean but one person— 
the girl. The table opposite the two 
men was occupied by men except for the 
girl. ‘‘Her” in reference to that table 
was manifest. The conductor had just 
entered the car and was examining the 
tickets of the passengers. The tele- 
graphed instruction had meant that the 
two men behind him were secretly eager 
to learn the girl’s destination. Robert 
Ridgeway, as the conductor came 
nearer, passed out his own ticket a! 
sently, but his eyes were fastened on 
the mirror, that he might watch the 
black-featured man and his companion 
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who was as sandy and negative as the 
other was dark and positive. In another 
second the conductor had reached the 
table where the girl sat. 

“Tickets, please,” he said, and the girl 
reached for her bag, a moment later to 
hand him a small bit of cardboard. The 
conductor glanced at it. 

“Straight through to Kansas City, 
huh,” came in a sort of official grumble. 
“What’s your seat number?” 

The girl gave it, but Robert Ridge- 
way did not hear. His attention was 
focused on the mirror, which reflected 
a black-featured man who suddenly 
glanced toward his companion, raised 
his eyebrows slightly, and then, with a 
thin, repressed smile went on with his 
meal. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE DOCTOR’S DIRECTIONS. 


T could mean one of many things, and 
the curious brain of Robert Ridge- 
way carefully considered them all. In 
the first place it could mean the possi- 
bility of a flirtation, innocent or other- 
wise, and, from his vantage point, the 
young physician intently watched the 
mirror and the reflections that it con- 
tained. But the two men were now oc- 
cupied with their food and they did not 
so much as glance at the table across 
the way. Apparently no remarks 
passed between them that could be in- 
terpreted as intended for the listening 
ears of the girl. 

In fact there was nothing flirtatious 
about them. The face of the black- 
featured man was, if anything, taciturn 
—a natural expression, it seemed. 
That of his companion was only par- 
tially visible in the mirror, yet enough 
of it could be seen to proclaim that, as 
far as any outward appearance was con- 
cerned, he had dismissed all thought of 
the girl across the aisle. As for her, 
at no time had she given the slightest in- 
dication that she had noticed them. 

Ridgeway’s attention reverted to his 
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meal, but not to a dismissal of his curi- 
osity regarding the little play which had 
occurred behind him. « Evidently the in- 
terest of th two men and the signal by 
telegraph had not been occasioned by a 
desire to flirt. Nor was it because the 
attention of one was being drawn to 
some person that he knew. There was 
a certain stealth about it, an undercur- 
rent of secret understanding that Doctor 
Robert Ridgeway did not like, although 
he told himself rather forcibly that it 
was none of his business. 

For half an hour he sat at the table, 
listening for some word, some expres- 
sion that would give him a hint for the 
motive of the telegraphed message, but 
none came. The conversation of the 
men was purely casual. They talked of 
the scenery, or complained of the slow- 
ness and rocking of the train, little else. 
Across the way, the girl finished her 
luncheon and left the car. Ridgeway, 
watching closely in the mirror, saw that 
the men did not even look up. What 
had it all meant? 

On the surface—nothing. Two trav- 
eling men, perhaps, who had seen a 
pretty girl, liked her looks, and won- 
dered whether she was going to the 
same town as they. Ridgeway had more 
than once heard the telegraph used for 
trivial things—many times he had been 
with operators who had carried on 
whole conversations by means of code, 
when they could have talked with far 
less effort. On the face of it, he was 
using a good deal of brain power on 
something that amounted to nothing. 
Yet he persisted. 

“If that black-browed person didn't 
look so much like a cutthroat,” he mut- 
mured to himself as he left the car and 
started across the vestibule, “I wouldn't 
pay so much attention to it. But he— 
he’d double-cross his own mother.” 

Then he entered the parlor car and 
stood for a moment, hesitant. The Pull- 
man, with the exception of one occt- 
pant, was vacant, and that occupant was 
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the girl, leaning back in her chair and 
idly watching the passing scenery. A 
sudden, quixotic impulse seized Ridge- 
way. He reached for his card case and 
went forward. 

“If I may intrude——” he began, and 
she looked at him sharply, that expres- 
sion in her eyes which seems the second 
nature of a woman in repelling the ad- 
vances of a strange man. Ridgeway 
grinned and held forth his card. “I 
hope you won’t think me forward or in- 
quisitive,” he went on, as she reluctantly 
took his card, “and I assure you that I 
am not. A little incident just happened 
back there in the diner which makes me 
feel that you may need protection.” 

“Protection?” She looked at him 
queerly. “I think you must be mis- 
taken.” 

“I—I hope I am.” Ridgeway saw 
that he was in deep water, with but 
small means of extracting himself. “If 
I may introduce myself further, I anr 
an honorary member of the police de- 
partment of Kansas City. I a 

Then he halted for a moment. A man 
had brushed against him in passing, and, 
on looking up, Ridgeway identified him 
as the sandy-complexioned person of the 
dining car. A second later the black- 
browed man also passed. Then, with- 
out even a glance in his direction or 
that of the girl, they went on, evidently 
toward the smoking-observation car. 
Ridgeway nodded in their direction. 

“If I might ask,” he inquired, “did 
you ever see either of those two men 
before?” 

The girl turned, with a look of be- 
wilderment in her gaze. “Not before 
this morning,”’ she replied. “I noticed 
them as I was getting on the train in St. 
Louis. They boarded the car just a few 
minutes after I did.” 

“And you don’t know anything about 
them that would indicate that they could 
wish you any harm?” 

“Why, of course not. 


Did you say 
you were from the police?” 
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“I only used that as a reference. I 
was afraid that you might think I was 
attempting to further an acquaintance 
with you. It’s—it’s nothing of the sort,” 
he assured her hastily. ‘But I was sit- 
ting near you in the diner and’’—he 
drew his police identification card has- 
tily from its case—“here is my police 
reference.” 

“Thank you.” She said 
coolly and returned it to him. 

Ridgeway went on. “As I was say- 
ing, I was sitting near you in the diner 
and heard one of these men telegraph to 
the other to look at you when you came 
in. I would have thought nothing of 
that, as it was only natural that anybody 
would want to—that is—I wouldn't 
have thought so much of it if the other 
one hadn’t telegraphed later to his com- 
panion to learn your destination from 
your ticket when the conductor came to 
collect them.” 

“They did that?” 

“And, of course, it seemed queer to 
me. So I listened to see if their conver- 
sation would give any inkling of their 
purpose. It did not. Then, seeing you 
here, I simply obeyed an impulse to 
warn you regarding them.” 

“But what’—the girl was plainly 
frightened now—‘“could they want with 
me?” 

“T’m sure I couldn’t say. You're not 
in any trouble?” 

“Of course not. I’m merely going to 
Kansas City for a day or two, before 
joining a girl friend who is at Excel- 
sior Springs.” 

“Do you know Kansas City well?” 

“Not at all. I live in New York.” 

“Then, in view of what has happened, 
could I suggest that you walk straight 
through the station and to the uniformed 
taxi starter and engage a cab to take 
you to either the Park or Muehlton. 
They’re the big hotels. Of course any 
taxi might be all right, but, since this 
thing has happened, I think it best not 
to take‘any chances. 4 


it rather 
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“T had planned on the Muehliton.” 

“Either one is all right. Only, if 
you’re alone and not familiar with the 
city” ’ 

“You’ve almost frightened me into 
staying at the Union Station and taking 
the very next train out!” 

Ridgeway laughed. “Oh, I wouldn’t 
do that. Besides, all this may be just a 
fabric of my imagination. They may 
be just two men who, if you'll pardon 
me for saying it, were interested in you 
and didn’t want to talk about you for 
fear you might hear them. So they tele- 
graphed.” 

“But why should they want to look at 
my ticket? And what could they want 
with me, anyway?” 

It was the second time she had used 
the expression. Was it merely an ac- 
cidental form of speech, or was it 

“If I may presume,” Ridgeway con- 
tinued, “would it be asking too much 
for me to be granted the privilege of 
inquiring about you at the hotel? Please 
understand me,” he hastened to explain, 
“T am asking for nothing more—merely 
to be sure that you are safely there.” 

“But why so much solicitude on your 
part?” Her smile thinly covered a cer- 
tain amount of sarcasm. Ridgeway 
was certain now that she suspected him 
of some ulterior motive. 

“No solicitude whatever,” he an- 
swered coolly. “As I told you, I am 
connected in an obscure way with the 
Kansas City police department, inas- 
much as I have served as an auxiliary 
surgeon in the emergency department 
for several years. I am only doing what 
I would do for any one who is a stran- 
ger in a city. If you care to give me 
your name and allow me to inquire if 
you are safely in your hotel, very good. 
I shall be glad to do so, in as gentle- 
manly a way as is possible. If not, I 
understand perfectly.” 

He moved away a step and waited. 
For an instant she hesitated. Then: 
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“I should be glad to have you tele- 
phone.” 

“And the name?” 

“Edwards—Margaret Edwards, of 
New York.” 

“Thank you.” Then, with a certain 
sense of relief, Robert Ridgeway moved 
quickly on, out to the smoking compart- 
ment, where he bit viciously at a cigar 
and puffed with furnacelike rapidity for 
a full ten minutes. One expression kept 
recurring to him—‘what could they 
want with me?” Was it merely a figure 
of speech, or had he announced to a 
hunted person the information that she 
was being shadowed by detectives? 

Now that he looked at it coolly and 
calmly, with the thought of her pretty 
features and engaging manner deliber- 
ately thrust aside, it seemed the logical 
thing. More than one female crook has 
been piquant and pretty ; many a whole- 
souled, hard-working detective has 
looked like a photograph from the 
rogues’ gallery. Deep, heart-whole dis- 
gust swept Robert Ridgeway. 

“As a member of a police depart- 
ment,” he said to himself, “I’m a fine 
little news bureau. Well, I guess there’s 
only one thing to do, and that’s to fol- | 
low it through!” 


CHAPTER III. 
COLD WATER. 


HEN the train wheezed beneath the 
sheds at Kansas City’s tremen- 

dous station, Doctor Robert Ridgeway 
remained true to his decision. Keeping 
in the background, he joined the Pull- 
man group of passengers, as it started 
up the long platform toward the station 
proper, and his eyes narrowed slightly, 
as he noticed that the two men, each 
carrying a light bag, had gravitated to 
a place directly behind the girl. At least 
one of his surmises was true—she was 
being shadowed. Whether it was be- 
cause they were detectives who sus- 
pected her of some infraction of the 
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law, or whether they were two evil- 
minded men who meant her harm, Rob- 
ert Ridgeway did not and could not 
know. Certainly, if they were detectives 
they came from another city. Ridge- 
way had never met either of the two in 
Kansas City police headquarters. 

There was only one thing for him to 
do, if he were to adhere to his determi- 
nation. As they went through the chute, 
mingling with the other passengers of the 
St. Louis train, they gave no indication 
of being anything but four straggling 
persons, strung out along the great, ce- 
ment runway, four persons intent upon 
reaching a destination—and nothing 
else. So much for appearances. In 
reality they formed a double game of 
quarry and chase, in which Robert 
Ridgeway felt that he had“ the advan- 
tage. 

Not that there were any melodramatic 
indications of shadowing on the part of 
the two men before him. In fact Ridge- 


way felt a certain angry admiration at 


the skillful!’ manner in which they kept 
the object of their pursuit in sight, yet 
gave no sign, no evidence of the fact 
that they were on her trail. Before 
Ridgeway had realized their purpose, 
they had reached a position from which 
they could hear her order se the taxi 
driver at the entrance to the station. 
Undoubtedly they had learned the in- 
formation, which they so evidently had 
desired, the name of the place where she 
intended to stay while in the city. 

sut, with this knowledge gained, they 
still gave no sign of interest. They did 
not look after the departing machine, 
nor did they exchange any words or 
meaning glances. Instead, as though by 
common consent, they were following 
the program of two men accustomed to 
entering and leaving Kansas City; they 
refused the proffered aid of a score of 
machines, and turned abruptly over the 
viaduct toward the district which housed 
the cheaper terminal hotels. In their 
wake went Robert Ridgeway, uncon- 
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scious of any fact except that he was 
following two men whose actions to him 
had caused suspicion. He was wholly 
unaware that they knew anything of the 
man behind them. 

After two blocks Ridgeway halted. 
The men had turned in to the entrance 
of a middle-class hotel, apparently to 
register and to be assigned to their 
rooms. Back to the corner went their 
shadower, content in the knowledge that 
he had traced them to their living place. 
In case of trouble, he had some tangible 
evidence of their abode, if the rather 
slight string of circumstances pointed to 
such a thing. A minute later a taxi 
passed, and Ridgeway hailed it. In less 
than an hour he was in his combined 
home and office, far out in the residence 
district of the city. 

After he had relieved himself of the 
dust and grime of travel, he went to the 
telephone and called the Muehlton, 
where Margaret Edwards had an- 
nounced her intention of staying until 
time to leave for Excelsior Springs. 
The connection was almost instantane- 
ous. 

“Miss Edwards?” 

“Yes. Who is this?” 

“Doctor Ridgeway, who spoke to you 
on the train. I am venturing to intrude 
merely long enough to inquire if you 
reached your hotel safely.” Then he 
laughed. “Of course you have, or you 
would not be answering the telephone.” 

“Yes, thank you.” The voice was 
coolly courteous. 

Ridgeway believed he could detect the 
intimation in it that he was attempting 
to further an acquaintance. He added 
hurriedly: “Thank you. The call was 
merely professional, I assure you. I 
shall take the liberty of calling you 
again, before you leave, but merely for 
the same purpose.” 

“But, doctor, if you please, I see no 
reason for such anxiety. Are you sure 
that this isn’t imagination on your 
part?” 
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“I hope it is.” 

“Have you anything on which to base 
anything different?” 

“Nothing, except certain actions and 
suspicions. I hope they are unfounded. 
I give you my word of honor that I 
will bother you only once again.” 

“Thank you.” This time there 
seemed to be relief in the tone, and 
Robert Ridgeway turned from the tele- 
phone, a puzzled look on his face. 

“T wonder,” he exclaimed, “what the 
dickens I’m butting into? I ” Sud- 
denly he chuckled. “This is getting 
good—it’s got me to talking to myself 
already !” 

Then he sought to dismiss the subject 
from his mind, to efface it as a trivial 
incident, but to no purpose. There had 
been something in the sinister features 
of that black-eyed, black-browed man 
which had led Doctor Robert Ridgeway 
on to. strange conjectures, queer 
thoughts, even fears. And now, in spite 
of his every effort, they could not be 
crowded from a mind which shielded, 
even under ordinary circumstances, a 
little more than its share of curiosity. 
Eight o’clock that night found him in 
the big, rambling red building at Fourth 
and Main Streets, which houses Kansas 
City’s police department, waiting some- 
what restlessly on the “mourners’ 
bench” for the post-dinner appearance 
of the chief. At last that individual ar- 
rived, and Ridgeway followed him into 
his office. 

“What’s on your mind, doc?” the 
chief asked. 

Ridgeway had waited, as patiently as 
possible, while the chief had read a few 
inconsequential telegrams, perused the 
evening “dope sheet,” glanced at a lieu- 
tenant’s report and then, somewhat 
stodgily, lighted a cigar. Now, with the 
query, he leaned eagerly forward. 

“Maybe a_ lot—maybe nothing. 
Here’s all I know.” 

Then he hurried to a recounting of 
the events of the afternoon, finally to 
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add: “I suppose it all looks silly—per- 
haps it is. However, that doesn’t af- 
fect any one but myself. I’m in this 
position, chief: I feel that, if anything 
crooked is going on, you should be told 
about it. On the other hand, I also feel 
that, if I have butted in on any case 
where detectives from this or any other 
city are following the girl, I ought to 
make a clean breast of it. I know, if 
such a thing were happening, they’d re- 
port " 

“Not necessarily.” The chief held his 
cigar before him and eyed the ashes stu- 
diously. ‘Might, if it was just an ordi- 
nary State case. Anything Federal, 
though, would be different. Wouldn't 
hear much about it until the time for the 
pinch to be made. But, from what you 
say: Me 

Ridgeway looked interested and 
hunched farther forward. Then he ex- 
plained to the chief the suspicious inci- 
dents that had led him to question the 
honest intentions of the two men whom 
he had first encountered on the diner of 
the train. 

The chief listened to the story, his 
face a complete blank, while Ridgeway 
talked. Then he smiled and said: 

“If I were you I believe I[’d go on 
home to bed and forget the whole inci- 
dent. More than likely the lady is run- 
ning away from an irate husband who 
doesn’t want to be run away from. It 
happens every day, doc, and _ there's 
usually a divorce buzzard on her trail.” 

And, as much as he hated to believe 
it, Doctor Robert Ridgeway could find 
no argument with which to refute the 
statements of the chief. The young 
woman had called herself “miss,” it is 
true, but, on reflection, Ridgeway was 
forced to acknowledge this was a ruse 
to which any married woman might re- 
sort to conceal her identity. 

With a reluctant assumption of the 
chief’s views he admitted to the latter 
that what had seemed to be a real 
“case,” was only a matter of divorce de- 
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tectives and a fair quarry seeking to 
evade an irate husband. Then he 


turned from police headquarters toward 
home, nor paused to notice that a wait- 
ing taxicab took on a black-browed pas- 
senger, as he entered his car, just a few 
feet from the headquarter’s entrance. 


CHAPTER IV. 
BROKEN GLASS. 


FQOBERT RIDGEWAY obeyed one 
, injunction of the chief, at least—to 
go home. The other two—to go to bed 
and to forget the incident of the girl 
and the two sinister persons who had 
shadowed her—were lost by the way- 
side. Not that Ridgeway didn’t try— 
for he did. He sought every available 
thing that would take his mind from the 
subject, but he failed in all of them. 
Even his favorite diversion of micro- 
scopy held but little interest for him. 
Plainly and frankly, Robert Ridgeway 
was hooked on a bait of curiosity. He 
wanted to know the truth of it all—yet 
he didn’t. He hoped that it all meant 
nothing more serious than a divorce 
case, but just the same he didn’t hope 
this at all. If it were a divorce case— 
well, some way, it hurt him to know 
that the first girl who ever had inter- 
ested him was married to some one else. 
Yet, if it wasn’t this, what was it? 

He halted suddenly and raised his 
eyes from the microscope into which he 
had been peering. From outside the 
big window, which ran along the side 
of his operating room, had come a slight 
noise, as of some one scuffling along the 
running board of the fence, which par- 
alleled his house. The curtain was 
raised; for an instant Ridgeway won- 
dered whether some one had climbed 
that fence and now stood without, look- 
ing in on him? He started to turn to 
his microscope again, only to leap to his 
feet and run vaguely toward the drawer 
of his desk for his revolver. For the 
barest space of an instant, a human 


hand had shown, pressed hard against 
the big pane; then again a scuffling 
sound, as of some one falling, followed 
by a shattering noise, as a heavy stone 
crashed through the glass at the point 
where the hand had been but an instant 
before! 

Then all was silent, while Ridgeway, 
revolver poised, stood staring blankly 
from the gaping hole in the window 
pane to the round stone which had rolled 
to within a few inches of his feet. With 
a sudden determination he whirled from 
the room and, rushing down the hail to 
the front entrance of the building, 
gained the exterior and made the circuit 
of the house to the point where the 
eavesdropper had concealed himself. 
But no one was there. 

Halfway up the.street a motor car 
drew slowly away from the curb, then, 
with the shifting of gears, gained 
greater speed, at last to drown the noise 
of its progress in the buzzing of a dis- 
tant boulevard. Ridgeway paid no at- 
tention. His mind was centered now 
upon two things—a hand on the window 
pane, then a hurtling stone which had 
crashed the glass and sent it scattering 
in fifty directions about his office. 

What had it all meant? Why that 
hand against the window? Why the 
stone? Ridgeway retraced his steps to 
his office, then, with the aid of a flash 
light, went once again to the fence and 
searched the spot. But the ground be- 
neath the fence was covered with grass, 
and there was no evidence of footprints 
or any telltale marks that would iden- 
tify the eavesdropper—nothing to prove 
whether the person who had placed that 
hand against the window had been a 
man or a woman. Only one thing was 
certain—some one, ,believing hirnself 
safe in the shadows, had climbed to the 
running board of the fence and, from 
that vantage point, had watched him, as 
he frittered about his office. That some 
one had lost his balance and, in falling, 
involuntarily had put forth a hand to 
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save himself. This hand had struck the 
window. But why the stone? 

With a sudden inspiration, Robert 
Ridgeway straightened and raced for 
the office. At once he discarded the 
thought of an ordinary eavesdropper, or 
some person staring into a doctor’s 
operating room out of curiosity. That 
stone had been thrown for a purpose— 
not with the intent of injuring him, that 
much was certain, for it had fallen five 
feet short of him. No, an entirely dif- 
ferent motive was behind the casting of 
that missile. That stone had not been 
thrown for the purpose of injury, but 
for one of destruction! And, with that 
knowledge, Robert Ridgeway hurried to 
his instrument case that he might take 
from it a pair of surgical forceps and a 
sanitary carrier. Then to his knees he 
went and to a studied search of the bits 
of glass which littered the floor. 

Hours followed, in which piece after 
piece of the shattered window pane was 
raised with the forceps and placed in the 
carrier—hours of careful search and of 
more careful handling, once the coveted 
thing had been found. At last, as the 
first gray of dawn began to tinge the 
sky, he hurried out of his office and 
toward police headquarters. 


CHAPTER V. 
A RING FOR RIDGEWAY. 


THE lethargy of early morning held 

headquarters in its grasp when 
Ridgeway arrived there. At the desk a 
sleepy sergeant made marks on a piece 
of paper and stared blankly at the “blot- 
ter” which recorded the arrests of the 
night. In an adjoining room the emer- 
gency force of four patrolmen played 
drowsily at a game of pinochle, in which 
none strove to win. The press room 
was dark, and the door locked. From 
far below, at the bottom of the long, 
iron stairway, leading to the cells, came 
the voices of a negro quartette, mingled 
with the snores of sleepy unfortunates, 
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and the screams of a cocaine victim de- 
nied her drug. The jailer slept at the 
head of the stairway, his chair tipped 
far back against the wall. Only the 
bored desk sergeant exhibited interest 
at Ridgeway’s entrance, and that was of 
a vapid nature. The physician placed 
his package of glass on the long, slightly 
sloping desk. 

“Of course there’s nobody in the Ber- 
tillon room?” - 

“Sure not! Harry’s been home since 
ten o’clock. Be here at eight, though.” 

“Yes, I know. I was just hoping that 
somebody’d be around who could 4 

“Fool around in there? Not on your 
life! Harry don’t stand for it. If it’s 
anything important—like a murder or 
something like that—he always comes 
down.” 

Ridgeway smiled. “Nothing that seri- 
ous, I hope. At least, not yet.” 

“What you got in the package?” 

“Just some pieces of glass, but I’d 
like him to get busy on them, the first 
thing, when he comes, and see if he can 
piece a print out of them. Ridgeway’s 
my name.” 

“Yeh, doc. Recognized you from 
what times you’ve rode the ambulance. 
What’s happened ?” 

Briefly the physician recounted the 
incidents of the night, and the desk ser- 
geant reached for the package of glass. 

“Looks like a prowler, don’t it? 
Somebody laying around until you'd 
gone to bed. You want Harry to call 
you up if he finds anything, don’t you?” 

“Yes, if he will?” 

“Sure. He'll get busy first thing. 
Positive you’ve got a print here?” 

“T’m certain of it. I’m not an expert, 
but I’d say that there is enough of that 
glass which can be pieced together to 
show a portion of the palm and the 
prints of several fingers. Of course the 
print may not be on record, or P 

“T’d make a bet the other way, doc,” 
replied the sergeant, now fully awake. 
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“The way it stacks up with me is simply 
this: Whoever was on that fence was 
figuring on prowling your house. Either 
that, or he was watching you for some 
other purpose—something that he don’t 
care to have you know about. When he 
loses his balance, he puts his hand 
against that pane of glass, without 
thinking, and drops to the ground. 
Then, when he’s down there, he real- 
izes that he’s left a dead give-away be- 
hind him, and that, if you ever take that 
print to the police, they’ll be able to rap 
to him in a minute. So he wants to get 
rid of it. He knows he can’t reach up 
there and wipe it out with his handker- 
chief without you getting a look at his 
face, or, maybe, taking a crack, at him 
with a gun. He’s up against it, and he 
knows it. So he does the best thing 
that pops into his head. He slings a 
rock at that print, hoping to hit it smack 
in the middie and splinter the glass, so 
that you'll never get it together to get 
any results out of. Den’t that sound 
reasonable to you?” 

“It does,” came the answer of the 
physician. “And there was only one 
trouble with his scheme. He missed his 
* mark by about two inches. While it may 
have seemed to him that he struck 
square ; the main point of contact, as the 
splinters of glass show, was slightly 
above the highest point of the print. 
The result was that the breakage of the 
glass radiated in such a way that the im- 
print of almost the whole hand can be 
pieced together.” 

“That’s lucky, ain’t it?” 

“Yes, if the man’s print is in the gal- 
lery, and we can get an identification on 
him. But what I can’t understand is 
why a burglar should want to ransack 
my house! I don’t keep anything there 
worth while—I’m an absolute idiot 
about not having money around. Half 
the time I’m running around this town, 
without more than two or three dollars 
im my pocket. The furnishings aren't 
wonderful; there’s no silver to speak 
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of; about the only thing that couid be 
stolen would be my medical instruments, 
and they’d be pretty hard to get much 
money out of in a pawnshop.” 

“Might have been after dope.” 

“That’s true.” 

“And, besides’—the desk sergeant 
waved a hand—“you never can tell wiiat 
these nuts are going to pull off these 
days. You know Mike Creagan, don’t 
you, that walks the beat out Thirticth 
Street and Woodland? They pulled the 
hottest one on him to-night that you 
ever heard of—so hot that we never 
even tipped off the newspaper bunch to 
it, for fear that we’d be laughed to 
death. Honest! He’s walking his beat 
along Thirtieth Street when he coimes 
to a dark spot, and, the first thing you 
know, he’s been laid out with a black- 
jack. When he comes to, his clothes are 
gone—they’ve undressed him! Can you 
beat it? Well, the hot part about it was 
that Mike always carries a waHet in thie 
inside pocket of his coat, and of course 
he figures that they’ve taken his coat to 
rob him of that wallet. So he hurries 
to the box to telephone in. Well, it was 
early—just about nine o’clock—so we 
send out a couple of men to get his story 
and see what they can find out. There’s 
nothing more than that Mike’s been laid 
over the head with a blackjack, so they 
come on back to headquarters. We don’t 
hear anything more from Mike for 
about two hours—we’ve borrowed the 
clothes of one of the boys down here at 
headquarters and sent them out to him. 
At eleven o'clock in comes a call irom 
Mike. ‘I’ve found my clothes,’ he says, 
‘hanging on my box when I come hére 
to ring in.’ ‘Did they get the wallet:’ I 
ask him. “They did not,’ he comes back. 
‘They never touched nothing.” There 
now’’—and the desk sergeant leaned 
ponderously backward—‘“what are you 
going to make out of that? I’m telling 
you, with so much dope and hooch trav- 
eling around these days, you never can 
tell what these nuts are going to do. 


‘ 
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Nobody ain't safe on the streets, or in 
their houses, any more. I’d feel a lot 
better if they’d start killing themselves 
off.” 

“We all would,” replied Ridgeway 
and moved out of police headquarters 
toward home and the beginning of a 
few hours sleep, ere the coming of 
brighter day. 

And the “few hours sleep” were a lit- 
eral affair. Ejight-thirty o’clock found 
the telephone in the bedroom of Doctor 
Robert Ridgeway clanging vigorously 
for an answer. A brisk voice replied to 
his sleepy hello. 

“Doc Ridgeway?” 

“Yes.” 

“This is Harry—Harry Stageland, 
down at police headquarters. Did you 
leave some pieces of glass down here 
for me early this morning?” 

“Yes, with the print of a hand on 
them. I id 

“Uh-huh. I got ’em. Pieced ’em to- 
gether. Got some pretty good prints. 
You'd better come down here.” 

“Come down? Then Al 

“Yeh”—the voice of the finger-print 
expert seemed to carry something more 
than ordinary interest—“better hurry 
down as fast as you can make it. Looks 
like we’ve stepped into a live one” 


CHAPTER VI. 
ONE ON THE CHIEF. 


At police headquarters Harry Stage- 
land, combined Bertillon and fin- 


ger-print expert, received Ridgeway 
with a petulant gesture. 

“Had everything lined out for you a 
minute ago,” he announced, “but some 
flat-headed harness bull had to come in 
here and ball everything up. Must have 
gotten interested in the picture himself. 
Had the Bertillon stuff out for you, 
too.” 

“Then my visitor’s in the gallery?” 

“In the gallery?” Stageland stared 
at him. “Say, he’s in everything that 
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even looks like a gallery. Man, you 
were playing tag with a real one last 
night!” 

“Who?” 

“Nobody less than a fine, estimable 
character known as “The Jaguar!’ ” 

“Sounds. vicious.” 

“That isn’t all,” Stageland replied, as 
he pawed about the room for the card. 
Finally he called to his assistant: “Tom, 
who took that identification card that I 
had laid out here?” 

“The chief. Said he wanted to look 
it over.” 

“That’s different.” Stageland grinned 
and turned again to Ridgeway. “Did 
you ask me if he was a vicious guy? 
Well, all I can say is that he’s past fifty, 
and he’s spent a good part of his life 
in stir.” 

“What for?” 

“First time for manslaughter, second 
time for assault to kill, third time for 
murder in the second degree. He only 
left Sing Sing, this last time, about 
thirty days ago.” 

. “But what could he want with me?” 
Stageland shruggd his shoulders. 
“Search me, unless you were mixed 

up in some way in his last conviction. 
Jereau isn’t the kind that forgets.” 

“Jereau?” 

“Yeh, that’s his right name, Thane 
Jereau. But he seems to like his alias 
best, and it fits him best, too—The 
Jaguar. From what I remember of the 
card, he was sent up the first time for 
killing a bird in a card game in New 
York. Seems he got caught with a 
hold-out up his sleeve, and he shot be- 
fore the other guy could really prove 
it on him. Almost made a clean get- 
away, when a fellow turned him up and 
got him pinched on a murder charge. 
He squirmed out of everything except 
manslaughter, and he was sent up for 
that. Wasn’t long, though, after he got 
out, before he met up with the chief wit- 
ness for the State and tried to kill him, 
and they got him again. 
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“Up he went once more, and, as soon 
as he got out this time, he started on a 
still hunt for the fellow who had been 
the principal witness on the second trial. 
Had to search for him for a good while, 
but he finally got him—found him one 
night in a big lobster palace on Broad- 
way and started to beat him up. In the 
scuffle the man’s neck was_ broken 
against a marble-topped table. The re- 
sult was that he got soaked for a stretch 
of twenty years, and now, I guess, he’s 
out and up to his old trick of trying to 
kill off everybody that had anything to 
do with sending him up.” 

Ridgeway laughed. “Well, he must 
have missed out in some way with me. 
I never was in a New York lobster 
palace in my life, and I never heard of 
Jereau before. What do you suppose 
could 4 

An officer from the chief’s office wan- 
dered into the Bertillon room at this mo- 
ment and tossed upon the desk an iden- 
tification card, containing on the rear 
side a full set of finger prints, and on 


the other a small photograph and de- 


scription. Ridgeway needed only a 
glance! 

For a long moment he stood silent, 
staring, his mouth half open, one hand 
extended, as if to reach for the card, 
yet seemingly fearful of the closer view 
of the photograph that the action would 
bring him. Visions shot through his 
mind of a dining car, of two men who 
sat silent for the most part through the 
meal, then who communicated by the 
tapping in telegraphic code, of a fork 
against a plate! Droningly, as from far 
away, came the voice of Stageland, the 
Bertillon and finger-print expert: 

“Here’s this picture. Take a look 
at it and see if you’ve ever seen the bird 
before.” 

Ridgeway forced his eyes to the small 
square of paper and nodded. “Yes, I’ve 
seen him—I know him.” 

“But I thought e 

“Not in any connection with murder 
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or anything of that sort. I—I wonder 
if the chief’s busy.” 

“No, his door’s open.” 

Ridgeway turned swiftly and walked 
into the office of the head of Kansas 
City’s police department. 

“Well,” he announced curtly, even be- 
fore the chief had looked in his direc- 
tion, “you were wrong last night.” 

“About what?” 

“That girl and her supposed divorce 
case. One of those two men on the 
train’ the men who were watching her, 
was the man whose picture you were 
just examining: Thane Jereau, better 
known as The Jaguar!” 

“Quit your kidding!” The chief 
swung easily about in his chair and 
faced his visitor. But Ridgeway shook 
his head. 

“T wish I were kidding, chief,” he 
said seriously, “but I’m not. Some one 
watched me from outside my operating 
room window last night and lost his bal- 
ance on the fence. In falling he pressed 
his hand against the window pane and 
then sought to efface the mark by 
throwing a stone through the glass. It 
didn’t work—the stone hit about two 
inches too high. I gathered up the par- 
ticles of glass and brought them down 
here. Stageland has just identified them 
as the finger prints of The Jaguar, and 
he told me his record.” 

“Sure?” The chief rubbed his. chin, 
then pushed a button for his secretary. 
“Send Stageland here.” 

A moment later the expert entered, 
to be questioned, to affirm and reaffirm 
the statements of Ridgeway, then to be 
excused. The chief again turned to the 
physician. 

“Why should he be watching you?” 

“TI don’t know, except that he may 
have seen me talking» to the girl. Then, 
too, when they came out of the railroad 
station, I followed them and saw them 
when they edged up to the taxi starter 
and got Miss Edwards’ address. After 
that I followed them down the street to 
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the Kensark Hotel, where they turned 
in, but I didn’t think they saw me at 
any time.” 

“Certain of that?” 

“I’m not absolutely sure, because I 
didn’t pay much attention. I was all 
wrapped up in watching them and never 
thought of myself. I ™ 

“Of course not. That’s the first 
thought of an amateur detective—gets 
the idea, somehow, that he’s invisible.” 
He reached to the telephone and called 
the captain of detectives. “Send Gher- 
lin here,” he said, and leaned back in his 
chair, staring at the ceiling. At the de- 
tective’s entrance, the chief straight- 
ened. “Gherlin,” he ordered, “there’s a 
bad baby loose in town. Doc Ridgeway 
will give you the dope as you go along. 
Drop in Stageland’s room and get the 
identification picture and measurements 
of a bird named Thane Jereau, alias The 
Jaguar. Then go over to the Kensark 
Hotel with Ridgeway and see what you 
can find out about him.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

Out they went together, the physician 
and the detective, to summon a police 
machine at the entrance of the big, red 
building, and to hurry to the hotel, into 
which Ridgeway, only the afternoon be- 
fore, had trailed the two suspicious- 
appearing men whom he had seen on the 
train from St. Louis to Kansas City. 
The detective tossed the card on the 
desk before the clerk. 

“Got anybody here that looks like 
that?” he asked. 

The clerk examined the card and 
shook his head. “No, sir, nobody at all. 
Fact is, there are no new people staying 
here. Most everybody we’ve got is on 
weekly rates.” 

“And nobody’s registered recently 

“No, sir—I——” Then he halted. 
“What time was he supposed to have 
come here?” 

Gherlin turned to the physician, and 
Ridgeway stepped forward. 

“Just after the arrival of the Bluebird 
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from St. Louis—I’d say about five- 
thirty o'clock yesterday afternoon.” 

“Anybody else with him?’ The 
clerk’s eyes had narrowed with thought. 

Ridgeway hastened to answer: “Yes, 
a smaller man—sandy-complexioned, 
weak-eyed.” 

“One of ’em had on a brown suit?” 

“Yes, the sandy one.” 

The clerk bobbed his head. “I saw 
them, all right, but they didn’t stop here. 
Both of them were carrying grips, and 
this man, the one in the photograph, 
here, was slightly in the lead. They 
came in the Grand Avenue door, and I 
thought, of course, that they were going 
to register. But they didn’t even come 
near the desk. Instead of that they hur- 
ried over into the corner, there by the 
railroad-folder rack, and stood a min- 
ute, whispering. I thought they were 
a couple of bootleggers, and I was just 
getting ready to ask them what they 
were doing here, when they started 
forward suddenly and went out the side 
door. I couldn’t quite get through my 
head what their game was—that’s why 
it all made an impression on me.” 

Gherlin turned to Ridgeway, a cynical 
smile tugging at the corner of the detec- 
tive’s lips. “It’s easy enough for me 
to see,” he said quietly, “they simply 
gave you the duck and then turned— 
from the shadowed to the shadowers! 
We'd better get over to that hotel and 
do some tall talking to that girl!” 


CHAPTER VII. 
BAD NEWS. 


WHAT do you make of it?” Ridge- 

way asked the question as they 
hurried for the machine that would take 
them to the uptown hotel. The detec- 
tive grunted. 

“Several things. From the way the 
girl talked to you and denied every- 
thing, she either is in the dark, or she 
is in cahoots with them in some way 
and doesn’t want it known. They were 
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following her—that’s a cinch. It would 
seem to me that, if they were following 
her to do her any harm, she would know 
something about it. But she denied 
everything to you, didn’t she? It’s pos- 
sible, you know, that she may have been 
one of the gang and was trying to make 
a get-away. Seemed rather cool about 
it all, you know.” 

“Yes, but that may have been because 
she thought I was.trying to start a flir- 
tation with her.” 

“That’s possible. Anyway, we'll find 
out about it in a minute.” They had 
reached the corner of Twelfth Street 
and Grand Avenue and left the automo- 
bile. A few minutes later they were in 
the hotel. The detective disregarded the 
usual methods of calling a room and 
sought the clerk. 

“Listen, Jerry,” he announced, as he 
leaned over the desk, “you’ve got a little 
dame here named Margaret Edwards. 
Think she’s registered from New York. 
Like to find out if she’s in her room— 


without making any too much fuss about 
it. We'd like to have a quiet little talk 
with her.” 

“Sure.” 
have the operator call her room, and, 
when she answers, the operator can say 


The clerk grinned. “I'll 


it was a mistake. What’d you say the 
name was—Edwards ?” 

“Yep, Margaret 
York.” 

The clerk turned away. A minute 
passed, then two, then three. The clerk 
returned and, scanning the long rows of 
key boxes behind him, finally turned. 
“She’s not in.” 

“Don’t know when she went out, do 
you?” 

The clerk shook his, head. “Haven't 
the slightest idea. But it must have 
been early—I haven’t any recollection 
of collecting her key.” 

“Nobody else could have put it in the 
box without your knowledge ?” 

“Not very easy this morning. I’m 
here alone. Weatherbee, the other clerk, 
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reported sick this morning, and I’ve 
been trying to hold down the job by 
myself. What'd she look like.” 

Ridgeway gave as accurate a descrip- 
tion as possible of the girl to whom he 
had talked on the train. The clerk shook 
his head. 

“No, I’m sure of it now. She went 
out before I came on duty. I remember 
registering her in yesterday afternoon 
and assigning her a room, but I haven't 
seen her this morning.” 

“What time did you come-on?” 

“Seven-thirty.” 

The detective whistled. “Early riser, 
ain’t she? Where’s the house dick?” 

“T’ll get him for you.” 

A boy was sent hurrying away and 
returned a moment later with the hotel’s 
private detective. Gherlin drew him to 
one side. 

“Let’s take a little look in a room up- 
stairs. The lady’s out. Edwards is the 
name—Margaret Edwards. We'll see 
if she left anything around the room 
that would give us a line on her.” 

The house detective moved to the 
desk, then returned. Gherlin turned to 
the physician. 

“You wait here,” he ordered. “We're 
going upstairs to look at the scenery.” 

In fifteen minutes he was back and 
moving toward the door with Ridgeway. 
“Looks like we’ll have to stall around 
until the night force comes on,” he an- 
nounced. “None of the day bunch 
seems to know anything that would heip 
us. The maid on that floor says she 
tried the door at seven o'clock this 
morning, and that the girl was gone 
then. The chart shows that she made 
up the room at seven-five. If that’s the 
case, she must have gotten out early.” 

“She hasn’t left town?” 

“Evidently not. There’s a grip up 
there, filled with lingerie and the usual 
stuff that a woman carries on a trip, but 
no trunk. Of course, if she were doing 
a disappearance act, it would be a sim- 
ple thing to carry a little case full of 
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junk to give the appearance that she was 
coming back.” 

“Couldn’t her trunk have been 
checked directly to Excelsior Springs? 
She was only supposed to stay here a 
day or so, you know.” 

Gherlin rubbed his chin. “Yep, that’s 
possible. There’s certainly no indica- 
tion of a trunk around here. I’ve given 
all the records the once over, and there’s 
nothing in the porter’s department to 
show that she had a trunk, or had or- 
dered one brought up here. Of course 
that Excelsior Springs plan would ex- 
plain that part of it all right. As for 
the rest I’ll just have to stick around 
and see if she shows up. If she doesn’t, 
there isn’t anything for us to do but to 
wait and question the night force. 

“There’s nothing in the grip upstairs 
to give you her home address, or any- 
thing of that sort?” 

“Not a thing—only toilet accessories 
and light clothes that you’d expect a 
woman to carry. Nothing more—no 
letters, no address books, no memoran- 
dums, no nothing! By the way”—and 
the detective looked at him quickly— 
“what’ve you got to do to-day ?” 

“A good deal. I’ve been away for a 
couple of weeks, and my practice has 
been pretty badly neglected. I ought to 
make a lot of calls and check up on 
things in general.” 

“Then go to it. What’s your tele- 
phone number? I'll call you if I get 
any dope. If you don’t get a ring from 
me, it'll mean that I haven’t had any 
luck. In that case, try to arrange things 
to meet me here to-night at eleven 
o'clock, when the late bunch goes on. 
Maybe they’ll know something.” 

“T’ll be here.” Doctor Robert Ridge- 
way hurried out to a busy morning of 
patients and conjectures. Every hour 
he called his office, and every hour he 
received the information that no sum- 
mons had come from Gherlin. That 
could mean only one thing—that the 
girl had not appeared. 
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Of course such a thing were possible, 
Ridgeway realized, that she might have 
gone to spend the day with a friend. 
But had not the start been made rather 
early? And would she not have break- 
fasted in the hotel? An investigation of 
the dining room, according to Gherlin 
and the house detective, had brought the 
information that no person resembling 
Miss Margaret Edwards of New York 
had been seen in there that morning. To 
Ridgeway there seemed to be but one 
answer—the disappearance of the girl 
had something to do with those two men 
whom he had seen on the train, those 
two men who had communicated with 
each other by telegraph, and who had 
not been satisfied in their shadowing 
until they had determined absolutely her 
ultimate destination, But why should 
they desire to harm her? 

In the first place, Ridgeway reasoned, 
as he made the rounds of his patients, 
restless under the care of a substitute 
for more than two weeks, Margaret Ed- 
wards seemed too fine a girl to be asso- 
ciated with any such criminals as The 
Jaguar and his companion undoubtedly 
were. She had none of the earmarks 
of the criminal—although, of course, 
Ridgeway was forced to admit that he 
was not much of. an authority on the 
identification and classification of pro- 
fessional lawbreakers. He was guided 
by instinct only, and instinct told him 
that this girl was outside the class of 
The Jaguar and his weak-eyed compan- 
ion, that she was being shadowed by 
them for some purpose of harm, and for 
some reason that meant more than mere 
money. 

Could the motive be the same as that 
of other crimes, on the part of The 
Jaguar—revenge for having sent him to 
the penitentiary? But Ridgeway dis- 
missed the thought. Evidently Mar- 
garet Edwards was not more _ than 
twenty-five years old. The Jaguar had 
been confined in Sing Sing for a space 
of twenty years. One cannot be much 
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of a star witness at five, nor held ac- 
countable for any sort of evidence— 
even by the worst of criminals. No, it 
must be something else, something not 
known at this moment. Ridgeway 
sought in vain for that something 
throughout a long morning and the best 
part of early afternoon. Then he tele- 
phoned his office again. 

“Any calls for me?” he asked, merely 
as a matter of form. 

The reply held a surprise for him. 
“Yes. Call Detective Gherlin at the 
Muehlton Hotel—or, better, hurry 
down there. He says he wants to see 
you as soon as possible.” 

“All right. When did he call?” 

“Just a few minutes ago. At three- 
fifteen, to be exact.” 

Hurriedly Ridgeway clicked up the 
receiver, only to jiggle it again and call 
a patient that he might postpone a visit. 
Then out to his car he shot from the 
drug store, where he had done his tele- 
phoning, and turned toward the Muehl- 
ton. Detective Gherlin was waiting for 
him in the entrance, and Ridgeway be- 
lieved that he could detect a sign of 
nervousness in the headquarters man’s 
eyes. 

“You've found her?” he asked, as he 
reached the detective’s side. 

“I have not!” replied Gherlin. 
“‘What’s more, I don’t think I’m going 
to—without a lot of assistance.” 

“But at least you’ve gotten a trace of 
where she’s gone—or why. 55 

“I’ve gotten nothing except a lot of 
bad news. Something’s happened to 
that girl, and it isn’t anything good! 
Come inside!” 


CHAPTER VIII. 
SADIE’S STORY. 


HE detective was slightly in the lead 
now, hurrying toward the desk, 
and Ridgeway hastened to his side. 
“What is it?” he asked again. 
“Wait a minute—I haven’t gotten it 
4B—DpDs 
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all myself. Thought I’d better wait 
until you came down here, seeing that 
you’ve got more facts about the thing 
than I have.” Then he leaned over the 
desk to the clerk. “Mind sending that 
girl into the manager’s office now?” 

“Certainly.” 

Again Detective Gherlin led the way. 
A moment later they were in the man- 
ager’s office, while a rather hesitant tele- 
phone girl waited until they should ask 
her to be seated. Gherlin looked at her 
in a patronizing way, then motioned to 
a chair. 

“Don’t get the shivers, girlie,” he an- 
nounced. ‘“Nobody’s going to murder 
you. I’m from headquarters, and this 
gentleman’s a friend of mine. Now”’— 
she had seated herself uneasily on the 
edge of a chair—‘‘what did you say 
your name was?” 

“Sadie Morris.” 

“Um. Haven’t worked for the hotel 
very long, have you?” 

“No, sir, only about two weeks.” 

“That’s what the clerk out at the desk 
was telling me. He says you’re still in- 
terested in what the guests have to say.” 

“Well,” answered Sadie, twisting her 
fingers nervously, “I ain’t done any- 
thing that’s really wrong.” 

“Oh, I know that, girlie.” Gherlin 
waved a hand easily. “You're still just 
a bit curious. Now, don’t get the notion 
that we’re after you for anything. 
We're not. Fact is, we'll even speak a 
good word to the management for you. 
That is—if you’ve got what we think 
you’ve got. Now don’t be afraid to talk 
to us—you do listen in on conversations, 
once in a while, don’t you?” 

“Well—yes, sir.” 

“Specially when men call up the 
women guests?” 

The girl grinried. 
funny,” she declared. 

“Yeh, I bet it is. Wouldn’t mind get- 
ting an earful once in a while myself. 
But now, to come to the point: Did you 
do any listening last night?” 


“Sometimes it’s 
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The girl hesitated. “I—I don’t 
know.” 

“Well, let’s see if you can’t think real 
hard and remember. For instance, do 
you remember anybody calling up a 
Miss Edwards?” 

Ridgeway moved suddenly forward. 
The girl put a finger to her mouth and 
sat a long moment in thought. Then 
she looked up. “Yes, I remember that.” 

“What time was it?” 

“About eighty-thirty o’clock, I think.” 

“About eight-thirty ? Are you sure?” 

“No, Lain’t. It might have been nine, 
or nine-fifteen, for all that. I didn’t 
pay much attention to the time. When 
them calls come in I just jam the slip 
into the time clock and give it a punch, 
and I never pay much attention to what 
time it is. But it wasn’t much later 
than that, because I got sick about nine- 
thirty o’clock last night and went home, 
and, of course, it was before that.” 

“Sure. Anyway, it was some time 
between eight-thirty o’clock and nine- 
fifteen. You're sure it wasn’t any later 
or any earlier.” 

“No, it couldn’t have been any ear- 
lier, because I didn’t come off my rest 
period until eight-ten, and it was after 
that.” 

“All right. Guess that’s close enough, 
anyway. Now, if you don’t mind, just 
start right in and tell what happened, 
and everything you heard—don’t be 
bashful.”’ 

The girl stared at the floor, as if seek- 
ing an aid to memory. “As I say, I got 
the call and looked up on the check list 
for the number of Miss Edwards’ room. 
When I got it, I gave her a ring and 
got an answer right away. Well, as I 
say, whenever there’s a call from a man 
for a lady, at that time of night, I gen- 
erally listen in, because sometimes it’s 
pretty good. Nothing wrong, of course, 
you know, only sometimes there’s an 
awful lot of honey and dearie stuff, and 
it sounds funny when you're the third 
one on the wire.” 


“Sure. Now, just a minute, girlie. 
Would you recognize the man’s voice if 
you should hear it again?” 

“T don’t know. Maybe.” 

Gherlin turned quickly to Ridgeway. 
“Just say anything that comes into your 
mind to this girl,” he ordered abruptly. 

“Well”—and Ridgeway laughed—‘“I 
don’t know anything to say. If there 
were some particular sentence or - 

“That’s enough.”’ Then the detective 
turned to the girl again. “Was the voice 
anything like that?” 

“T couldn’t say. You see, this fellow 
who was doing the talking—Ridgeway, 
or some such name like that 

“Ridgeway ?” The physician was bolt 
upright now. “Did he say his name was 
Ridgeway ?” 

“Yes. He was sneezing and cough- 
ing all the time he was talking, and he 
said that just in the last couple of hours 
an awful cold had showed up on him.” 

“Somebody using my name!’ 

“Looks that way.” Gherlin nodded 
to the girl. “Go on. Let’s hear the 
conversation, just the way you remem- 
ber it.” 

“Well, as I say, she answered the tele- 
phone and asked who it was. This fel- 
low at the other end of the wire told 
her his name was Ridgeway—I don’t 
know but what he said his name was 
Doctor Ridgeway.” 

“That’s right. What then?” 

“Well, then she didn’t seem so very 
well pleased, and he asked her if she 
thought it was an imposition to call her 
up that late at night, and he excused 
himself, but said it was terribly neces- 
sary. He said that something had hap- 
pened, and that she was in a lot of 
danger.” 

“From what?” 

“From—well, I don’t know just what 
it was. It was all kind of jumbled up 
—something about two men that had 
followed her on the train and every- 
thing. Then he said that they’d arrested 
one of them, and that she ought to go 
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down to police headquarters and iden- 
tify him.” 

“And what did she say?” 

“She seemed to be getting kind of 
scared about this time and said that she 
didn’t want to have anything to do with 
it, that she didn’t believe anybody was 
following her pny. But this Doctor 
Ridgeway “ 

“Tf you'll just call him ‘this man,’ I'll 
feel better,” the physician said. “I don’t 
like to have my name bantered around 
that way. 

“Then you were the man that called 
her up?” 

“That’s just it—I wasn’t. That’s why 
I object to the use of my name.” 

“Oh, I see. Well, as I say, this doc- 
tor—that is, this man said it was terribly 
important, and that unless some one 
came down to police headquarters and 
made a complaint against the man, 
they'd have to turn him loose in the 
morning, and that it was pretty neces- 
sary that she come down, that they’d 
found out a lot about the man, and that 
he’d been in the penitentiary before and 
was a blackmailer and—and a lot of 
things that I don’t remember. All this 
time she was getting more and more 
scared, and said she didn’t want to go 
out of her room at all, and she asked 
why they couldn’t send the man up there 
to be identified and complained against. 
Well, this fellow who was talking to her 
said that wouldn’t do at all, but that she 
needn’t worry for a minute, that a reg- 
ular uniformed officer would call for 
her and escort her down to the city hall 
and bring her safe back again. After 
that she seemed to calm down some and 
said that if an officer would come to take 
her it would be all right. That’s all I 
know.” 

“Sure, Sadie?” 

“Well, nothing except another call 





that came through just before I went 
off duty, but it wasn’t anything except 
a house call, and I didn’t pay much at- 
tention to it.” 


“You mean a call from one of the 
guest phones to this young lady’s 
room?” 

“Yes, sir, from the room phone out 
there by the desk.” 

“You haven’t any idea what that 
was?” 

“No, sir, except it was a man’s voice 
calling her room. I guess it was the 
policeman.” 

“IT guess you guessed right. That’s 
all, Sadie.” Then Detective Gherlin 
turned to the staring Ridgeway. 
“Doesn’t look very good, does it?” 

“Kidnaped !” 

“Looks that way. I’d gotten part of 
this stuff from the clerk before you 
came in—the telephone’s girl’s end of 
things was just a conjecture on his part. 
All that he knew was that she was new, 
and that she was just like other girls 
that haven’t been on the job long—aw- 
ful keen about butting in on conversa- 
tions. So he figured that she might 
know something. And she did.” 

“But about the rest of it—did Miss 
Edwards go away with a policeman?” 

“She went away with a man dressed 
in the uniform and cap of a patrolman, 
if that’s what you mean?” 

“Then 

“According to the clerk he came in 
about nine-thirty and asked at the desk 
for the number of Miss Edwards’ room. 
Didn’t seem to be anything phony about 
him at all—nothing suspicious. Just a 
regular job with him. Called her up in 
her room and then waited for her when 
she came down in the lobby. Apparently 
didn’t recognize her, until she came up 
to him.” 

“Then it wasn’t either the sandy- 
haired man or The Jaguar?” 

“Nothing of the kind. This fellow 
was old—the clerk seemed to think he 
was about fifty and looked like a pretty 
decent old guy.” 

“And the sandy-haired man and The 
Jaguar waited outside in a machine 
until i 
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The girl 
know.” 

“Well, let’s see if you can’t think real 
hard and remember. For instance, do 
you remember anybody calling up a 
Miss Edwards?” 

Ridgeway moved suddenly forward. 
The girl put a finger to her mouth and 
sat a long moment in thought. Then 
she looked up. ‘Yes, I remember that.”’ 

“What time was it?” 

“About eighty-thirty o’clock, I think.” 

“About eight-thirty ? Are you sure?” 

“No, Lain’t. It might have been nine, 
or nine-fifteen, for all that. I didn’t 
pay much attention to the time. When 
them calls come in I just jam the slip 
into the time clock and give it a punch, 
and I never pay much attention to what 
time it is. But it wasn’t much later 
than that, because I got sick about nine- 
thirty o’clock last night and went home, 
and, of course, it was before that.” 

“Sure. Anyway, it was some time 
between eight-thirty o’clock and nine- 
fifteen. You're sure it wasn’t any later 
or any earlier.” 

“No, it couldn’t have been any ear- 
lier, because I didn’t come off my rest 
period until eight-ten, and it was after 
that.” 

“All right. Guess that’s close enough, 
anyway. Now, if you don’t mind, just 
start right in and tell what happened, 
and everything you heard—don’t be 
bashful.”’ 

The girl stared at the floor, as if seek- 
ing an aid to memory. “As I say, I got 
the call and looked up on the check list 
for the number of Miss Edwards’ room. 
When I got it, I gave her a ring and 
got an answer right away. Well, as I 
say, whenever there’s a call from a man 
for a lady, at that time of night, I gen- 
erally listen in, because sometimes it’s 
pretty good. Nothing wrong, of course, 
you know, only sometimes there’s an 
awful lot of honey and dearie stuff, and 
it sounds funny when you're the third 
one on the wire.” 


hesitated. “I—I don’t 
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“Sure. Now, just a minute, girlie. 
Would you recognize the man’s voice if 
you should hear it again?” 

“T don’t know. Maybe.” 

Gherlin turned quickly to Ridgeway. 
“Just say anything that comes into your 
mind to this girl,” he ordered abruptly. 

“Well”—and Ridgeway laughed—‘I 
don’t know anything to say. If there 
were some particular sentence or a 

“That’s enough.” Then the detective 
turned to the girl again. ‘Was the voice 
anything like that?” 

“T couldn’t say. You see, this fellow 
who was doing the talking—Ridgeway, 
or some such name like that———” 

“Ridgeway?” The physician was bolt 
upright now. “Did he say his name was 
Ridgeway?” 

“Yes. He was sneezing and cough- 
ing all the time he was talking, and he 
said that just in the last couple of hours 
an awful cold had showed up on him.” 

“Somebody using my name!’ 

“Looks that way.” Gherlin nodded 
to the girl. “Go on. Let’s hear the 
conversation, just the way you remem- 
ber it.” 

“Well, as I say, she answered the tele- 
phone and asked who it was. This fel- 
low at the other end of the wire told 
her his name was Ridgeway—I don’t 
know but what he said his name was 
Doctor Ridgeway.” 

“That’s right. What then?” 

“Well, then she didn’t seem so very 
well pleased, and he asked her if she 
thought it was an imposition to call her 
up that late at night, and he excused 
himself, but said it was terribly neces- 
sary. He said that something had hap- 
pened, and that she was in a lot of 
danger.” 

“From what?” 

“From—well, I don’t know just what 
it was. It was ail kind of jumbled up 
—something about two men that had 
followed her on the train and every- 
thing. Then he said that they’d arrested 
one of them, and that she ought to go 
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down to police headquarters and iden- 
tify him.” 

“And what did she say?” 

“She seemed to be getting kind of 
scared about this time and said that she 
didn’t want to have anything to do with 
it, that she didn’t believe anybody was 
following her ey But this Doctor 
Ridgeway es 

“Tf you'll just call him ‘this man,’ I’ll 
feel better,” the physician said. “I don’t 
like to have my name bantered around 
that way.’ 

“Then you were the man that called 
her up?” 

“That’s just it—I wasn’t. That’s why 
I object to the use of my name.” 

“Oh, I see. Well, as I say, this doc- 
tor—that is, this man said it was terribly 
important, and that unless some one 
came down to police headquarters and 
made a complaint against the man, 
they'd have to turn him loose in the 
morning, and that it was pretty neces- 
sary that she come down, that they’d 
found out a lot about the man, and that 


he’d been in the penitentiary before and 
was a blackmailer and—and a lot of 


things that I don’t remember. All this 
time she was getting more and more 
scared, and said she didn’t want to go 
out of her room at all, and she asked 
why they couldn’t send the man up there 
to be identified and complained against. 
Well, this fellow who was talking to her 
said that wouldn’t do at all, but that she 
needn’t worry for a minute, that a reg- 
ular uniformed officer would call for 
her and escort her down to the city hall 
and bring her safe back again. After 
that she seemed to calm down some and 
said that if an officer would come to take 
her it would be all right. That's all I 
know.” 

“Sure, Sadie?” 

“Well, nothing except another call 
that came through just before I went 
off duty, but it wasn’t anything except 
a house call, and I didn’t pay much at- 
tention to it.” 
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“You mean a call from one of the 
guest phones to this young lady’s 
room?” 

“Yes, sir, from the room phone out 
there by the desk.” 

“You haven’t any idea what that 
was?” 

“No, sir, except it was a man’s voice 
calling her room. I guess it was the 
policeman.” 

“T guess you guessed right. That’s 
all, Sadie.” Then Detective Gherlin 
turned to the staring Ridgeway. 
“Doesn’t look very good, does it?” 

“Kidnaped !” 

“Looks that way. I’d gotten part of 
this stuff from the clerk before you 
came in—the telephone’s girl’s end of 
things was just a conjecture on his part. 
All that he knew was that she was new, 
and that she was just like other girls 
that haven’t been on the job long—aw- 
ful keen about butting in on conversa- 
tions. So he figured that she might 
know something. And she did.” 

“But about the rest of it—did Miss 
Edwards go away with a policeman?” 

“She went away with a man dressed 
in the uniform and cap of a patrolman, 
if that’s what you mean?” 

“Then 

“According to the clerk he came in 
about nine-thirty and asked at the desk 
for the number of Miss Edwards’ room. 
Didn’t seem to be anything phony about 
him at all—nothing suspicious. Just a 
regular job with him. Called her up in 
her room and then waited for her when 
she came down in the lobby. Apparently 
didn’t recognize her, until she came up 
to him.” 

“Then it wasn’t either the sandy- 
haired man or The Jaguar?” 

“Nothing of the kind. This fellow 
was old—the clerk seemed to think he 
was about fifty and looked like a pretty 
decent old guy.” 

“And the sandy-haired man and The 
Jaguar waited outside in a machine 
until is 
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“Just a minute there—The Jaguar 
probably wasn’t within fifty blocks of 
the place, and the same probably was 
true of this sandy-complexioned guy. 
To begin with, from what you've told 
me, The Jaguar had his hands full most 
of the night watching you. The light- 
complexioned bird probably was laying 
in wait somewhere for the policeman to 
deliver a 

“You mean 

“The old, nice-looking gent that, in 
all probability, knocked down Mike 
Creagan, out on Thirtieth Street, about 
nine o'clock, robbed him of his clothes 
and then left them hanging on a box on 
his beat a couple of hours afterward. 
The time corresponds, and—but come 
on, we had better beat it to headquarters 
and give the chief the line-up on this 
thing. It begins to look like trouble— 
and plenty of it.” 


%” 


CHAPTER IX. 
THE JAGUAR’S TRACKS. 


THEY caught a taxi at the entrance 

of the hotel and hurried for the 
At the office of the chief 
they halted in disappointment before 
his closed door. Ten minutes passed on 


police statien. 


the mourners’ bench, then Gherlin 
sought the secretary. 

“Who’s in with the old man?” he 
asked. 

“Don’t know—think it’s some fellow 
from a drug firm. He seems pretty ex- 
cited. So does the boss.” 

“About what?” 

“I don’t know—except that he sent 
out just a few minutes ago for a picture 
of that fellow he was looking up this 
morning.” 

“Jereau, The Jaguar?” 

“Yes, that’s the one.” 

“Then tell him we’re out here with 
more dope. See if we can’t butt in.” 

“Sure!” The secretary disappeared, 
to return a moment later and crook a 
finger. “Come on!” 


Through the swinging gate they pro- 
ceeded to the private entrance of the 
chief’s office, where they were ushered 
into the big room. On the chief’s desk 
Ridgeway saw the identification photo- 
graph of The Jaguar, a telegram, an en- 
velope, a blank piece of paper, and a 
receipt book, such as are usually carried 
by delivery boys. With a scowl on his 
face he turned to Gherlin. 

“Well?” he asked. ‘“What’s up your 
sleeve.” 

“The girl’s disappeared.” 

“You mean that Edwards girl from 
the Muehlton Hotel?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“T know it, or at least I guessed it. 
What are the facts?” 

Briefly Gherlin recited what he had 
learned from the management and from 
the telephone operator. The chief 
grunted. 

“That clears up the robbery of Mike 
Creagan,”’ he said at last. “And,” as 
he lifted the telegram and handed it to 
Gherlin, “it probably explains this. You 
can look at it too, doc.” 

Together they stared at it, a long, 
straight day message from New York, 
which read: 


CHIEF oF POLICE, 
Kansas City, Missouri. 

Please ascertain if my daughter, Margaret 
Elizabeth Edwards, age twenty-five, height 
sixty-one, brown eyes and hair, medium build, 
supposed to be registered at the Muehlton 
Hotel, Kansas City, on way to Excelsior 
Springs, is in any danger. Have just re- 
ceived the following night letter from Kansas 
City: “Have started what I promised to 
start twenty years ago when I asked you 
to lay off me, and you butted in on some- 
thing that wasn’t any of your business. What 
I start I generally finish. Things hurt worst 
when they hurt the ones we think the most 
of. Signed, Thane Jereau.” Jereau is 
ancient enemy through trial in which I par- 
ticipated during childhood of my daughter. 
She knows nothing of him, and I never have 
had cause to warn her of him, having, in 
fact, forgotten him. Please use all possible 
precautions to insure her safety. 

Watter Rocers Epwarps. 

Bankers and Brokers Building, New York. 
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A slow whistle from the lips of the 
detective was the only comment on the 
telegram. Ridgeway, white-faced, his 
hands gripped, could not summon even 
that much of an expression. The chief 
reached slowly for the telegram and 
tossed it to his desk. 

“Back at his same old tricks,” he said 
finally. “It must be a mania with him. 
One thing’s certain—he sure is long on 
revenge. When a man stores up a 
grudge for twenty years and then car- 
ries it out, I’d say he’s got rather a 
nasty nature. So far he seems to be 
succeeding - pretty well. No trace of 
what happened after the girl left the 
hotel with the fake policeman?” 

“Not yet, but they’ve got the hours 
split up pretty well at the hotel. While 
a part of the force works in three shifts, 
there are others that only work in two 
—among them the doormen. The night 
man doesn’t come on until eight o’clock, 
and I'll have to wait until then to see 
him. It’s a cinch that they’ve gotten 
Cer- 


the girl—that’s all there is to it. 
tainly she wasn’t brought down here, 
and there weren’t any orders issued for 


her last night. Ridgeway swears that 
he called up the girl early in the eve- 
ning, and that she was perfectly safe 
then. The telephone girl says the man 
who called up later complained of hav- 
ing suddenly caught a cold—probably 
to disguise his voice. Besides, there’s 
that telegram.” 

“And something else,” declared the 
chief, in the abrupt, almost grumbling, 
manner which he adopted in times of 
stress. He whirled in his chair again 
and faced the fourth occupant of the 
room, a nervous-appearing man in a 
dark suit, whose blanched features and 
hands told of a life of indoor work, and 
whose chest spoke of hours cramped 
over a desk. “What’d you say your 
name was, buddy ?” 

“Havenstall—Frederick R. 
stall.” 

“You're order clerk over at the Barr 


Haven- 


and Barr Wholesale Drug Company, 
aren’t you?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“You hadn’t finished explaining this 
complaint to me when these other men 
came in. You'd better go over it again.” 

The nervous-looking man cleared his 
throat and brushed back the long hair 
from his eyes, as he shifted in his chair. 

“Well, just as I was telling you, 
chief,” he began, “I’m order clerk over 
at Barrs’—that is, one of them. My line 
applies mostly to orders from physicians 
for delivery. They call for an awful lot 
of complicated stuff and usually want it 
in a hurry, and so it takes a man with a 
good knowledge of pharmacy to under- 
stand them.” 

“Of course!” 

“This morning, about eleven o’clock, a 
call came in from Doctor Randolph 
Caverly in the Gloyddal Building, and, 
as usual, he wanted it right away.” 

“What was the order?” Ridgeway 
had asked the question, and Havenstall 
turned to him. 

“Two vials of hundred and fiftieths 
atropine, one of thirtieth strychnine, 
three grains corrosive sublimate, and 
two vials of morphine, one of one- 
eighth and one of one-fourth grains.” 

“And you say you filled this order 
over the telephone?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“How about the narcotic regulations 
providing for the presentation of a gov- 
ernment requisition for any opium de- 
rivative ?” 

“That’s just what I was coming to, 
sir. I told him that he’d better come 
over to get it personally and turn in the 
requisition at the same time, but he in- 
sisted that he was in a hurry, and he 
reminded me of. the fact that he had 
done business with our firm for quite a 
long while, although I never personally 
had taken any of his orders before. 
However, I knew the name to be that of 
a big doctor, one with a good reputa- 
tion, and TI told him how sorry I was 
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that I couldn’t fill the order without that 
requisition. He said he would put it in 
the mail right away, but I told him that 
wouldn’t do, that I could send ail the 
other stuff that he had ordered, but that 
I couldn’t send the morphine. Then he 
seemed to get an idea, and he told me 
that he had figured out a way to fix 
everything up all right, that he had to 
get out of town right away and simply 
didn’t have time to come over to the 
store, but that he would make out the 
required requisition and turn it over to 
the delivery boy when he brought the 
stuff. 

“Well, that sounded all right to me. 
All I wanted was to be protected on 
that requisition, so I had the order made 
up and sent over by the boy. It was 
delivered all right, and the boy came 
back with the signature of Doctor Cav- 
erly on the delivery book and a sealed 
envelope, evidently containing the requi- 
sition. But, when I opened it, I found 
only a blank piece of paper. 

“T got busy on the telephone then and 
tried to ring Caverly’s office, thinking 
that there’d been some mistake. When 
I couldn’t get any answer there, I called 
the boy and asked him where he dleliv- 
ered the stuff. He told me that a man, 
who said he was Doctor Caverly, had 
been waiting for him just outside Cav- 
erly’s office, with a bunch of keys in 
his hand, as if he were just locking up. 
Then I began to get suspicious and 
called the offices of some other doctors 
on the same floor in that building. They 
told me that Caverly had been out of 
town two weeks and wasn’t expected 
back for a month. I knew then that 
some one had worked a fake stunt on 
me to get morphine, so I hurried over 
here with the information.” 

Ridgeway had turned to the chief. 
“But what has this to do with the case 
of Miss Edwards? Tf don’t see > 

“Simply this.” The chief, looking 
over his glasses, picked up the delivery 
book and the combined Bertillon and 


finger-print card of Thane Jereau, stud- 
ied them for a long moment, then passed 
them to Robert Ridgeway. “If you'll 
examine the reproduction of the writ- 
ing on that Bertillon card, and then 
compare it with the forged signature 
of Doctor Randolph Caverly, I think 
you'll find that the writing on the card 
and the writing on the delivery book is 
that of the same man, Thane Jereau, 
The Jaguar!” 


CHAPTER X. 


“A FINE FOOL’S PLAY.” 


T was self-evident. Every character- 
istic of penmanship was the same, 
the irregular “r,” the stilted attempt at 
flourish, the slight upward tendency in 
signature. Thane Jereau had written 
the name of Doctor Randolph Caverly 
on a delivery book, given a trustful boy 
an envelope containing nothing more 
than a blank piece of paper, and then 
walked away with two vials of a poison, 
almost impossible to obtain without reg- 
istration with the Federal government! 
With those two vials also had gone 
three widely different forms of poison, 
each capable of causing violent death, 
each a medicinal slave, or a murderous 
master, according to the dosage in which 
they were submitted, and all different in 
their action! And Ridgeway knew, 
without question, that Thane Jereau, 
The Jaguar, intended them for no pur- 
pose of aid or health! When those par- 
cels of poison reached his hands they 
meant death! At last the chief reached 
for the two bits of evidence in the hands 
of Ridgeway and turned to the drug 
clerk. 

“All right, young man,” he an- 
nounced, “we'll look after this. You go 
on back to the store. I’m going to give 
it to the papers, and the reporters prob- 
ably will call you up. In that case, tell 
them exactly what you have told me, 
except that you be sure to mention noth- 
ing of the identification of this signa- 
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ture, and also that the delivery boy 
could give no accurate description of the 
man who received the poison. Under- 
stand ?” 

“Yes, sir.’ The drug clerk left the 
office. The chief placed his stubby row 
of fingers on the entire set of push but- 
tons beside his desk. The answer came 
a moment later in -hurrying lieutenants, 
plain-clothes men, Bertillon experts, and 
the captain of detectives. The chief 
scowled at them—sufficient indication 
for them that there was work ahead and 
plenty of it. In short, snappy sentences 
he explained the case. Then he handed 
The Jaguar’s Bertillon card -to Stage- 
land. 

“Get out a bunch of these—copy ’em 
and make ’em up as fast as possible. 
Twenty’ll be enough. I want this fel- 
low as quick as I can get him. See that 
they’re made up in time for night roll 
call, and that they’re distributed around 
among the sergeants. Might also make 
up a print of the picture separately, and 
have a cut made over at the Rush Print 


Shop, or whatever the name is, so that 
we can get out a small circular to dis- 


tribute to the whole force. That’s all. 
Put on the speed!’ As Stageland hur- 
ried from the room, the chief turned to 
his headquarters lieutenant. “Have 
somebody get on the wire and telephone 
a complete description of that fellow to 
all the outside stations. Tell ’em the 
photographs will be on the way out 
there as fast as we can turn them out. 
But, in the meanwhile, to use their 
imaginations and pick up anybody that 
looks like this bird.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

The chief nodded, grunted, sent two 
more lieutenants about special duties in 
regard to the outside stations, then 
turned to the captain of detectives. 

“Have your men step into the Ber- 
tillon Room and get a lamp at that pic- 
ture while Stageland is doing his work. 
Then cover the post office, all telegraph 
stations—substations as well as central 
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ones—the Union Station, the public 
librar e 

“Public library ?” 

“That’s what I said. It’s just a 
chance. He’s gotten hold of a bunch of 
poisons, and he might want to know the 
best way to use them. The easiest place 
to get this information without arousing 
suspicions would be to consult the en- 
cyclopedias in the library. So go to it. 
Call up the marshal down at Excelsior 
Springs and have him chase up this 
girl’s trunk. It may be that we’re bark- 
ing up the wrong tree, and that she may 
have gone down there. But it’s only 
one chance in a thousand. They’ve got- 
ten her copped off. That’sacinch. Put 
a man at every place you can think of 
where a fellow of the type of The Jaguar 
might hang out. Take all the chances 
you want—arrest anybody who even 
bears the faintest resemblance to that 
picture, and bring ’em in here for the 
once-over. We’ve got to prevent a mur- 
der.” 

“T’ll get busy on it at once!” The 
captain of detectives departed, and 
Gherlin and Ridgeway were alone with 
the chief. The latter nodded to the de- 
tective. 

“Go ahead on the case in full charge,” 
he said. “Nothing special for you to 
do but to use your head. See what you 
can find out from that deorman, and 
run down every clew that even has the 
suspicion of any bearing on this case.” 

“All right, sir.” 

Only one man was left new—Ridge- 
way. “And what shall I do, sir?” 

“Young fellow’—and for a second 
the old chief’s voice lost it’s greuchiness 
—“you’ve got one of the hardest jobs 
of all—to have absolutely nething to do 
with the case” 

“But | ee 

“I know exactly what yeu’re going to 
say—that you started this thing, and 
that you have a right to go threugh with 
it. All very true, but just remember this 
—that you’re as well known to The 
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Jaguar and his gang, if he has a gang, 
as the girl is herself. Another thing. 
I’ve a hunch that they’re not feeling any 
too friendly toward you now.” 

“I’m not caring about the danger.” 

“T know you're not, but there’s no use 
causing more trouble needlessly. Be- 
sides, frankly and honestly, I can’t af- 
ford to have you tipping our hand to 
this bunch!” 

“Tipping your hand? Why——” 

“Don’t take it the way it sounds. I 
mean simply this—that The Jaguar 
knows that you have been on his trail. 
The result—that he has turned the trick 
and has been on yours as well. Don’t 
worry for a minute but that he’s shad- 
owed you, and has kept a pretty close 
watch on your actions. Very well! 
Suppose now, that you, working with 
us, should get a line on him, and that 
we should start out to pull a pinch. 
Your presence alone would be enough 
to tip him off. Get the idea? Your part 
of this game is to stay as far away from 
police headquarters as you can, and ap- 
parently have nothing to do with any in- 
vestigations into the disappearance of 
this girl. More than that—I don’t want 
you even to telephone the station. Stay 
away! Get busy with your practice— 
the busier the better. It'll be as good 
a blind as you can get. They'll soon 
become tired of following you from one 
patient’s house to another. You can do 
that, can’t you?” 

“Do it?’ Ridgeway laughed. “That 
won't be hard. I’ve a list of about 
twenty persons I should see to-day.” 

“Then go out and see them. Your 
job right now is that of being a detec- 
tive by being a physician. Get me?” 

Doctor Robert Ridgeway left the po- 
lice station and turned to his patients— 
patients who were irritable and ill-tem- 
pered—patients who bickered, who de- 
manded new prescriptions, who made 
life in general miserable for a well- 
meaning young man. Ridgeway wanted 
to be the sort of doctor they believed 
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him to be, but he simply couldn’t keep 
his mind off of the police station and 
what might be happening there. With 
the close of day came the inevitable run 
of emergency calls—a broken arm here, 
a street-car accident down at the corner, 
an attempt at suicide. Ridgeway gritted 
his teeth and threw from his mind the 
#hing which sought to obsess its every 
faculty. Then grimly he forced himself 
into the task of saving lives. 

For two hours he worked over the 
latter case. Eventually he made his re- 
port to the patrolman sent from head- 
quarters to investigate the rumor of at- 
tempted suicide, and to watch the grad- 
ual return of life to one who didn’t de- 
sire it. Then, with something of grati- 
tude, he glanced upward at the darken- 
ing sky, to note the massing of clouds 
and the promise of rain which they gave. 

When he reached his office he rested 
all of fifteen minutes before answering 
the telephone and hurrying forth on an- 
other call. The sky was becoming 
blacker now, and night had come, a 
dark night without moon or stars. In 
the place of their light, sullen lightning 
flared in pale-red sheets over the hori- 
zon. The wind rose and fell—one mo- 
ment the leaves of the trees along the 
parked spaces were rustling with the stir 
of a cool, refreshing breath, the next 
moment the whole city seemed to lan- 
guish in the close atmosphere. Ridge- 
way attended his call, then drove back 
to his office. 

“Won't go out on another call if the 
whole city dies!” he exclaimed. 

But the telephone was ringing again. 
The physician answered it grudgingly. 
A woman’s voice, anxious and nervous, 
came over the wire. 

“Doctor Ridgeway ?” 

“Yo: 

“This is Mrs. Brunton, who lives jest 
past Nick Jackson’s place, on the Snia- 
bar Road. I wish you'd come out and 
see my husband, right away.” 


> 


“Just past Jackson’s place? 
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“Yes, it’s the first turn in the road 
after you pass Jackson’s—that old house 
with the nine gables on it, this side of 
the cemetery.” 

“It’s a pretty long ways out there, 
Mrs. Brunton.” 

“Yes, I know, but then my husband’s 
pretty sick.” 

“What’s the matter with him?” 

“How do I know? He’s sick inside, 
somewhere.” 

Ridgeway squinted, as an aid to 
memory. “You’re not one of my pa- 
tients?” 

“No, Mr. Jackson’s told me about 
you. He said you and him was in the 
same regiment together, or something 
during the war, and that you was a fine 
doctor. And I’ve got to have somebody 
quick.” 

“Ts Jackson there now?” 

“No, I’m talking from a house on the 
other side of the cemetery. I wish 
you’d hurry out here as soon as you can. 
My husband’s——” 


“All right, I'll be there.” 


Then grumbling, Doctor Robert 
Ridgeway snapped out the lights and 
glanced from the darkened room toward 
the sky. The lightning seemed to have 
drawn closer, and it was whiter in color 
now, more vicious, more threatening. 
Again Ridgeway grumbled and reached 
for his raincoat. In the doorway, a gust 
of wind caught him and whirled him 
half about. Far away thunder grum- 
bled. Then the lightning flashed again. 

“A fine, fool play I’m making,” the 
physician declared, as he climbed into 
the car and pressed a foot on the throt- 
tle. Nor did he know that in his re- 
mark was the foundation of a prophecy! 


CHAPTER XI. 
OUT ON SNIABAR ROAD. 
At the moment Doctor Robert Ridge- 
way knew nothing save the fact 


that he was going on a call which he 
did not relish, that the wind was grow- 


ing sharper, and that there was every 
evidence that, before he returned, the 
city would be shrouded in one of those 
terrific electrical storms which are a 
part of the summer weather of the mid- 
dle-west country. Ridgeway pressed his 
foot a little harder on the accelerator 
and turned on the red signal side lights, 
which, through his connection with the 
police department, gave him the right 
of at least a certain infraction of the 
speed laws during emergencies. In fif- 
teen minutes the city limits had been 
reached, and the smooth boulevard gave 
way to the bumpy, rutty surface of a 
clay road. Ridgeway grumbled again. 

“Hope I can beat this storm out there. 
I’d hate to have to stop to put on my 
chains.” 

But five minutes later he was doing 
that exact thing, fumbling and sliding 
about on a road that suddenly had 
grown greasy and uncertain, his rain- 
coat pulled tight about his neck, his 
shoes wet, his trousers clinging to his 
legs, as, absorbing the muddy splatter 
of the road, they dampened and 
gummed. The rain had come in a 
straight, driving torrent, accompanied 
by thunder that was almost continuous, 
and lightning which made the lights of 
his car practically unnecessary. Wet, 
begrimed, angry, Ridgeway fussed with 
the chains, stringing them along the 
road, then running the car over them, 
and fastening them with muddy, sticky 
fingers. At last he finished his task 
and climbed once more into the driver’s 
seat. 

Nor was the storm a momentary af- 
fair. For two miles he crawled along 
the road, one hand working continu- 
ously to clean the wind shield. The ma- 
chine sloughed and twisted on the slip- 
pery hills, or labored in suddenly de- 
veloped mud holes. Another mile after 
that, then a mile more, and suddenly 
Ridgeway brought his car to a stop. 

“Can’t make it!” he declared, as he 
stared ahead, to where the waste water 
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from a small “draw” had swung from 
its channel and was swirling across the 
road, Already it was a foot deep, in a 
stream twenty feet wide, and Ridgeway 
knew that every moment of waiting 
would swell its volume. This was a tor- 
rent that would require fully an hour to 
subside after the rain had ceased. 

Hastily he looked about him for a 
place in which to turn his machine, that 
he might return to town and abandon 
the call. There was none. It was either 
a matter of sitting there until the rain 
had ceased, and the torrent had run it- 
self out, or of taking the chance of be- 
ing mired in the midst of an overflow 
which eventually might carry away his 
car. 

“Might as well be wet clear through 
as the way I am,” he said at last. Then, 
with the clutch disengaged, he raced the 
engine to its full strength, jammed the 
gear lever into low, and then, the ma- 
chine trembling with its power, he 
lunged forward into the stream. 

A slippery, floundering moment, in 
which the muddy water splattered high 
on the running board and even the hood 
of the machine, a dangerous, uncertain 
moment, in which the machine seemed 
to halt in its struggle, to gasp, to strug- 
gle like a stricken human thing. Then 
slowly, ever so slowly, its wheels gained 
traction, and, foot by foot, it began to 
make its way to the other side, finally 
to climb out of the dirty torrent, then, 
screaming with the suddenly released 
power, slide on up the greasy clay of the 
opposite hill. Ridgeway cocked his 
head. 

“Five minutes more and I wouldn’t 
have made it!”” he exclaimed gratefully. 
“At least not until the storm was over.” 

Then, with a sudden skid of the ma- 
chine, which had threatened to throw 
it from the road, he gave his whole at- 
tention to the wheel again and fought 
grimly on. Eventually he passed the 
home of his former comrade of the war, 
Nick Jackson, who had served with him 


in a unit of the signal corps. A light 
was burning in one of the front rooms, 
but Ridgeway persisted in his journey. 
This was no night for paying calls. 
Three quarters of a mile more, and, 
turning his machine down a slimy make- 
shift of a private roadwa‘, he brought 
it toa steaming halt. Nor was the pros- 
pect, unveiled to him in a flash of light- 
ning, a pleasant one. 

High on the second floor a dim light 
was burning ; otherwise the great, bleak, 
rambling house was in darkness. All 
about it were high maples, swishing in 
the storm and beating against its many 
gables, like so many frenzied things 
seeking protection from the fury of the 
night. Beyond, glistening in the wet, 
showed the gray and white of the head- 
stones and vaults of an abandoned 
cemetery. Involuntarily Ridgeway felt 
for his revolver, which invariably ac- 
companied him on night trips. Then, 
with a strange feeling along his spine, 
he left his car, and, bowed against the 
storm, groped his way to the rotten re- 
mainder of a veranda. 

“Come in!” the voice said, accompan- 
ied by the creaking of the opening door, 
even before the physician could knock. 
“T seen the headlights of your car,” the 
woman explained, “and came down to 
meet you. You'll have to follow me. 
There ain’t no lights in this downstairs 
part; we’ve never put in the globes.” 

Ridgeway obeyed, noticing meanwhile 
the general mustiness of the place, the 
air of having been closed up, the creak- 
ing of the stairs and the unsteadiness 
of the balustrade, as he grasped it to 
aid his ascent. He needed no light to 
picture the structure, barnlike in its 
great, square rooms; nor was it hard to 
imagine the night noises, the gnaw- 
ing of vagrant rats, the beating 
of the branches of the trees against 
the rickety old porch, the eerie view 
from the windows that faced the 
old, weed-strewn cemetery. Suddenly 
he felt shivery and cold; vaguely 
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he wished that he never had answered 
the call. From the appearance of the 
house and the general attitude of the 
woman, it was little more than charity. 
Ridgeway knew that his fee would be 
but slight recompense for his trouble, 
the expense of broken chains, a tired 
engine, and ruined clothes. But that 
was part of his pleasure, part of the life 
which pleased him—to be able to aid 
with real skill where the monetary re- 
ward was small, and that of gratitude 
great. Touching the woman now and 
then, to be sure of her guidance, he 
followed her up the stairs and down 
a long, narrow, semidark hallway, to 
reach at last a room where one electric 
globe burned dimly at the end of an 
ancient fixture. 

The room was exactly what he had 
pictured it would be, the usual two or 
three hair-stuffed chairs of a damp and 
moldy age, a few pictures, and the in- 
evitable wooden bed with its dirty cov- 
erings. Across the room was a second 
door, evidently opening into a hallway, 
since a near-by closet door stood wide. 

seside it stood something which claimed 
the doctor’s attention even before the 
examination of the man on the bed. 

“Why the rifle?” he asked in a joking 
manner and pointed to the object which 
had caught his eye, standing beside the 
hall door. The woman folded her hands 
and sighed. 

“Well, if you knowed how many 
funny things happened around this here 
old place, you’d keep a rifle, too—and a 
couple of shotguns. I never was in 
sech a place. What’s the matter with 
him?” She nodded toward the bed. 

“Haven’t had time to look yet. So 
it’s rather scary here, eh?” Then he 
approached the bed and bent over the 
form there. ‘“What’s the trouble?” 

The man, apparently about fifty, fclt 
his left side and said: “It’s something 
wrong with my heart.” 

“So? Let me feel your pulse.” Then, 
as he caught the second hand of his 
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watch and made ready to count away 
a minute in heartbeats, he looked ab- 
sently about the room and noted the 
figure of the woman at the doorway. 
She was tiptoeing from the room 
toward the front of the house. Ridge- 
way said nothing, but finished his count- 
ing, then rose. “Mrs. Brunton!” he 
called, as he reached the hallway. Far 
in the front of the house the woman 
turned quickly from a_half-crouching 
position at the window. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“What are you watching for?’ The 
old place, with its queer occupants, had 
begun to get on the physician’s nerves. 

“Nothin’. I was jest lookin’ at the 
storm. It seems to be goin’ down 
some.” 

“Don’t you think you’d better stay in 
here and pay some attention to my 
examination of your husband?” 

“Why, I reckon so, if you say.” Sul- 
lenly she returned to the room and, clos- 
ing the door behind her, moved a foot 
or so toward the bed. ‘“What’s wrong 
with him?” 

“Exactly what I’m trying to find out.” 
Then to the man on the bed: “What 
makes you think this is your heart?” 

“Well, it’s always been my heart.” 

“Strange! You’ve got a working- 
man’s pulse—even as a die.” He 
reached for his stethoscope. “I'll make 
sure, though.” A moment later he 
straightened. ‘“There’s nothing wrong 
with your heart. What are your symp- 
toms ?” 

“Well, I jest get weak all over and 
can’t stand up.” 

“Let’s see your tongue.” 

The patient obeyed. 

“Liver’s all right. That couldn’t 
make you dizzy. How’s your appetite?” 

“All right.” ‘ 

“Bad taste in your mouth?” 

“No. It’s my heart.” 

“All right, if you insist.” Over his 
shoulder Ridgeway noticed the door 
start to open slowly as the woman once 
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more began an effort to leave the room. 
A sudden apprehension swept over him. 
“You stay here!” he ordered crisply. 

“I was just going to see about the 
storm.” 

“You can watch it out this window 
just as well.” 

Why, he did not know, but a vague 
fear had seized him, a fear of something 
he could not comprehend, a fear of 
something intangible, something he 
could not define, yet which he felt was 
definitely before him. Instinctively he 
glanced ‘toward that rifle, and he won- 
dered if the door beside it were locked. 
Again he iooked toward the woman. 
Her back was against the wall nearest 
the door where he had entered, and he 
wondered if she were there as a guard. 
Then, throwing his apprehensions from 
him with a final effort, he turned again 
to his patient for a thorough examina- 
tion. At last he straightened and, toss- 
ing his instruments into his grip, closed 
the hasps with an angry gesture and 
faced the two occupants of the room. 

“T’d like to know,” he said sharply, 
“the object of all this!” 

“This what?” The woman looked at 
him calmly. 

“This masquerade. You get me out 
here in the middle of the night, force 
me to make a bad drive through a storm 
and over slippery roads on the pretense 
that your husband is critically ill. I get 
here and find he has something wrong 
with his heart—according to him. 
Strangely enough I find his temperature 
normal, his pulse normal, his valvular 
reaction normal, his liver normal, and 
his stomach normal. Now I want to 
know the meaning of this ruse, and I 
want to know it quickly!” 

“There ain’t nothing of the kind!” 
The woman spoke without leaving her 
position by the doorway.- “There’s 
something wrong with him—he gets 
weak and can’t stand up. It’s the truth. 
L—’” 

But Doctor Robert Ridgeway, with a 


sudden glance at the door, had strode 
toward her, cutting off her plaint. 
“What became of the key to that door?” 
he asked abruptly. “It was there a 
minute ago! You've locked the door, 
and you--—” 

“There wasn’t no key in it.” 

“There was, and I saw it! You've 
got it hidden there in the folds of your 
dress. Now stop this foolishness.” 
Quickly he tried the door and found 
that his fears were true. It was locked, 
and ‘the key was gone. “I haven’t time 
for this sort of thing. Either you give 
up that key, or I'll take it from you. 
Understand ?” 

He started toward her, only to halt, 
galvanized. A voice had come from 
the bed, no longer whining, but sharp 
and incisive with the threat of death. 

“Yes, and if you do, Fil drill a hole 
through you. Now turn around here 
and put up your hands before I start 
shooting. Be quick about it!” 

Ridgeway turned, his hands half 
raised, staring into the muzzles of two 
steadily balanced revolvers, held in the 
hands of the man in the bed, now sitting 
upright, his beady eyes narrowed, his 
thin mouth drawn even thinner, his long 
hair straggling about his forehead, his 
sharp lips cutting out a sharper order: 

“Fan him, Kate. He’s probably got a 
gat stuck around him somewhere. Get 
those hands up in the air—straight up— 
hear me?” 


CHAPTER XII. 

IN THE NINTH CUBBY-HOLE. 
THE surprise of it all stunned Ridge- 

way. Speechless for the moment, 
he stood there, his hands high above his 
head, while the woman, a sudden catlike 
stealthiness about her, swerved forward, 
searched him quickly, and divested him 
of his revolver, examining it quickly to 
see if it were loaded. Then she turned 
for further directions to the man on the 
bed. He jerked his head quickly. 
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“Now get that rifle out of the way. 
I told you not to leave it there in the 
first place.” 

Then Ridgeway’s mind leaped into 
action. A glance had told him that the 
one electric-light globe which illumined 
the room was only five inches from his 
upraised hand. With one stiff sweep, 
his every atom of energy centered in 
that five-inch movement, he crashed his 


open hand against it, nor paused to no- © 


tice the burning tingle of electricity, the 
showering of powdered glass from the 
broken globe, nor the flaring shot which 
spat from the bed, as he crouched hur- 
riedly. Then with a sudden dive he 
knocked the woman from his path, 
groped swiftly in the dark for the rifle, 
grasped it, and, with one hurtling crash 
of his strong frame, broke the lock of 
the door and spun in his tracks to slam 
it tight behind him. Again a shot came 
from the room he had left, and a crack- 
ling of wood told that the bullet pene- 
trated the door. Two more shots fol- 


lowed. Ridgeway felt the searing touch 
of one of the bullets, as it creased the 


skin of his abdomen. The man on the 
bed. was shooting swiftly, desperately, 
in an effort to kill a person whom he 
evidently hated and feared. Again 
groging, one hand still clutching the 
rifle, his fingers rubbed against what 
evidently was a ladder, leading to the 
gables above. With all the energy he 
possessed Ridgeway clambered up it, 
pushing his way through the trapdoor 
above and dropping it swiftly behind 
him. Then, crouched in the darkness, 
one hand touching the seam of the trap- 
door, the other holding the rifle in readi- 
ness for instant action, should that door 
move, he waited. From below came 
voices, raised, angry—the woman’s in 
the crescendo. 

“Stop that! Don’t shoot any more. 
He’s gone up the ladder and closed the 
trap. There ain’t any way for him to 
get out up there. Besides we don’t know 
what they want to do with him.” 
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“T’ve got a good idea.” This time it 
was the man talking. “Bring me my 
clothes, and put that lamp from the ~ 
front room—there, under the ladder, so 
we can see him if he starts down.” 

“Yes, I’ve got to do all the dangerous 
stuff. Why don’t you?” 

“T ain’t dressed. Anyway, it’s all 
your own fault. I told you not to leave 
that rifle there.” 

“My fault? How about them? 
Didn’t they say they’d be right behind 
him? Why ain’t they showed up?” 

“Don’t ask me! Get my clothes.” 

Then there was silence for a moment, 
evidently while the hag procured the 
clothing desired by her companion— 
silence which gave Ridgeway, crouched 
in the dark of the gable floor an oppor- - 
tunity for clearer perception of what his 
plight meant. He had never before to- 
night seen the man or the woman, yet 
they first had sought to detain him, and 
now they sought his death! And who 
had been meant by the mysterious 
“they,” who were to have followed him, 
and who evidently had been delayed, 
thus causing the miscarriage of plans 
which Ridgeway knew had included his 
death? 

Suddenly he chilled, as if from con- 
tact with frigid water. “They” could 
mean but two persons: Thane Jereau, 
The Jaguar, and his weak-eyed compan- 
ion! This was their scheme—or, at 
least, The Jaguar’s—to remove a man 
who had interfered with his plans, who 
had started the police on his track long 
before their time, who had shadowed 
them, and who had in turn been shad- 
owed. Now that he thought of it, once 
or twice during his muddy, slippery at- 
tempts to put on the chains, he had no- 
ticed the lights of a car far to the rear, 


- which glowed brightly for a moment, 


then suddenly darkened. Had those 
lights been the beams from a car oc- 
cupied by Jereau and his comrade, lurk- 
ing in the background to be sure of his 
presence at the old house of the nine 
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gables? Suddenly Ridgeway straight- 
ened with an inspiration. 

“That overflow! They couldn’t get 
through it! Five minutes more and no 
car could have gone through!” 

Suddenly he was thankful to the thing 
which before he had hated, thankful for 
the swirling, muddy waters of a ditch, 
and the danger that it had caused to his 
car. And with the knowledge, in the 
faint patter of rain on the roof, the 
lessening of the wind, and the faintness 
of the grumbling thunder, Robert 
Ridgeway gave thanks again. Undoubt- 
edly that swollen stream of yellow, tum- 
bling water still was holding them—and 
giving him a chance for his life. 

But what that chance would be was 
beyond the doctor’s reckoning. From 
below came only a faint shuffling sound, 
evidently caused by the woman, as she 
went about her various errands, and the 
man, as he dressed. For a full five min- 
utes it lasted, then finally he heard the 
man speaking. 

“All right! Put it right under the 
ladder. Then we can get back in the 
dark and see his legs the minute he 
starts down.” 

A faint beam of light came through 
the chink of the trapdoor. Ridgeway 
moved instinctively further into the 
darkness, then suddenly sighed with re- 
lief. A light below would conceal a 
light above. He searched for a match 
and struck it. Then he leaned suddenly 
forward and snapped into place the steel 
hasps which the match had revealed at 
the sides of the trapdoor. At least the 
locks were on his side. Without an ax 
it would be impossible for his besiegers 
to break through now, He could move 
about and seek an opportunity of escape 
—hbut again he heard their voices. 

“Get that other shotgun out from un- 
der the stairway and load it with those 
number three chilled shells. Take it 
with you.” 

“Where?” The woman had adopted 
her whining tones again. 
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“Where? Where do you suppose? 
Downstairs! If he tries to make a fool 
jump out of any of them windows, give 
him both barrels.” 

“That jump’d kill him.” 

“Maybe it would, maybe it wouldn’t. 
I can’t take any chances until the boss 
gets here. He wants this guy, and 
we've got to hold him. And listen, take 
the hatchet out of the kitchen and put 
a hole in the gas tank of his car.” 

“And get shot at.” 

“You’re crazy. He came in the drive- 
way, didn’t he? There ain’t any win- 
dow on that side.” 

A faint grumble was the answer, fol- 
lowed by the slamming of a door. Then 
came a shout from the man in a final 
order: 

“Stay on the graveyard side of the 
house with that shotgun. I'll get him 
if he jumps on this side, and he'll have 
to hit all them rocks, anyway, and it’s 
fifty feet down.” 

“Thanks!” Robert Ridgeway said it 
through gritted teeth, then, creeping to 
the forward part of the dark, gabled at- 
tic, he strove unsuccessfully for a sight 
of the woman. Only the crashing of 
metal against metal told him that one 
order, at least, was being carried out. 
A leap, in a desperate attempt at esgape, 
could bring him but one result now that 
his car was useless. Death from above, 
or death from below would be his por- 
tion, and there was little to be desired in 
either. Suddenly he chilled again with 
a new fear, as he hurried back to the 
trapdoor. The watcher in the room bhe- 
low had spoken of “that other shotgun.” 
That meant that he possessed one him- 
self, and with a shotgun, Ridgeway 
knew, hole after hole could be torn in 
that trap door, and his means of defense 
would be useless! 

“If I only had something to pile on 
top of it!” he said. Then, lighting an- 
other match, he crouched to look about 
him. But the long hall was bare—only 
so much flooring and rough plaster. 








Next he knelt and removed his shoes, so 
that his enemies might have less oppor- 
tunity of tracking his movements by his 
footfalls. Then, creeping as stealthily 
as possible, he began the rounds of the 
nine narrow cubby-holes which formed 
the gables of the rickety old home. 

Door after door he opened, but he 
found nothing. Eight were searched 
without result. Slowly, carefully guard- 
ing against noise, he turned the ancient 
knob of the ninth and gently pushed it 
open. He blinked and strove to center 
his gaze. Even in the darkness, he could 
faintly discern the fact that there were 
objects, perhaps furniture, in the room. 
A heartening throb went through his 
veins. Again he struck a match and 
peered forward. Then, like a graven 
thing, he stood staring, staring until the 
match burned his fingers and dropped 
to the floor. 

The room was furnished. An old, 
rickety washstand, a bureau, and a bed 
had been crowded, evidently long ago, 
into the. dusty little hole which was 
scarcely large enough for one of the ar- 
ticles. But this was not what had 
stopped the heart and frozen the mus- 
cles of Doctor Robert Ridgeway. On 
the bed, the lids drawn slightly back 
over the eyeballs, the mouth open and 
colorless, the chest rising and falling 
with the heavy breathing of a person 
deeply under the influence of opiates, 
was the form of a woman—the form of 
Margaret Elizabeth Edwards. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


SIGNALS. 


|? brought about an entirely new state 

of affairs—even an attempt at es- 
cape by jumping was out of the ques- 
tion now. For Ridgeway realized that 
now he had not one life to save, but 
two—and one of them was, that of an 
unconscious woman, unable to help her- 
self, unable to make one move or speak 
one word to aid him. The situation was 
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desperate enough to make a strong man 


doubt, but Ridgeway was glad—glad- 


that he had found her, glad that she still 
was alive, glad that he might fight for 
her, struggle for her, and atteempt to 
save her. But how? 

It was beyond him now. Besides, the 
instinctive call of the physician to as- 
certain the danger of his patient had 
come to the fore. Hastily he crouched 
and, again lighting a match, gave a little 
exclamation of happiness as he surveyed 
the room. Previous sallies in the old 
gabled attic had told him that this floor 
was not wired for electricity. But there 
was something that would serve as well, 
even better, for his purposes—a candle, 
only partially burned, on the ancient 
dresser. He hurriedly lighted it and re- 
turned to the bed. 

A glance at the pupils of the girl’s 
eyes showed that she was suffering 
from an opiate. Ridgeway tested her 
pulse and listened to the beating of her 
heart. It was slow—very, very slow— 
and faint, yet it did not indicate a dan- 
gerous condition. Ridgeway was puz- 
zled, as he stood up from the bed. Then 
suddenly his eyes widened. Had his 
persistency in interference caused a 
change in plans—plans that seemed so 
fiendish as to be almost diabolic? The 
Jaguar, in his rdle of Doctor Caverly, 
had obtained four widely divergent poi- 
sons, each practically the opposite of the 
other. Had it been the original plan 
of The Jaguar to use these, one by one, 
on his victim? First the morphine, ad- 
ministered in doses that would bring her 
to within an inch of death; then the 
strychnine, to overcome the morphine, 
to restore her to something resembling 
normalcy, only to be followed by the 
racking, spine-contorting convulsions 
peculiar to the drug; and after that the 
active principal of belladonna, as con- 
tained in atropine, with its silliness, its 
giggling, idiotic, sham-mirthful delir- 
iums, that gradually lead to the valley 
of the shadow? And after this the 
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slow, gnawing, mercurial grip of cor- 
rosive sublimate—corrosive sublimate 
with its palsy, its slow agony, and its 
horrible, cumulative end? 

The face of Robert Ridgeway became 
ghastly with the thought of it, and yet 
he knew instinctively that this had been 
the plan, this the stored-up revenge of 
a man who had dreamed and hoped 
through twenty years of prison life for 
the day when he could seize the most 
dearly beloved possession of an enemy, 
and then, like the jungle cat whose name 
he bore, watch a victim die by slow and 
constantly changing means! 

It was fiendish—it was unreal, but a 
moment later, his trembling hands hold- 
ing the vials where he had found them 
in a drawer of the old dresser, his star- 
ing eyes fastened upon a record of dos- 
age, written in a style which he had seen 
before, Robert Ridgeway looked upon 
the actual evidence of a human beast’s 
schemes—and found the strength to 
give thanks—thanks for the fact that he 
had heard that slight tapping of a tele- 
graphic message on the train; thanks 
for the fact that he had shadowed the 
two men, and that they had become 
_aware of it; thanks for the fact that his 
constant interference had aroused the 
hate and venom of The Jaguar, and 
prompted him to desire his own death, 
also. 

Robert Ridgeway knew that The 
Jaguar's original plans had been aban- 
doned, that he was working with blind 
hate now. To avoid the police he must 
make a quick job of it, and then hurry 
onward into seclusion, a fugitive from 
another charge of murder. But, at 
least, there would be no long-drawn-out 
process of torture, no dragging a suf- 
fering thing back from the door of 
death that it might be outraged in some 
new and more inhuman manner. 

“And neither of us is dead yet!” he 
declared grimly. “I’ve still got that 
rifle |” 

With a sudden fear he seized it and 
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pumped the lever, examining the three 
cartridges, one by one, as they dropped 
forth frem the half-filled magazine, as 
though to assure himself that they really 
were messengers of safety, and not 
dummy affairs which would fail him in 
time of need. But each jacketed bullet 
seemed stanch and strong, only await- 
ing the impulse of a hammer upon the 
cap before speeding on its mission, 
whatever it might be. Following this he 
hurried to.the girl and, with fevered 
hands, rubbed her wrists and temples 
to begin the restoration of circulation. 
Then for a long moment he stood and 
slapped her, slapped her with blows 
which caused the skin to fold and bunch 
at the impact—cruel, but necessary, 
blows, to force the blood through the 
veins. 

Instant restoration he knew to be im- 
possible, and time was getting short! 
It had been more than a half hour now 
since the storm had traveled on. If his 
conjecture regarding the overflow had 
been correct, it would not be long be- 
fore the stalled machine would reach 
this creepy, nine-gabled house beside the 
cemetery. 

“They can shoot and plunder to their 
heart’s content here, without a soul to 
hear them!” thought Ridgeway. “The 
nearest place is Nick Jackson’s, and it’s 
three quarters of a mile away.” 

Then he stopped and stood for a long 
moment, staring. Following which he 
seized the rifle hurriedly, and extin- 
guishing the candle, as he crept to the 
window. 

“If I can only see the place—if I can 
only see it!” 

He approached the window almost 
fearfully. To the right and the left he 
stared, somewhat ata loss to balance 
himself in his surroundings. Then his 
eyes centered upon an old farmhouse, 
standing high upon a treeless hill, nearly 
a mile away—the home of Nick Jack- 
son, and a home which Doctor Robert 
Ridgeway knew from cellar to garret. 
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They had been in France together, Nick 
and Ridgeway, and they had not for- 
gotten the fact when once they had re- 
turned home. Autumn had _ found 
Ridgeway invariably on the Jackson 
farm, his dogs pointing the quail, or 
waiting for the command before begin- 
ning the retrieve, when the first snow 
fell, and the rabbits were plentiful. And 
now—now if his aim could only be true, 
if his luck were good 

He raised the rifle and waited long, 
that his eyes might become fully accus- 
tomed to the semidarkness which had 
followed the blackness of the storm. 
He sighted, then, with a sudden after- 
thought, he laid aside the rifle and has- 
tily dragged the dresser and washstand 
out into the hall. Now he toppled them 
over and piled them on the trapdoor, an 
insurance against an attack by means of 
that shotgun in the hands of the silent 
watcher below. Then back to the win- 
dow he went, raised his rifle, sighted 
again, and pulled the trigger! 

A crackling flash followed, and Rob- 
ert Ridgeway waited, his heart pound- 
ing strangely. He had shot at one win- 
dow in the Jackson home and taken a 
chance in doing it. A shot in this win- 
dow could cause enough commotion to 
arouse Nick Jackson and start him ona 
tour of investigation. The lights had 
ceased to burn in the old farmhouse long 
ago, but a shot into that old pantry, 
where were piled the crocks and jars 
of many a day of fruit canning—it was 
a possibility, that was all. With every 
nerve strained, Robert Ridgeway 
watched and waited. 

His only reward was a cry from be- 
low and the slight noise of a scurrying 
form, evidently that of the old hag, as 
she hastened about the house with her 
shotgun and called to her mate in crime. 

“Was that you, Bert?” 

“No, it’s him, up above. 
eyes open.” 

“He ain’t shooting down at you?” 

“T can’t tell where he’s shooting.” 

5B--ps 


Keep your 


And with that, convinced that he had 
missed, fearful of the taking of an in- 
nocent life through his attempt at 
safety, yet forced to the alternative by 
the shadow of death itself, Ridgeway 
sighted again and fired. 

Once more he waited in vain. Long 
minutes passed, while the people below 
chattered and conjectured, and Ridge- 
way fretted and feared. At last, with a - 
sudden thought, he drew back into the 
room and once more lighted the candle. 
Then the breath pulled swiftly into his 
lungs—he had been shooting nearly a 
mile, with the sights set for not more 
than two hundred yards. Doth builets 
had buried themselves in the hill below 
the house. He had but one chauce left, 
nor had he even made preparations, in 
case of success! 

“Why didn’t I think of it!” he said. 
“Suppose I’d hit the first time and got- 
ten him down there! I wouldn’t have 
been ready for him. Oh, I’m a fool!” 

With the slow haste of a man in des- 
peration he crept about the room, pick- 
ing up the wearing apparel of the girl, 
then casting it aside, crawling out to the 
narrow hallway and dragging back his 
wet shoes, only to discard them. Sud- 
denly, with feverish intensity, he 
dragged the smallest drawer from the 
overturned dresset, tore a piece of 
boarding from the large drawer of the 
washstand, and then again extinguished 
the candle, as he hurried to the window. 

A grim smile came to his lips as he 
reached it—the moon had come for a 
moment from behind the clouds and was 
shining on the Jackson home, glinting 
the window which led to the ancient 
pantry, making the target more avail- 
able. The breath sucked into Ridge- 
way’s lungs and remgined there. His 
heart seemed to cease its beating, his 
every muscle became rigid, save the 
ones which directed the steady squeeze 
on the trigger, pulling slow and easy on 
the trip which released the spring of the 
firing pin, easy—ever so easy. 
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A sharp crack, a flash of flame, a 
shout from below—echoed by the shrill 
call of the old woman. But Robert 
Ridgeway paid no attention. His close- 
squinted eyes had noticed that the sheen 
of the window seemed irregular. Was 
it imagination? Was it only the hope 
of his heart which pictured that window 
blackened in the center, as though bro- 
ken by the impact of a spinning bullet, 
which had lost its straight impulse and 
had begun to turn? Three quarters of 
a mile is a long distance. It is almost 
impossible to see average-sized objects 
in the day, much less at night, at that 
distance. Was it imagination, or had 
his bullet hit the window? 

And was it imagination that caused 
Ridgeway to suddenly strain forward 
at the vague, almost invisible grayness 
of something moving? Ridgeway’s eyes 
were exceptional, but they were not of 
the extraordinary type that could see a 
living object at that distance. To dis- 
cern what seemed to be a difference in 
the sheen of the moon upon a window 
was one thing, to see a person at three 
quarters of a mile was another. But he 
had fired his last shot, and it was his 
only chance. 

Hastily he lighted the candle and, 
melting a bit of the tallow, stuck the 
white cylinder upright in the upturned 
drawer. Then, that he might not ex- 
haust the oxygen which fed the flame, 
he placed the broken board over the 
aperture, withdrew it, replaced it again, 
and continued the operation for a long 
moment, an operation which sent forth 
into the night the message of a stricken 
man : 

“S-e-n-d 
c-a-s-e !” 

Then he waited—waited, while the 
perspiration streamed down his fore- 
head and dropped, slow drop after slow 
drop, upon the wuncarpeted floor. 
Waited, while the candle burned lower, 
but no answer came. Again he sig- 
naled, and again, and again. 


p-o-l-i-c-e. E-d-w-a-r-d-s 


“H-e-l-p! S-e-n-d p-o-l-i-c-e. E-d- 
w-a-r-d-s c-a-s-e!” 

Still no answer. Far away, toward 
the red-gray glow of the reflected city’s 
lights, a beam appeared, as of a car ap- 
proaching. The candle had begun to 
gutter. One by one his chances were 
fading. 

In grim desperation he tried it again, 
a long message—hoping against hope 
that the man he sought might grasp at 
least one bit of its code: 

‘T-h-i-s R-i-d-g-e-w-a-y.  T-r-o-u- 
b-l-e. G-e-t p-o-l-i-c-e. E-d-w-a-r-d-s 
c-a-s-e. H-u-r-r-y.  C-a-r-e-f-u-l a-p- 
p-r-o-a-c-h h-o-u-s-e 1-o-w-e-r_ r-o-a-d. 
D-a-n-g-e-r.” 

Then the candle spluttered, flickered 
a moment in a last struggle for life and 
guttered into darkness. The final chance 
was gone, and in the distance that beam, 
as of headlights, was growing stronger. 
The last chance! 

What was that? A faint gleam of 
light—almost indiscernible! A flash 
light—being switched on and off! Re- 
peated! Now again! The old sharp, 
snappy signal of the “winkers” used on 
the battlefields of France! 

“Q-r-d-e-r-s_r-e-c-e-i-v-e-d. O. K.” 

Ridgeway whirled from the window 
and clubbed his rifle. His candle was 
gone, his last shot was fired, a message 
was speeding toward the city in a vague 
hope of rescue. But closer and closer 
to the old rambling house of the nine 
gables there sounded the approach of a 
speeding, roaring automobile. And 
Robert Ridgeway knew the kind and 
caliber of the men it contained! 


CHAPTER XIV. 
COUNTING THE SECONDS. 


IVE minutes later a machine roared 
into the greasy driveway and 
stopped. Voices mumbled. Steps 
sounded faintly, as of men running up 
the rickety old stairway. Then Ridge- 
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way, his ear to the floor, heard them 
enter the room: below. 

“The old woman says you’ve got him 
up above.” 

“Yo.” 

“What'd you let him get away from 
you for?” 

“T couldn’t help it—he knocked out 
the light, and I shot, but missed. Then 
he grabbed the rifle and went through 
that door. I shot twice as he closed it, 
but I couldn’t hit him.” 

“What'd you wait so long before 
shooting? I told you x 

“That’s just it—you didn’t tell me. 
You 

“Oh, shut your face. I heard him.” 
This time a third voice had intervened, 
evidently that of the weak-eyed man. 
“I heard him give you every direction 
explicitly. He said that we were going 
down to follow him out here and bump 
him off on the way if he started to turn 
back. You were to stall him until we 
got here - 

“Isn’t that exactly what I’ve done?” 

“Wait till I finish, will you? That 
you were to stall him, but that if any- 
thing happened you two were to do the 
bumping off yourselves, and you were 
to get the girl out of the way and meet 
us down the road. Wasn’t that it, now? 
Huh? Wasn't it?” 

“Well, didn’t I try it?” 

“Yes, just like you try everything else 
—and foozle it!” This time the voice 
was coarse—The Jaguar’s. “Get out of 
my way. Has he got a gat on him?” 

“Yes, that rifle.” 

“The thirty-thirty ?” 

“Yes, it was standing by the wall. I 
told Kate to get it out of. the way, but 
she didn’t do it. He grabbed it as he 
went through, but he’s fired all the 
shells.” 

“At what?” 

“T don’t know. He’s been scuffling 
around up there and shooting. Kate 
yelled up to me that he was using a 
light.” 


“How?” 

“T don’t know. She just said he’d lit 
the candle.” 

“Then he’s found the dame. Prob- 
ably got everything piled on that trap- 
door.” 

“T guess so. 
stuff around.” 

“But he’s got nothing to shoot with?” 

“No, Kate fanned him, while I stuck 
him up and. took off his gat.” 

“T guess we can get along. Get me 
that ax, then stand by with that shot- 
gun!” 

It was the beginning of the end! 
Ridgeway felt that his hands were per- 
spiring on the barrel of the rifle. He 
flattened himself against the wall—a last 
vain attempt to seek safety from va- 
grant shot—and began what he felt to 
be his final wait. The city was nine 
miles away. Nine miles in the shortest 
possible time, on the roads as they now 
were, meant nearly a haif an_ hour. 
Less than ten minutes were gone. Was 
there a chance? 

Ridgeway began to count the seconds. 

“One thousand and one—one thou- 
sand and one—one thousand and 
one It was the photographer’s 
timing count, marking away for him 
and for an unconscious girl the precious 
dots of time which meant their lives. 
“One thousand and one—one thousand 
and one a 

A minute passed—two—three. <A 
voice from below reached Ridgeway. 

“Say, haven’t you found that ax yet?” 

“One thousand and one—one thou- 
sand and one ag 

Again a minute, then a faint shout. 

“Have to wait until I put a nail in the 
head of the handle. The biade won’ 
hold fast.” . 

“One thousand and one—— 

Minute by minute time dragged away, 
while the droning numbers passed the 
beleaguered man’s lips. Minute by min- 
ute, then came the end. Steps grated on 
the ladder, then a blow of the ax 
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sounded against the wooden boards of 
the trapdoor. 

Crash after crash—a widening of the 
chink of light—then a curse. 

“Why didn’t you fix this handle 
while you were at it? That head’s 
slipped again!” 

Then a warning voice: “Well, get off 
that ladder. He might have one shot 
left, and you’ve opened up a little hole 
there.” 

“One thousand and one—one thou- 
sand and one af 

Slowly, so slowly, the minutes passed. 
Dizzy with the mental strain, Doctor 
Robert Ridgeway staggered to the win- 
dow, simply for the refreshment that 
the cool air would give him. But sud- 
denly he straightened. Had that been 
a beam of light, just over the hill to the 
south—a beam of light that suddenly 
had disappeared? Had it been the sig- 
nal of approaching rescuers ? 

Again came a crash from below. The 
hasps began to give, and the furniture 
piled on top of the trapdoor began to 
rock. Was that the faint roar of a 
motor suddenly cut off? 

The crashing began again, followed 
by cursing orders of a panting man to 
keep a shotgun leveled and true. Long 
moments of pounding—the ax had bro- 
ken through the first boards now, but 
still there remained the work of sever- 
ing the heavy cross beams of a door, 
made in the days when doors were 
doors. At last the pounding ceased, and 
a panting order followed. 

“Get me a table, or something to stand 
on. I can’t get any leverage from this 
ladder.” 

Welcome relief! Again a stricken 
man in the semidarkness counted away 
the seconds, only to steady himself 
again, as the crashing of the ax began 
its steady beat again—harder now, bit- 
ing deeper and deeper into the wood. 

A scream! The scurrying of forms 
below. The hoarse shout of a man, then 
the sound of clattering steps, as some 
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one rushed up the stairs. The voice of 
the old woman, heightened with fright: 

“Quick! They’re on us! Dicks and 
bulls! I saw them sneaking through 
the graveyard!” 

“You're nutty—get on down there!” 

“T tell you I saw them coming 
through the graveyard—and on the 
other side, too. They must have sneaked 
up on us by the lower road. I——” 

“Then take that shotgun and get 
down to the bottom of the stairs. Let 
‘em have it as soon as they get in sight 
—it’ll blind ’em until we can make our 
get-away.” 

“Yes, and I'll be stuck here, eh? I 
ain’t going: re 

“Hear me? Get down those stairs! 
Then, if you’re afraid to use it, give 
me that gun. I’ve got to have some- 
thing to protect 2 

“I won't—it’s mine—I’m going out 
through the.brush at the back, and I’m 
going to take it with me. Don’t you 
take hold of that shotgun, Thane—hear 
me?” The voice was racking, hysteri- 
cal. “Don’t you take hold of it—it’s 
mine —I’m a woman — I’m — Thane 
Jereau—hear me—let go of that ig 

Then there was a_ report which 
seemed to shake the building, the thud- 
ding of a falling form and the scream 
of a woman. Ridgeway heard the thun- 
der of many persons rushing up the 
stairs, the cursing of men and _ the 
crackle of a revolver. For five minutes 
more Ridgeway waited breathless, then 
he caught a voice which warmed his 
anxious heart. A heavy fist pounded on 
the shattered boarding of the trapdoor, 
and a voice said: “Hey, up there! This 
is Gherlin from headquarters. Are you 
safe, Ridgeway ?” 

A frenzied man rushed at the barri- 
cade and literally tore it from place. 
Clawing hands unlocked the already 
loosened steel hasps. Eager muscles 
pulled on the door, to reveal the grin- 
ning features of a detective who stood 
on the ladder, and below him—a crum- 
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pled, torn thing that once had been a 
man—all that remained of Thane 
Jereau, The Jaguar. | 

“The old woman bumped him off, ac- 
cording to her story,” said Gherlin, as 
he noticed the staring gaze of the man 
above. “He was trying to get a shot- 
gun away from her, and she pulled the 
trigger.” 

Robert Ridgeway nodded—the nod of 
a man too dazed by good fortune to be- 
lieve it. Slowly a hand went across his 
wet forehead. 

“Come up,” he said hoarsely, “I want 
you to help me with Miss Edwards.” 


It was three months later that Detec- 
tive Larry Gherlin, beaming with the 
result of a two-day “vacation” on a 
“prison trip” to Jefferson City, as an 
aid to the sheriff, roamed into the de- 
tective room at police headquarters in 
Kansas City and deposited his suit case 
by the captain’s desk. 

“Well, I got ‘em put away,” he an- 
nounced, “high, dry, and dandy! The 
old woman's sore as a goat, too—for be- 
ing sent up. Don’t know but what she’s 
right in a way—killing that Jereau bird 
wasn’t exactly what I’d call assassina- 
tion. It was more like a civic better- 
ment movement or something “of the 
kind. But if she hadn’t killed him she’d 
have killed somebody else, so it’s all the 
same.” 

“Yeh.” The captain was busy with 
a report. Gherlin went on. 

“Coughed the whole works on the 
way down. This Bert, the old guy, you 
know, wouldn’t say beans. But the old 
dame, Kate, and, later Harry, the weak- 
eyed one talked their heads off. It was 
about the way we'd figured it. All The 
Jaguar’s stunt. Thought it out about 
ten years ago—this poison thing—and 
then worked the good behavior racket so 
he could get into the hospital and learn 
the dope on poisons. That’s where he 
meets this Harry who went into cahoots 
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with him because, all along, The Jaguar 
told him this was a plant to hold the girl 
for a big ransom. The Jaguar figured 
to find some way of sending a telegram 
every night to this girl’s father, telling 
him what he’d done that day—you 
know, from suburbs like Independence 
or Lee’s Summitt. : 

“But, when Doc Ridgeway keeps but- 
ting in, this Jereau gets. scared. Some 
fellow was right behind him, it seems, 
that night when this Bert plays the po- 
liceman and pulls the girl out of the 
hotel, and Jereau didn’t know but what 
it’s Ridgeway. So he switches the deal 
and decides to bump her off right away. 
But he makes up his mind to get Ridge- 
way, too, for butting in. This Bert and 
his woman, Kate, had been mixed up 
with Jereau in New York before he was 
sent up the last time. They were scared 
of him, for he had something on ’em, 
stuff that would have put ’em away for 
life. They were living in Kansas City, 
and, the minute he gets out, he sends 
‘em a message to get a house like this 
one they had. ’Course, in that month, 
they’d gotten acquainted with this Jack- 
son and heard about Ridgeway. So it 
was pie, when the time came, to hand 
him the raz about Jackson recommend- 
ing him. It wasn’t any trouble for ‘em 
to get him out there.” 

“And that’s where they slipped.” 

“Yep.” Gherlin was examining the 
contents of the mail box, “but they all 
slip sooner or later, if you give ’em 
enough time. Huh! What do you 
know about this?” 

“About what?” 

Gherlin had torn open a large, square 
envelope. 

“Wedding invitation! Well, what do 
you know about this? ‘Miss Edwards 
and Doc Ridgeway, December the 15th, 
at Trinity Church, New York.’ Huh! 
What do you know about that? Sure 
done up swell, isn’t it? Wish I had the 
money to go to New York!” 
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HE Speckled Bantam, so 
called because of his slight 
stature and the freckle patch 
in the vicinity of his impudent 

nose, loitered within the friendly shade 
of the best cell house. He sat on the 
hard-graveled earth with his back 
against the stone wall which towered 
overhead Gibraltarlike. Beyond the 
shadow, flung down by the sinister 
building, the August sun glared on the 
white gravel of the prison yard, and 
heat currents simmered, 

Speck, to give him his shorter and 
more convenient sobriquet, was engaged 
in the seemingly idle and childish pas- 
time of scratching his under finger tips 
with the point of a pin. The natural 
sharpness of his eyes at the moment 
was lost in the depths of a languid pre- 
occupation, His movements might be 
likened to those of a man who idly 
plucks blades of grass while lolling in 
the shade. 

No matter what the appearances, 
closer inspection would hi. /e revealed a 
cunning and studious application to the 
task in hand. When a guard passed 
near by The Bantam folded his fingers 
over the pin and did not resume his 
operations until the coast was again 
clear. It was against the rules for a 
prisoner to possess a pin. 

Speck glanced, now and then, at the 
few other prisoners lounging at widely 
scattered points in the yard, to guard 
against the possibility of a “snitch” per- 
ceiving his occupation. 

Then there approached a youthful 
prisoner to whom The Speckled Bantam 
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had taken a liking some few days pre- 
viously, when the youth came in with 
a year’s sentence to do. The Bantam 
deftly concealed the pin. 

“Ain’t they put you to work yet?” 
Speck asked with a friendly grin. 

“Not yet,” said the youth. “In the 
morning I’m going into the shoe shop. 
The guard down at the-shop gate just 
told me.” 

“The shoe shop, eh? Well, that ain’t 
so bad.” 

“No, I guess it isn’t hard work in the 
shoe shop.” 

“Except that you’ll set hunched on a 
bench ten hours a day, six days a week, 
and won't get paid for it.” 

At that the youth’s countenance fell. 
“I just been figuring my time up in 
weeks,” said he. “It will take me ten 
months to serve my year, with good 
time off; and there’s about forty-three 
weeks in ten months. Forty-three 
weeks! Gee! That’s a long time, isn’t 
it?” 

The Speckled Bantam chuckled, and 
his mouth twisted momentarily in a mer- 
ciless leer. 

“Why don’t you figure it in days?” 
he suggested. “It seems longer. If 
you’re good in arithmetic you can stretch 
it into hours, and minutes, and seconds. 
Try that once, like the rest of the yaps 
do.” 

The youth studied the other man and 
decided he was joking. 

“What's a ‘yap’?” he inquired gravely. 

“A yap? Well,a yapisa yap. I ain’t 
never been asked to describe one before; 
but a yap is a chump that—well, a mut- 




















tonhead that thanks the judge because 
he didn’t double his sentence and feels 
much obliged to the warden for feed- 
ing him after he gets here.” 

The younger man turned a level gaze 
into the mischievous orbs of The 
Speckled Bantam. 

“You think I’m a muttonhead, eh 
he said quietly. “I never allow anybody 
to call me a muttonhead, and such 
names as that.” 

Speck looked deeply into the narrowed 
eyes of the youth, and presently he 
said, as though he had made a pleasant 
discovery: “I guess you ain’t a mut- 
tonhead, after all. No, you ain’t a mut- 
tonhead, and you ain’t a yap. Set 
down.” 

The youth sat down. That was the 
real beginning of the strange friend- 
ship of The Speckled Bantam and John 
Gregory. 

“I been watching you,” The Bantam 
explained, “ever since you come in the 
other day. It does me good to see a 
‘ young fellow like you, ’cause I see so 
many yaps in this place; and the charge 
you come in here on made me think you 
was another one of ’em. You had a 
fight with another young fellow on the 
outside, and you knocked him out. He 
come near croaking. Ain’t that the way 
you told it to me. Uh-huh. Well, you 
didn’t mean to jounce that bird so hard. 
It was a chance blow on the point of the 
jaw—right on the button ; and it laid him 
out. His people are the high and mighty 
folks of your town, and you’re just a 
poor boy. They had you arrested, and 
the prosecuting attorney, who was 
mixed up in politics with the other lad’s 
father, got you convicted of felonious 
assault. Result—one year in the ‘big 
house.” 

“Well, that’s all right, but us fellows 
that ain’t yaps, we don’t think much of 
the birds that come in here for scrapes 
of that kind. They belong in the same 
class as arsonists and horse thieves. 
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job of striking a match or climbing a 
pasture fence don’t call for a brilliant 
ir.tellect. Them birds is the yaps. They 
don’t belong. We keep shy of ’em. 

“They work as hard as they can in 
here. They take their jobs as serious 
as if they was getting paid for their 
work. They never try to dodge a day’s 
work. They’re the guys that make 
prisons a success. They learn to like 
the warden and the guards, and go to 
chapel without being drove there. They 
think that a guard is as good as a con- 
vict. They’re afraid to fake sick, like 
I did to-day, and dodge a day’s work. 
They toot horns in the prison band and 
sing in the choir. ‘Them guys are the 
yaps. They ain’t got no business in 
‘stir.’ They ought to be in institutions 
where they’d be called inmates instead 
of prisoners. Instead of -figuring the 
warden and the guards as their enemies, 
they write letters back home and pieces 
for the prison paper telling how nice 
they’re being treated. 

“Course you’re under a handicap. 
You didn’t really break no law, and 
you're here with a sentence that I’d 
be ashamed of. You think forty-three 
weeks is a long time. Why, I laid in jaii 
waiting trial longer’n that. And when 
the trial was over the judge wrote down 
one year, multiplied it by seven, and 
gave me the result, 

“Now you'd be thought more of if 
you had at least five years, and some- 
thing behind you to feel proud of, like 
lifting a bunch of money out of a bank 
vault, or flipping a purse out of some 
rich old gentleman’s pocket, or raising 
cash with a few pen-and-ink etchings 
on a check, or maybe taking up a collec- 
tion on a train at the point of an auto- 
matic—eh ?” 

The Bantam searched John Gregory’s 
face for an answer. 

“T don’t know as that would help me 
any,” the youth said presently. 

“Well,” Speck predicted after a 
pause, “some day you'll figure that us 
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boys have the right idea; get all you 
can. You'll find out that the State ain’t 
your friend when you see just how 
much they want to collect off’n you for 
that crack on the jaw. You'll find out 
you’re being cheated, then you'll “ 

It turned out that the notorious thief 
called The Speckled Bantam knew 
whereof he spoke. 

John Gregory strolled away, leaving 
The Bantam to the delicate task of 
altering his finger prints, which he could 
accomplish quite effectively in the nine 
months he had yet to serve. 

Gregory hardly noticed the change in 
his point of view. The coarse prison 
fare, the deadly monotony of stitching 
heavy prison shoes hour after hour, day 
after day, week after week, gradually 
soured his disposition and turned him 
morose and resentful. This condition 
perhaps would not have been vital, be- 
cause it couldn’t last long in his case, 
had he been left to himself. But he was 
not left to himself. 

The subtle Speckled Bantam hated the 
law too intensely to let slip this oppor- 
tunity to fashion such promising timber 
into a weapon against the law. He 
wanted the cool physical courage and 
apparent native intelligence of John 
Gregory turned to his beloved cause of 
crime. It gave his bitter heart much 
gratification, and in time might prove 
profitable. 

He contrived to meet John Gregory 
often, at least once each day. On Sun- 
days he clung to him throughout the 
day. Subtly he sowed his seed. In time 
John Gregory came to believe that 
thieves were not the worst fellows in 
the world, and by—that process of 
thought came to look upon crime with 
a softer eye. 

Things might have been different if 
John had had a home. He wouldn't 
return to the town from which he was 
sentenced, for he felt that there would 
be no job for him there now. It was 
the town in which he had spent his life, 
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the town in which his parents were 
buried. He had worked there in a mill, 
at a task which hardly would be of serv- 
ice to him in any other mill. The 
outside world to him was an unfath- 
omed mystery. He looked ahead to 
it bravely, but uncertainly. In prison 
he had acquired a general idea of the 
trade of shoemaking, but no special skill. 

At last the morning of his discharge 
arrived. Martin Vanhart, civilian su- 
perintendent of the prison shoe factory, 
extended his hand. The outgoing 
prisoner perfunctorily shook hands. 

“I wish you luck, John,” said the 
superintendent. “If I can help you in 
any way, let me know.” 

“Thanks,” the youth returned without 
much warmth. He had an idea that 
this was a stock good-by of the super- 
intendent, given upon the assumption 
that he wouldn’t be called on to make 
good his promise. However, John had 
nothing in particular against Martin 
Vanhart; he wasn’t a harsh man, and 
John understood that the tasks he laid 
out were previously laid out by his 
superiors. He had a kindly eye, a pleas- 
ant manner of speaking, and' sometimes 
the prisoners got an idea that he sym- 
pathized with them. 

John Gregory departed. Outside, he 
gazed scornfully at the lone five-dollar 
bill with which the State expected him 
to launch an honorable career. He felt 
friendless and alone in a distrustful 
world, but took hope when he medi- 
tated upon the invitation extended him 
by The Speckled Bantam, on The Ban- 
tam’s discharge a month previously, to 
meet him in the city. The Bantam 
promised money and friendship. 

In the city John Gregory and The 
Speckled Bantam met for the first time 
on the outside. ‘ 

From that point it was but a step to a 
life of crime. Five years sped by in a 
dazzling series of ups and downs. Jolin 
Gregory learned what it was to handle 
vast sums of money and to spend them 




















in the reckless manner of his kind. 
Throughout it all he and The Speckled 
Bantam clung together. On John’s part 
it was friendship. In the cold, calcu- 
lating bosom of The Bantam there lay 
no such creditable emotion. He found 
in Gregory an apt pupil and an ef- 
ficient and trustworthy pal. On more 
than one occasion the younger man 
risked his life and liberty to save The 
Bantam from the penalties of their 
dangerous and precarious adventures. 


John Gregory felt a hand on his 


shoulder. The sunlit street whirled. 
The faces of pedestrians became 
blurred. In a twinkling his senses 


cleared. He turned around before the 
man behind was aware that his action 
had inspired dark fear within the heart 
of the young crook. There is nothing 
quite so ominous to a crook as a hand 
upon his shoulder. His record is 
weighted with so much unsquared' crime 
that the sudden touch has within it a 
signal of doom. Crooks never accost 
each other in that manner, and John 
Gregory knew that the man behind was 
not a friend of the underworld. 

“Thought it was you,” said a quiet, 
friendly voice. ‘How are you?” 

For an instant John Gregory’s recol- 
lection wavered, and then his sharp wits 
quickly placed the large, gray-haired 
man with kindly eyes and a pleasant 
manner of speech. He was Martin Van- 
hart, civilian superintendent of the shoe 
factory in the prison that lay a thousand 
miles eastward. 


“I’m fine, Mr. Vanhart. How are 
you?” 

“Well, I can’t complain. You live 
here?” 


“No, this isn’t my homey” 

“Traveling, eh? Well, that’s my fix. 
I’m a stranger here. Are you alone, 
John ?” 


“Yes, sir. That is, for the time.” 


The elderly gentleman smiled. “Prob- 
ably married by this time, eh? 


Hope 
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you haven't had lunch. Two hours yet 
before my trains goes back East. Won’t 
you do me a favor, John? This looks 
like a good restaurant right here.” 

John Gregory hesitated a moment, 
and then replied: “I'd enjoy that very 
much, sir.” 

During lunch conversation developed 
the fact that Martin Vanhart was no 
longer connected with the prison. He 
had gone into business for himself and 
owned a shoe factory at Gossport, New 
Jersey. He casually remarked that he 
had been successful in the venture 
launched three years previously and was 
glad to get away from the prison. 

“It isi’t a very pleasant place,” he 
said, “even for the civilian employees. 
It’s too depressing ; I couldn’t stand it.” 

The reticence of John Gregory was 
sufficient explanation to Martin Van- 
hart. When they had lighted cigars he 
turned his words into specific channels. 

“John,” said he, “I don’t wish to pry 
into your affairs, but | would consider 
it a privilege if I could help you, or 
any of the other boys that worked for 
me back there. I think I know some- 
thing of your difficulties and obstacles. 
You can talk to me as plainly as you 
wish, without fear ii—if you have cause 
for fear.” 

Gregory took the opportunity thus 
presented, but in the talk that followed 
he did not mention the name of any of 
his companions of the last five years. 
They talked fully and confidentially. 

Vanhart glanced at his watch. 

“My train leaves in forty minutes,” 
said he. ‘Coming with me?” 

“With you—where?” 

“Back to Gossport. I’ve a good job 
for you there.” 

John Gregory gazed deeply into the 
older man’s eyes. “Yes, I’m going back. 
with you.” He got to his feet quickly. 
“T’ll meet you at the train gate. Got a 
little business to do here first—at my 
hotel. I can just about make it.” 

The Speckled Bantam lounged on the 
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beg in their hotel room when John 
Gregory dashed in. 

“Speck,” said John, “I’m going back 
East. I haven’t time for explanations. 
I’ve got to quit this—this way we're liv- 
ing. That’s final, and I haven’t time to 
argue the point. I 4 

The Bantam was on his feet by this 
time, his mouth twisted into an ugly 
leer. 

“Once I said you weren’t a yap, but 
I’ve changed my mind,” he cried. 
“You're nutty when you think you’re 
going to shake me like this. [’II——’” 

“You're not going to do anything, so 
don’t make any threats. I’ve played 
absolutely square with you. You’ve got 
money, and here’—Gregory tossed two 
hundred-dollar bills onto the bed— 
“there’s all the money I have except 
fifty dollars for my expenses back East. 
I’m not busting up any plans of yours. 





We didn’t have any plans. We just 
came out here to look around. I'd like 
to part as friends.” -He was flinging 
things into his traveling bag. “But I 


haven't time to argue it out.” 

“Sure you ain’t got time to argue! 
You’ve hooked up with some other bird 
for a big clean-up, and. e 

“That’s a lie. I never double crossed 
a man in my life. I tell you, I’m 
through with this business; and I’m 
through with you as long as you stay in 
the business. I’m still your friend, but 
our ways have got to part.” 

“Where you going?” 

“T’m going to keep that to myself.” 

John Gregory knew the volley of 
scorn he would draw upon himself if 
he revealed his association with a former 
prison official. This was the very worst 
route he could take to go straight, ac- 
cording to the lights of The Bantam’s 
kind, for a prison official, former or 
present, is a hated wretch, no matter 
what sort of a man he is at heart. That 
would be proof that John Gregory was 
an incurable yap, and would only 





heighten the contempt of The Bantam. 
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The Bantam kept up a flow of sar- 
castic and disparaging remarks, but did 
not lose sight of the practical. He 
tucked John Gregory’s two hundred 
dollars safely away, at the same time 
showering the donor with sullen deri- 
sion, John Gregory did not retaliate. 

“You're a yap, and you can’t get over 
it; so what’s - 

These were the last words that John 
Gregory heard The Speckled Bantam 
utter. He hastened out of the room and 
to a taxicab. 

“Well,” The Bantam muttered to 
himself, “I don’t never have to worry 
about that yap squealing, anyway. [I'll 
give him that; he won’t be dirty. He’s 
a yap, but he ain’t a full-blooded yap.” 

The Speckled Bantam immediately 
took advantage of his wide acquaintance 
in the underworld™to find himself an- 
other congenial and capable companion. 





Nine months later John Gregory was 
made foreman of the cutting room in the 
Vanhart shoe factory, with bright pros- 
pects in a rapidly growing business. 

Upon the second morning of his fore- 
manship John Gregory arrived at the 
factory unusually early. It was his cus- 
tom to go through the office into the 
factory. But the office had not yet been 
opened. He found that out when he 
tried the door. And at that moment 
he observed something that awakened 
extraordinary interest—and alarm. 

The front doorway of the Vanhart 
office was closed by two doors. Thus 
there was a crack where the two doors 
came together in the center of the door- 
way. Into this crack, slightly below 
the level of his eyes, John Gregory ob- 
served that a toothpick had been thrust, 
and broken off. 

He knew precisely what this meant. 
The office of the Vanhart Shoe Co. was 
being “pegged.” 

Burglars planned to rob the office 
and were now engaged in a preliminary 
survey of the ground. John Gregory 
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knew what the average man doesn’t 
know. He knew that wise burglars did 
not spend their time loitering around 
a contemplated “job.”. That was dan- 
gerous. It requires hours and hours, 
and sometimes days. Observation 
necessarily must be from the outside, 
from streets, alleys, and the shelter of 
convenient buildings. That is a task 
for a skulker, and a skulker lingering 
long in one vifthity is almost sure to 
attract the attention of the policeman on 
the beat. 

Wise burglars have other devices. 
They must ascertain the movements of 
the watchman. It is important to know 
whether he enters the office through 
the front door. If so, he must be dis- 
posed of before the thieves break into 
the office. They could not waylay him 
at the front door. That was too close 
to the street for a struggle. If he en- 
tered through the back door, their prob- 
lem was quite simple. He could be 
seized and bound without danger of at- 
tracting attention in the street. 

Thus the thieves “peg” the front door. 
After the office is locked for the night, 
one of their number thrusts a piece of 
toothpick or match into the crack be- 
tween the doors. He makes a flying trip 
into the doorway at midnight. If the 
peg is still in place, he knows that the 
watchman does not enter through the 
front door before midnight. At about 
six o'clock in the morning he makes an- 
other inspection, and if the peg is there, 
he knows the watchman does not use 
the front door at all on his rounds. This 
operation is carried on for about three 
nights, and an important fact is estab- 
lished without, perhaps, even a glimpse 
of the watchman. 

If the peg is found out of the crack, 
the observer then has a more delicate 
and prolonged task. He must time his 
visits a half hour backward each night, 
until he has definitely established the 
exact time the watchman visits the office 
by way of the front door. 
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This was only one detail of an elabo- 
rate system of long-distance observa- 
tion—elaborate and still quite simpie. 
Of course a certain amount of actual 
spying was necessary, but no long per- 
sonal vigils were conducted. 

John Gregory knew that burglars 
were about to “swoop” on the Vanhart 
office, and though his course was quite 
plain at first thought, his situation grew 
more embarrassing and disturbing with 
meditation. 

He felt quite sure that the observer 
had made his morning visit. It was 
seven-thirty. They hardly waited until 
so late. He accounted for the observer’s 
not removing the peg by the likelihood 
of his arriving after daylight, when he 
did not wish to step into the doorway. 
After daylight, he had merely to glance 
into the doorway to ascertain if the 
peg were still there. And, of course, 
the thieves had no idea that such a man 
as John Gregory was connected with 
the factory. To every other employee, 
no doubt, the peg meant absolutely noth- 
ing. 

While he lingered in the doorway an 
office boy arrived with a key. The boy 
opened the door, and the peg fell out. 

In the factory he encountered the 
night watchman, who was preparing to 
depart for the day. The night watch- 
man’s name was Winkle. He was a 
very cheerful old man with a white 
beard. It required no genius to give him 
the very appropriate nickname of Rip, 

“Mr. Gregory,” said “Rip” Winkle, 
“it’s the first I’ve seen of you since you 
been made a foreman. It’s happy, I am, 
for you're a fine young man, I know.” 

“Thanks, Rip.” 

“And it’s Mr. Vanhart that knows 
you’re a fine young man. I’ve heard 
him praise you many a time.” 

“Ts that so? Who did he praise me 
to, Rip?” 

“Why, to myself, of course. Mr. 
Vanhart and me is old friends, though 
there ain’t many that knows it.” 
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The subdued tone in which Rip an- 
nounced this fact and the prolonged 
wink which accompanied the announce- 
ment gave John Gregory an idea that 
there was a close attachment between 
Martin Vanhart and his night watch- 
man, an attachment that perhaps sprang 
up in the past. If that were the case, 
where did the two men meet? John 
Gregory thought of the prison in which 
Martin Vanhart had been superinten- 
dent of the shoe factory, and 

He wondered just how much the night 
watchman knew about himself, John 
Gregory. 

In mid-forenoon he visited the office 
of Martin Vanhart. 

“Just how much,” he asked, “does the 
night watchman know about me, Mr. 
Vanhart?” 

The old gentleman smiled. “You 
needn’t be touchy, John, so far as Rip 
is concerned.” 

“No, that isn’t the point,” Gregory ex- 
plained with a smile. “But I have an 
idea that he knows more than I thought 
he did. If that is the case, I’d like to 
know it. If you saw fit to tell him, it 
is perfectly all right with me. I know 
you wouldn’t use poor judgment in a 
case like that; but don’t you see, it 
will make me feel easier if I know the 
men in the factory who are aware of 
my past.” 

“That’s right,” Mr. Vanhart admitted 
solemnly. “Well, Rip and myself are 
the only persons in this factory who 
know you ever were in prison. And he 
doesn’t know of the five years that 
elapsed between that time and the time 
you came here. I'll tell you about Rip. 
He’s a very inquisitive old man and bull- 
dozes me quite a bit. I met Rip in the 
same place I met you. We got Rip a 
pardon about a year before you came 
in there. He was doing twenty years 
for burglary. One day he knocked a 





prisoner down just as ‘that prisoner was 
about to drive a knife into my back. 
Naturally, I let him have his own way 
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around here. He went straight after 
he got out and wrote me a letter once in 
a while. When I began work on this 
factory I sort of took him under my 
wing, but he fathers me. He doesn’t 
hesitate to tell me how to run the busi- 
ness, and of course I let him talk and 
order me around as much as he wants. 
He always does it privately, and I guess 
the old fellow gets a lot of fun out of it. 
He saw that I took an exceptional in- 
terest in you, and he got an idea of the 
truth. He pecked and pecked at me 
until I told him. He didn’t ask any 
more questions, and I know it made him 
your friend at once, and that he 
wouldn’t mention it to another living 
soul. You and Rip are the only men 
in my employ who met me in—up there. 
You needn’t worry about Rip. He'll 
keep it to himself, and he'll be your 
friend.” 

Martin Vanhart didn’t know that John 
Gregory’s smile reflected such deep 
satisfaction as actually lingered within 
the young man’s breast. 

“The night watchman is an old-time 
burglar,” chuckled John to himself. 
“That makes things easier for me.” 

Early that night John Gregory called 
on Rip Winkle at the factory. They had 
the whole place to themselves. 

“Rip,” said the cutting-room -foreman 
bluntly, “the office is being ‘pegged.’ ” 

Mr. Winkle’s face reflected surprise, 
and he tugged at his beard. Then a 
grin spread over his countenance. 

“T guess me and you understand one 
*nother,” he remarked. 

“Ves, I guess so. You know where 
TI met Mr. Vanhart, and I know where 
you met him, so we can talk quite 
plainly. Yes, they’re pegging the office, 
and we've got to do something about it.” 

A puzzled scowl came to the night 
watchman’s face. He understood quite 
clearly that he and John Gregory were 
in an embarrassing situation. For al- 
most any one else, action was plain. But 
it was different with them. They had 


















a duty to perform ‘in protecting the 
Vanhart Co., and they had a certain 
sentimental pride to maintain, 

“We've got to do something about it,” 
Gregory repeated. “We can’t let the 
thing go on, and we can’t take a step 
which will land these fellows behind the 
bars.” 

“Course we can’t!’ 

“We're under no obligations to them, 
but, still, the thing wouldn’t set right 
with us. You and I know what we'd 
be sending them to. We know that 
they’d be on our minds for many a 
year.” 

“Indeed we do!” 

“So it’s up to us to prevent a robbery, 
and at the same time to let these fellows, 
whoever they are, get away without a 
rumble.” 

“Well,” Rip exclaimed, “that’s easy!” 

“Tt’s easy when you first think about 
it; but it isn’t so easy after all. What’s 
your idea?” 

“Tell Mr. Vanhart to skin his safe.” 

“And let him in on it, eh? No, that 
won't do, Rip. No one must know of 
this. Mr. Vanhart is a fine fellow, and 
he’s got more charity in him than any 
man I know; but, Rip, he doesn’t under- 
stand things as we do. He can’t under- 
stand it. We know how he feels about 
men who want to go straight, but we’re 
not sure that he’d be so liberal with 
men in the act of burglary. He’s got a 
public duty to perform, and he’s got 
a duty to his own business. We can’t 
ask him to protect thieves. Most any 
man in his position would lead them 
into a trap, and plant detectives in the 
office. I’m not sure that Mr. Vanhart 
would, and I’m not sure that he 
wouldn’t. We can’t take a chance, It’s 
up to you and me to——” 

“Let’s give ’em a quiet tip to lay off.” 

“That sounds good, too, but it isn’t. 
We don’t want these fellows to know 
we're here. The news would spread. 


We don’t care about the good fellows, 
they wouldn’t bother us. 


3ut the bums 
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would take advantage of us. They'd 
dog us for money. Maybe some of ’em 
would want, jobs here, as a frame-up 
to skin the place. There are several 
ways for them to make it unpleasant 
for us.” 

Rip Winkle tugged at his beard, at a 
loss now for an idea. 

“But I have an idea,” John Gregory 
resumed. “Supposing you and I beat 
’em to it.” 

“You mean rob the safe?” 





“Exactly !” 

Rip’s eyes glistened. “That'd be 
fine! I’d like that.” 

“Of course you would, you old 


rogue!” John grinned. “You want to 
get your hand in again.” 

“No such thing! But we'll have to 
peel the wrapper off’n it, won’t we? 
I don’t know the combination, and I 
don’t s’pose you do.” 

“T don’t. But we’re not going to de- 
stroy any property. Things have 
changed since your day, Rip. They 
don’t always peel a safe now.” 

The night watchman stared, amazed. 
“Are you one of them new-fangled 
berry pickers? I’ve heard of them 
boys. No firecrackers, no juice, no 
anything. Not even a penknife. I’ve 
heard tell of feltows that walk up to a 
safe, wink at it, tickle it in the ribs, 
and open she flies!” 

“Now, Rip, don’t kid me.” John 
begged. “It isn’t to be an easy job. 
But I think I can handle it. It isn’t 
an easy ‘can,’ though I never examined 
it closely. But we'll open her some- 
how. And then,” he said smilingly, 
“we'll skin the insides down to nothing, 
leave the door swung open a little, so 
they won’t smash it, and hide out in the 
factory somewhere. They’ll think an- 
other gang got there first, and go away 
empty. Then we'll put the money dack 
into the safe, lock her up, and the thing’s 
done; and both sides will be getting off 
pretty easy.” 
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“And what night d’you think they’ll 
pick?” Rip asked. 

“Why, to-morrow night, of course 
—Friday night. That’s the night the 
pay roll will be in the safe. It’s there 
every other Friday night, and it’s a 
sizable stack. The office force makes 
up the envelopes Friday, so all they have 
to do Saturday forenoon is hand ’em 
out. Some time between now and next 
pay day we'll talk the boss into chang- 
ing that system. Maybe it will make a 
little more work in the office Saturday 
forenoon, but it will pay.” 

John Gregory crept away, for he had 
no desire to see any of the thieves or 
to be seen by them, and there was a 
likelihood of the “pegger” being in the 
neighborhood for his work of the night. 
It was agreed that the night watchman 
should remain apparently oblivious to 
the impending robbery, so that things 
would go off without arousing the least 
suspicion among the robbers. John 
Gregory didn’t want the thieves to be- 
come quizzical and perhaps locate him. 
He had an embarrassing acquaintance 
in the circles which he had deserted less 
than a year previously. 





In a cheap hotel on the lower West 
Side of New York two men lounged in 
a shabby room. It was late afternoon, 
and the sun had been hidden through- 
out the day. A sputtering gas light 
filled the room with a sickly yellow 
hue. A draft came in at the window, 
which the men kept raised a half inch 
to freshen the sordid atmosphere ; shad- 
ows nodded portentously. One of the 
lodgers peered outside. 

“Say, it’s snowing!” he announced 
fiercely. 

“Well,” rejoined, 


his companion 


“there ain’t no use to get mad about it. 
We been expecting it, ain't we? We 
been expecting everything that'll make 
it tough for,us. 
more or less?’ 

“Tt’'ll make the ground white, won’t 


So what’s a little snow, 
’ 
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it?” the other demanded ill-naturedly. 
“And that’s a fine thing, ain’t it? Work- 
ing with a white ground? It'll be like 
daylight around that joint.” 

“We won’t be on the ground but a 
mighty short time. I’ve pegged that 
joint to a fine point. I’ve got my win- 
dow all picked out, and I'll have it open 
in a jiffy. Then you'll be inside. The 
snow won’t make any difference inside, 
and a man like you will make quick 
work of that safe. Course the snow’s 
bad, makes it tough traveling; and 
there’s a tough wind, too, eh?” 

“Everything's tough,” the man at the 
window said growlingly. “Here we are, 
down to our last chance, and a snow- 
storm comes up. I ain’t had no luck 
since that yap ducked away from me.” 
He cursed bitterly. “And I don’t see 
why that is. I learned him everything 
he knows; he don’t know no more’n 
me. But it broke my luck. If he’s 
where I hope he is, he’s in worse luck 
than me!” He cursed the memory of 
the “yap.” “We ain’t had no luck at 
all, have we? Time was when I could 
pull jobs without the police tumbling as 
to who done ’em—but no more. They 
got a bunch of stuff on me in black 
and white. The only thing they ain’t 
got yet is me. But that won’t be a hard 
job for ’em if I linger around these 
shores. If we don’t get out West, Bill, 
it’s good night and farewell for us!” 

“Well, we’re starting for the West 
to-night, ain’t we?” 

“T hope we are! If this drag goes 
right, we'll get a train right there at 
Gossport, and not come back to town at 
all. I’m afraid to come back. We ain’t 
got but four dollars left; just about 
enough to get over there and back, if 
things don’t go right. We'll have to 
come back, if the drag falls down. We 
can’t freight it in this weather. We 
can hang up in this room for a few 
days, but that’d be awful, wouldn’t it?” 

“Certainly would. But we ain’t com- 


ing back.” 
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“Rather have that money over there 
to-night than any other money in the 
world. It’s Vanhart’s money, and Van- 
hart used to be a ‘screw.’ How I hate 
screws! Once a screw always a screw; 
same’s a yap; and ee ; 

“Yes, yes,” the other man grumbled. 
“Don’t chew on that stuff any more. 
I want to rest.” 

The Speckled Bantam fell silent and 
meditated dreamily on the vast sums 
of money he would steal in the new 
country for which he yearned. 


At three o’clock next morning they re- 
turned, bedraggled and empty-handed, 


to the shabby room on the lower West 
Side. 

“T'll say the guy that beat us to that 
dough,” remarked The Bantam, “is just 
as slick as me. That safe is no pipe, and 
he opened it without a scratch. I hope 
he chokes on the first drink he buys 
with that money.” 

The Speckled Bantam often curses 
the unknown man who beat him to the 
Vanhart pay roll, but of course he 
doesn’t know that in his eagerness to 
fashion a weapon against the law, he 
had taught that unknown man the busi- 
ness of breaking and entering, and made 
him his Nemesis. 
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COURTROOM HUMOR 


EFENDING alleged offenders who are unable to employ private attorneys is 
part of the work done by the Legal Aid Society of New York. The Vol- 
untary Defenders Committe includes in its membership lawyers who can speak 


one or more foreign languages. 


Louis Fabricant is head of the committee, and 


his work has been highly commended by every jurist on the criminal courts bench. 
A report issued recently by this committee shows that humorous incidents 


are not rare in courtrooms. 


“Every defendant,” the report reads, “has a tendency naturally to tell counsel 


the strong points of defense, and omit the weak points. 


For instance: 


“Arthur ——, a negro, charged with attempted burglary, said he was arrested 


on the fourth floor of a tenement house as he was knocking on the door of hi 


friend’s room. 


— 


““T was jes’ a-knocking hard on the door, ’cause I thought Ras was sleepin’,’ 


he explained. 


“At the trial the district attorney called a policeman to the stand. 
It was proved that the defendant knocked on a 


produced a large, red fire ax. 


The officer 


door other than the one of the room his friend occupied and that the knocking 


was done with the ax. 


‘I’ve tol’ mah story, an’ Ah’m goin’ to stick to it.’ 
“Another amusing case was that of Erastus 
He told his defender that he had been convicted only 


charged with burglary. 


once before and that that was for disorderly conduct. 


However, Arthur looked at the ax sourly and remarked: 


He was convicted. 


, also a negro. He was 


At the trial the district 


attorney questioned him as to his court record. 


see 
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“ «Sure that was all 
Ierastus paused for a moment. 


Disorderly conduct, suh,’ he said smilingly. 


“*Have you-all found out anything else?’ he inquired. 
““Elmira Reformatory for burglary in 1911, and twice to Sing Sing for the 


same offense,’ replied the district attorney. 
I jes’ thought I’d let you-all find that out for yo’self,’ replied 
He was sentenced to a long term.” 


“Right, suh. 
Erastus. 
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Author of ‘‘Locked into Danger,’’ 


HEN the flower-peddling boy 
a7 jumped for the sidewalk and 

saved himself from _ being 

knocked down by a truck, at 
the price of the scattering of his tray 
of violets, Will Blake gave a jeering 
laugh of glee. There was nothing really 
funny in the incident and not even a 
tragic note. It was but one of the 
trivial events that are constantly hap- 
pening anywhere—everywhere. The 
boy glared at Will’s grinning face, noted 
the brutality momentarily dormant and 
hidden by the convulsed features, and 
set about gathering up his stock. 

Then Will Blake moved off. It was 
in his power to commit destruction, and 
he did not lose the chance. At his very 
first step the heel of his big boot came 
cown squarely on one of the bunches 
of violets. The second step resulted 
in another bunch being kicked aside 
with mean, unnecessary force. Then, 
a yard or so farther on Will Blake 
came to a stop. He stood with hunched 
shoulders, hands in pockets, and his 
face now wore its habitual expression 
of lack of interest. But a few seconds 
had passed since the incident of the 
violets, but Will was giving no more 
thought to the matter. He was dully 
considering what he should do next. 
Should he go downtown and chance 
meeting some friend who would be fool- 
ishly generous enough to stand treat, or 
should he go home? 

Pondering this problem Will glanced 
down at his, feet. He had stared across 
the street and found there no inspira- 
tion. He looked and an- 


down saw 


other bunch of the violets. The blur 
of purple surrounded by fresh, green 
leaves awoke no sense of pleasure or 
admiration in Will. Nevertheless, he 
started to grin again, and, stooping, 
picked up the violets and thrust them 
in his coat pocket. Dimly, in his queer 
mind, he foresaw a further chance for 
some fun. He had enjoyed the mis- 
fortune that had overtaken the flower 
boy, but to his way of thinking it had 
passed over all too quickly. With the 
bunch he had in his pocket he intended 
to instigate something that should have 
more lasting power. Without thought 
of paying the boy for the flowers he 
had picked up from the gutter, Will 
slouched off. He walked with down- 
bent head, and there was a look of 
crafty amusement in his eyes. 

Some distance behind William Blake, 
following, yet not seeming to be trail- 
ing anybody in particular, was “Trap” 
Forbes. Off and on for the past six 
or seven weeks Trap Forbes had kept 
his mind alive to the fact that the man 
now slouching along in front of him 
might at any moment become one of 
the “wanted” members of society. 

“It would have given me the great- 
est pleasure to have punched Blake’s 
head and then run him in for pinching 
that bunch of violets,” thought the de- 
tective. ‘‘What does a tough like him 
want with a bunch of flowers, anyway? 
What devil of mischief got into him? 
A stick of dynamite or an automatic is 
more in his line. Violets and Will 
Blake don’t mix, yet—he’s got them 


in his pocket.” 

















At the corner of the street where Will 
Blake had taken lodgings since his ar- 
rival from the town whence had been 
sent his secret history, Trap Forbes 
came to a reluctant stop. Had Will 
been the only suspect it was his duty 
to keep tabs on, the detective would 
have stayed where he was and waited 
all the hours that were necessary for 
the reappearance of Will, but there are 
more crooks and criminals and would- 
be evildoers than there are detectives. 
There were others that required an eye 
kept on them. Also, it was nearing the 
time for Trap to make his report at 
headquarters: 

When ‘he got back to headquarters 
the detective studied the report that had 
been sent on from the town recently 
vacated by Blake. There was nothing 
unusual in the terse, typewritten ac- 
count. Blake was a suspicious charac- 
ter, suspected of being mixed up in 
several burglaries, but there was noth- 
ing definite against him; no convic- 
tions. 

“From the looks of him,” thought 
Trap Forbes as he closed the loose-leaf 
book of records, “he’s about due to get 
a move on. He’s hard up, and he ain’t 
looking for work. I s’pose when he 
does get busy I'll be the other end of 
the town. I’d like to land that bird if 
it was only to pay him for the rough 
deal he handed that kid with the flow- 
ers. What the dickens did he go off 
with those violets for?” 

This was a question Trap Forbes 
could not answer. Will Blake himself 
could not have given definite and de- 
tailed reasons. There was some idea 
of mischief in his mind; some form of 
low trickery, but until he arrived in the 
one room he called home, he was not 
quite sure how he could make those 
tlowers useful to him. Neither had he 


the remotest idea how they would serve 
him. Yet he felt that in some way they 
would serve him. 

6B—ps 
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II. 


As soon as he entered the room which 
Nora Blake contrived to make fit the 
purposes of a cozy home, Will dragged 
the bunch of violets from his pocket 
and threw them on the table. In the 
silence that followed, the man turned 
his back, took off his coat, and flung it 
across a chair and sat down to remove 
his boots. 

Will’s condition of physical comfort 
was not complete unless he could lounge 
around in shirt sleeves and socks. Some 
men dress for dinner. Will was one 
of the many who liked to eat his meals 
in “comfort.” Also, there was another 
reason why he bent over his shoe laces. 
His sense of humor was tickled by his 
act in giving his wife a bunch of violets, 
and he would not have the joke fall 
flat by allowing her to see the irrepress- 
ible grin that contorted his mouth. If 
she saw he was laughing at her, jeering 
at her, there would be a speedy end 
to her delusion that he was giving her 
the flowers in a spirit of kindness and 
for old times’ sake. 

“T’ll kid her I bought ’em for her. 
Jolly her along ’til she’s all worked up, 
then I’ll jam on thé brakes and tell her 
where I picked ’em up. I’m sick of the 
sight of her, anyway. Maybe she'll get 
real mad and cut loose.” 

Will dropped one boot to the floor. 
He was puzzled by the prolonged si- 
lence, yet he was not sufficiently master 
of the art of acting a deceptive part to 
trust himself to look round. He started 
on the laces of the next boot. Across 
the room stood Nora; a wonder too 
great for words was in her eyes. Had 
her husband brought home a string of 
rubies and thrown, them down on the 
table, she would have been far less sur- 
prised. Hesitatingly, and with brows 
wrinkled in perplexity, the woman 
stretched out a hand for the flowers. 
labor-coarsened 


Her work-worn and 


fingers closed round them in a gesture 
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that was caressing and desirous. There 
was much that Nora Blake had missed 
in life; many necessities that she had 
been deprived of. The diary of her 
days since she had married Will would 
not make pleasant reading. Yet in that 
moment when she pressed the violets 
to her cheek, she knew happiness. 

It is often in little things that we find 
our big moments. Dominant among the 
flood of memories that seemed to thrust 
back the sordid years was one thought. 
It crowned all others in Nora’s mind. 
Will had bought her those violets. He 
had thought of her. It was true he had 
been rough, brutal. He drank while 
she starved; he lazed around while she 
washed clothes and scrubbed floors. 
Yes, he had even broken laws, and was 
a suspect—an uncaptured criminal. 
Only a moment before Nora had been 
a woman of dumb, hopeless suffering. 
She had been numbed by long trials to 
acceptance of her fate. She had come 
to the belief that her Will would never 
be anything but a brute and a waster. 
Only his death or commitment to jail 
could set her free from his insults and 
cruelty. Now—the magic of those vio- 
lets created in her the wish to think well 
of the man she had despised. After 
all, was there not some good in him? 
Some tender thought of her was hiding 
beneath his rough manner. She had 
misjudged him. That was it. Perhaps 
it had been her fault that he had drifted 
into evil ways. 

So, as other women have done, and 
will do to the end of time, Nora Blake 
resolved to give her man more 
chance,” but of this she said nothing. 

All she did was to place the violets 
water, brush the tears 
with the back of her 
et about preparing supper. 


“one 


in a glass of 
from her 
hand, and 
Nora had not the gift of fine words, 
neither had Will the refined intelligence 


understanding the deli- 


eyes 


required for 
cately turned phrase. 
He had given her a bunch of violets. 


Therefore, to show that she understood 
and appreciated his goodness, Nora 
went out and bought him a steak. 

While the steak was cooking Will sat 
and smoked and grunted monosyllabic 
replies to his wife’s questions regarding 
his fruitless search for a job. Nora 
had no great belief that he had been 
looking for work, but with simple- 
minded directness she believed she stood 
a better chance of helping her husband 
by making him befieve that she trusted 
and had faith in him. The confidence 
and brightness of her smile mystified 
Will. Another and more important 
thing also bothered him. Where had 
Nora got the money to buy that steak? 
When he had left her in the morning 
he had been unable to get so much as 
a nickel out of her. Then the thought 
occurred to him that he was already 
reaping good reward from the violcts, 
and he decided to wait until after sup- 
per before he exploded his joke and 
had his laugh. 

“She paid more’n a dollar for this 
steak,” he thought, and, while eating it, 
grew thirsty. It was not a coffee, tea, 
or water thirst. It was not a cheap and 
harmless thirst. It was a thirst that 
the well-to-do law-breaker _ satisfies 
vith choice contraband, and the impov- 
erished dipsomaniac gratifies with a 
mixture of ether, poison alcohol, and 
dye. 

When he pushed away his plate ‘Will 
Blake had made up his mind that 
would have a drink before he retired 
that night. Yes, he would have several 
drinks. He summarized his ambition 
thus: 

“I'll tank up to-night or bust.” 

Then, slumped back in his chair and 
chewing on the end of a match, he 
stared reflectively across at Nora. lor 
a few seconds the woman remained un- 
aware that her lord and master was ta 
voring her with a look of intent specu- 
lation. Her eyes were fixed on the vio- 
lets that she had placed on the center 








of the table, and her thoughts were 
shaping a picture of what might be if 
she could persuade her husband to give 
up his shiftless ways and settle down 
to honest work. Between them they 
could easily make more than enough to 
live comfortably. They would be able 
to save, and 

Nora looked up. Her gaze was 
drawn to meet Will’s stare and—held. 
The man said nothing; the expression 
of his face did not perceptibly alter. 
He did not move, yet the evil of him 
seemed to express itself without overt 
sign. Nora put a nervous, trembling 
hand to her throat; the sweetness of 
hope drained away from her. The 
blank, baneful glare of her husband’s 
eyes brought her to the realization that 
he was the same selfish brute that he 
had always been. She—well, she was 
just a foolish, weary woman. The best 
thing she could do would be to get up 
and wash the dishes. She had been 
going to talk to Will. She had been 
going to tell him many things. It had 
been in her to believe that by gentle- 
ness and careful speech the whim that 
had prompted him to bring her the vio- 
lets might be nursed to the growth of 
a better man. In gratitude for a trivial 
act of imagined kindness, she had been 
ready to make all sacrifices. Now— 
there was no purpose to be served— 
no good end to be achieved. Nora 
knew she had dreamed falsely. Will 
had not meant a kindness by his act of 
throwing the flowers on the table. He 
had 

Will took his hand from his pocket 
and pointed at the violets. His words 
dovetailed with Nora’s thoughts. 

“T picked ’em up outer the gutter,” 
was all he said. And the heart of 
Nora winced: 

Will Blake got to his feet. He stood 
leaning over the table. His words had 
been unbelievably cruel. The 
sion of his savage eyes and sneering 
mouth now 


expres- 


were evidence of grosser 
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and viler thoughts. He laughed when 
he saw the fear spreading its white 
mask over Nora’s rigid face. 

“You’ve got some dough hid out on 
me,” he said. “I want it. It ain’t no 
manner of use trying to kid me you 
ain’t got none. I know darn well you 
wouldn’t have blowed the last bit on 
that steak. C’m on. Where is it? 
Where you got the rest of the coin hid 
away ?” 

Too terror-stricken to 
woman sat with clenched hands. Will 
hunched his shoulders and_ leaned 
nearer. The table creaked under the 
pressure of his hands. His eyes nar- 
rowed to slits of murderous evil, bored 
down into Nora’s. Suddenly, without 
warning, she threw out her hands and 
flung back her head. 

Will Blake lurched away from the 
table. His right hand flew to his hip 


speak, the 


pocket, and, when he pointed at his 
wife, he held a thing that can stay the 
tiger’s roar, and quench a woman’s 


scream. 
“One squeal,” he warned, “and——’ 


’ 


Ill. 


“You have the man’s address?” 

Trap Forbes looked inquiringly at 
the stranger who had been sent to him 
by the desk lieutenant. 

“Tf it’s William Blake you are look- 
ing for, I can tell you where he was 
a couple of hours ago. Can’t say where 
he is now. There’s no telling with a 
feller of his kind. If you want to see 
him, we'll go along together,” offered 
the detective. “It’s rather a rough 
neighborhood and—well, I’m sort of in- 
terested in Willie. From what we know 
of him, he’s no angel. He’s queer, too. 
Picked up a bunch of violets, put ’em in 
his pocket, and went home with ‘em, 
your name’s ” 
“Tennant. Of the firm of Tennant 


& Clark,” said the stranger, proffering 


Lemme see, 
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a card. Then, as they walked down 
the station steps, he added: “I don’t 
see why you should be at all intrigued 
because a man happens to take home a 
bunch of violets?” 

“That’s a good word, although it’s a 
bit shopworn,” replied Forbes. “I take 
it you have never met Will Blake.” 

Tennant raised his eyebrows. He 
was a precise, dignified man, and he 
had a rather more than vague impres- 
sion that the detective was poking fun 
at him. 

Trap Forbes flashed a quick look at 
his companion’s horn-rimmed, serious 
eyes. Then he added: “If Blake was 
taking those violets home as a gift to 
his wife, then I'll see about getting put 
on the retired list. I ain’t the one to 
wish no man ill luck, but Will ain’t 
the kind that deserves anything ’cept a 
smack on the nose. That bird ain’t 
healthy.” 





When they arrived at the house where’ 


lodged Blake and Nora, it was Tennant 
who led the way up the stairs, but it 
was Trap Forbes who took the lead 
when they came to the fourth floor. 
He heard a woman scream, the crash 
of furniture, the snarling curse of a 
man, and that is why Tennant found 
himself thrust forcibly to one side. 
Then came the impact of the detective’s 
shoulder against a door. The next mo- 
ment Tennant saw a bit of real life ex- 
pressed in the vivid, raw action of the 
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inevitable. He caught a glimpse of 
a woman’s uplifted, agonized face; he 
saw an overturned table, and, circling 
round it, a crouching figure holding an 
automatic. He saw that figure spin 
round, pausing for the fraction of a 
second. Then, as the figure leaped t-- 
ward the detective, something seemed 
to break that leap midway. Then came 
a single shot. 

Then Tennant became conscious of 
the fact that he was gazing down on 
the still form of the man. Across the 
body was a woman weeping and sob- 
bing. 

“You 
nant. 

Forbes shook his head. ‘There was 
no need,” he muttered. Solemnly he 
pointed to the fragments of a broken 
glass lying in a pool of water. A few 
inches fromthe edge of the water was 
a blur of purple and green. “There 
was no need for me to pull on him,” 
repeated the detective. “He put his 
heel down on them violets as he tried 
to rush for the door. As he went down 
his elbow must have hit the edge of 
the table. He jabbed that automatic 
right under his own chin. My bullet’s 
over there, imbedded in the ceiling. 
Will Blake is—out.” 

Tennant walked shakily to the door. 
There was no use now in facing Blake 
with the incriminating papers which he 
had brought with him. 


shot him,” whispered Ten- 





CONVICT ESCAPES TO HELP FAMILY 


O that his family might have food this winter, Zeke Anderson, a mountaineet 
from Pike County, ran away from the Rock Castle convict road camp in 


Kentucky last spring, went home, planted seeds, and raised crops. 


When he had 


gathered the harvest he went to the State reformatory and gave himself up. 
He had been serving a sentence of fifteen years for a murder of which he was 


convicted in 1918. 























Meffccusing Shoot 


% James Dane 


Author of ‘Police Salt.’’ 


— E knelt behind a screen of 
[ : underbrush—watching. Jud- 

* son Rapley’s weather-seamed 
countenance, grim as the muz- 
zle of his rifle, had been turned in one 
direction for the better part of an hour. 
His muscles had begun to ache from 
the tense vigil. Yet he knew that he 
would have his reward, and was con- 
soled. 

When a man has waited twenty-three 
days for vengeance he is apt to forget 
almost everything else when the period 
of fruition arrives. 

Above him, and for the area of an 
empire around, towered the lofty pines 
of the Northwest. He crouched on a 
glistening carpet of pine needles, at a 
slight elevation from the path usually 
trod on the way to and from their “cut” 
by the Wellover brothers. It was a 
summer evening, and a lingering sun- 
beam somehow straggled through the 
narrow aisles of the forest and momen- 
tarily fell athwart the face of Judson 
Rapley, and sparkled on the barrel of 
his rifle. 

Lighted thus, his countenance re- 
flected the vast hatred that had seized 
his soul. His eyes, intent on the path, 
were mere slits gleaming with umwhole- 
some wrath. His lips were drawn into 
a straight line, and his short-cropped 
beard appeared to bristle with murder- 
Ous rage. 

The sunbeam was snuffed out, and 
daylight faded reluctantly. Judson Rap- 
ley’s lips parted, and he drew in a deep, 
impatient breath—but expelled the air 


from his lungs with a spasmodic start 
as a footstep sounded on the path. 

It was the man he awaited. Horace 
Wellover, a bearded giant of the forest, 
walked along the path toward the shack 
in which he dwelt with his twin brother, 
Abram. An ax was swung across his 
shoulder, and he gripped the handle of 
this with one hand. In the other hand 
he carried his hat, and with an appear- 
ance of ineffable contentment turned his 
bare forehead and merry blue eyes up 
to the treetops, as though thanking 
them for the shadows that cooled his 
way. The flutter of birds seeking roost, 
and the soft touches of evening every- 
where around filled the heart of Horace 
Wellover with gentle ecstasy, for he 
brimmed with health and was the sort 
of man who found beauty wherever it 
dwelt. 

The man behind-the screen of under- 
brush gave him not a moment for 
prayer, nor a chance of any kind. With 
none to see, he took his vengeance there, 
deep in the woods, and, when the crack 
of his gun rippled off among the trees, 
there was no sound or sight of murder 
except the form that lay huddled gro- 
tesquely beside the path. 

Judson Rapley approached the body. 
He had made no mistake. He had slain 
the man he meant to slay—Horace Well- 
over. Although they were as much 
alike in appearance as two ax handles, 
Horace’s brown hair had begun to grow 
thin above the temples, while Abram’s 
hair was thick and bushy. Then there 
was the slight difference in garb—slight, 
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but sufficient for positive identification. 
Horace wore a hat and Abram wore a 
cap the year round. Finally there was 
a small wart at the left base of Horace’s 
nose. 

In the solemn twilight Judson Rapley 
made sure that there had been no mis- 
take. In fact, he had been sure of 
Horace’s presence in the woods and 
Abram’s absence all day. Early that 
morning Abram had started from their 
shack for the town of Medford, horse- 
back, and couldn’t make the journey and 
return much before ten o’clock that 
night. 

Watching the shack for his chance, 
the heart of Judson Rapley had leaped 
with exultation that morning when he 
saw Abram depart. For twenty-three 
days he had waited to catch Horace 
Wellover alone. He knew that one of 
the brothers would soon make a trip 
to Medford, and he didn’t care which. 
If Horace went, he would waylay him 
on the return journey. If Horace re- 
mained at the “cut,” he would ambush 
him at some favorable time during the 
day. The principal thing was to have 
the brothers separated, for, in the woods 
and in their shack, they clung together 
with a devotion that had been noticed 
and commented upon throughout the 
woods. 

Now Horace Wellover lay dead be- 
side the path so often traversed by his 
brother and himself, and his slayer stood 
over the body, permitting himself the 
luxury of gloating. 

Judson Rapley then bethought him- 
self of the unfinished business. He 
robbed the body of the leather purse that 
hung on a string around the neck. He 
had no great desire for the few dollars 
in the purse, but he did wish to make 
apparent a motive of robbery. 

He took the money from the purse 
and thrust it into his pocket. Then he 





threw the purse on the ground beside 
the body. Once again he bent down and 
peered intently at the small wart just 
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above his victim’s upper lip, where the 
mustache began. He was appalled by 
the haggard aspect of the dead man’s 
eye—and fled into the woods, toward 
the river. 

Night, starlit, had enveloped the for- 
est when Judson Rapley reached the 
brink of the river. For a few moments 
he stared at the gently moving stream, 
and then, recaliing himself, he flung the 
rifle as far out as he could. The rifle 
“plumped” into the water, and Judson _ 
Rapley knew that it would soon be lost 
forever in the quicksand at that point of 
the river’s bed. If the bullet was ex- 
tracted from the head of Horace Weil- 
over no gun would be found on the 
premises of Judson Rapley into which it 
could be fitted. Into the stream he also 
flung the half dozen rifle cartridges 
which he had brought along. 

It happened that the rifle was an 
old one, oiled and made ready for the 
occasion, which no one in that part of 
the country had ever seen in the pos- 
session of Judson Rapley. For years 
it had reposed in the bottom of his oak 
chest, a relic of his youth, and in the 
chest also were the few cartridges that 
fitted it. In his shack were a more 
modern rifle of larger bore and a shot- 
gun and a revolver. These were the 
only firearms which could be identified 
in that region as belonging to Judson 
Rapley. 

From time to time reports had sifted 
through the woods of robberies and 
holdups. It was%aid that the sheriff at 
Medford thought a gang was operating 
among the small and widely scattered 
camps thereabouts. -What was more 
likely to follow, then, than a general 
idea that Horace Wellover was a vic- 
tim of thieves? 

In the woods it wasn’t known by any 
one except Abram Wellover and Jud- 
son Rapley that Horace and Rapley had 
had trouble. And it wasn’t likely to 
be surmised by Abram that this would 
lead to tragedy. It was a region where 





















bare fists ordinarily were sufficient for 
the settlement of difficulties. 

This part of the country had not yet 
been entered by the big logging com- 
panies, and the lumbering thereabouts 
was yet in the hands of small groups 
and sometimes individuals who cut the 
timber near the rivers and floated their 
own small drives to the sawmills at Med- 
ford. Differences there were, and al- 
ways would be so long as men sought 
to wrest money out of the uncharted 
woods. - Unwritten laws were in force, 
primeval laws founded on common con- 
ceptions of right and justice, and to 
those who respected justice unselfishly 
those laws were as sacred as written 
statutes. 

Judson Rapley and Horace Wellover 
had quarreled and fought over the right 
to cut timber at a certain point which 
was desirable because of its accessibility 
to the river. The Wellovers had staked 
out the cut, but their stakes were pulled 
up and supplanted by the stakes of Jud- 
son Rapley. It was a question of pri- 
ority, and Horace Wellover, who was 
first to discover the intrusion, settled 
the matter by administering a drubbing 
to Rapley after all argument had proved 
unavailing. It was a fierce fight. Both 
were big men and not afraid to fight. 
Wellover won, and Rapley withdrew 
without threats. He was wise enough, 
even in the rage of the moment, not 
to reveal the dark impulses that flooded 
his soul. 

As he lay upon the ground, beaten, 
he thought of murder. Never from that 
moment on had he ceased to think of 
murder. He had since then come into 
contact with the Wellover brothers, but 
they were unsuspecting. Rapley wasn’t 
regarded as a man who would go to 
such lengths for profit or for revenge. 
It simply was beyond thought that such 
a man, known as quiet and reserved, 
should plot murder. 

So he struck without warning, and 
the deep bitterness af his soul engen- 
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dered by the crushing blows of Horace 
Wellover dissolved into a flush of over- 
whelming satisfaction when his enemy 
lay dead at his feet. It is often so with 
men who never forget an injury; quiet, 
reserved men who can restrain their hate 
from open manifestation an incredibly 
long time and strike with redoubled 
force when the moment arrives. 

Judson Rapley stood on the brink of 
the river with his bitterness gone. In 
its place there reposed a soothing feel- 
ing of having taken revenge, of having 
accomplished what to his distorted mind 
seemed right and just. He gazed out 
over the surface of the river, where 
the rifle had disappeared, and reflected 
that he had left no link between the 
crime and his own identity. Then he 
struck off at right angles into the woods 
and traversed the ten miles that lay be- 
tween the grave of the rifle and his 
shack near another bend in the river. 

Abram Wellover, returning to the 
shack late that night, at once set out to 
search for his absent brother. Two 
hours later he found the body. 

Judson Rapley calculated aright on 
the temper of the woods. It was gen- 
erally believed that robbers had killed 
Horace Wellover, for there were no 


‘ clews to prove it otherwise. But the 


grief-stricken brother, Abram Wellover, 
somehow thought differently. 


II. 


It was said that “Crazy Oliver” was 
crazy only while under the influence of 
bootleg liquor, but this was founded 
upon no circumstance on which Mid- 
land could lay a finger. Along Main 
Street, during the periodical visits of 
Oliver, the remark was, often dropped 
that, sober, Crazy Oliver was one of the 
sanest and quietest of men. 

But how was Midland to know? Oli- 
ver never favored the town with a 
glimpse of his sober self, and those who 
professed to know of his actions else- 
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where were curiously obscure as to dates 
and places. 

The appearances of Crazy Oliver 
seem to have bordered upon the mirac- 
ulous; at least upon the uncanny. No 
one ever saw him in the act of arriving 
or disappearing. Some one would cry: 

“Crazy Oliver’s in town!” 

There would be a craning of necks 
and a twisting of heads, and once again 
the townspeople wauld gaze upon the 
lean, erratic figure of Crazy Oliver. A 
smile of tolerant amusement would rip- 
ple the length of Main Street. The 
news would spread to the schoolhouse, 
and, released from the decorous re- 
straints of that dignified brick structure, 
a troop of youngsters would sally forth 
with a joyous whoop. Crazy Oliver was 
a semiannual treat to Midland’s younger 
generation. 

Along Main Street somewhere they 
would find him, and for the remainder 
of the afternoon and evening Crazy 
Oliver would be followed—at a safe dis- 
tance—by a curious audience. He had 
never been known to speak roughly, or 
to lay hand upon a child; yet they were 
afraid of him, for it was said he was 
crazy. He never spoke in any way to 


those who followed him, and no more 


than he had to to others. 

He had a way of walking up and 
down Main Street that frightened the 
children and yet held them enchanted. 
For a few minutes he would proceed 
very slowly, then halt with a sudden- 
ness that would throw his audience into 
consternation and drive them to a scram- 
bling retreat. When they saw that he 
had no intention of giving chase, the 
youngsters would assemble in massed 
formation again, ready to “tag along” 
when Crazy Oliver chose to resume his 
walk, 

Thus things would go on until Oliver 
disappeared within the shelter of the 
Oscar House, or the mothers of Mid- 
land broke up the show by dragging 
the audience off the street. Crazy Oli- 
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ver sometimes kept up his wanderings 
along Main Street until long after night- 
fall—a harmless, solitary figure, who 
talked only to the trees and the hitch- 
ing posts, with which he appeared 
to have a sympathetic understanding. 
Sometimes one of the town’s vagrant 
dogs attached itself to Crazy Oliver and 
trudged patiently along at his heels, 
stopping when he stopped and gazing 
upward in mild perplexity, but never 
abandoning the melancholy figure. 

It was perhaps Oliver’s habit of talk- 
ing to the trees and hitching posts that 
brought him the appellation of “Crazy.” 
What he said in his solemn addresses 
to the trees and the posts will forever 
remain unknown, for he talked under 
his breath, but his earnest gesticulations 
and steady mumbling and muttering left 
no doubt about it being a deliverance 
of some sort, a confidential report maybe 
of his adventures since last he appeared, 
or perhaps a confession of some secret 
that oppressed his soul. 

Oliver, so it was said, came to Mid- 
land always pretty well “tuned up.” It 
was surmised that he got liquor from 
some one who operated a blind tiger 
somewhere along his route. He showed 
up on Main Street punctually every 
fall, when the town was crowded with 
woodsmen on their way to the camps; 
and every spring, when the woodsmen 
were pouring in from the camps. It 
isn’t known by what road or by what 
means of travel he came, although it 
was rumored that he spent considerable 
time in the Medford country, another 
lumber region way to the north. He 
appeared in Midland as though by 
magic. One minute he wasn’t there, 
and the next he was—that’s all there 
was to it. He deposited his pack sack 
at the Oscar House and engaged a room, 
making known his wishes through @ 
system of grudging monosyllables, 
which were well enough understood by 
those who knew him. He paid for what 
he got without comment or protest. 




















He would sit outside in a red wooden 
chair and stare moodily at his boots. 
In time he would start off on his semi- 
annual parade. 

Oliver had grown to be a familiar 
figure, unmolested by the officers of the 
law because of a record of having at- 
tended strictly to his own business, and 
protected from the pranks of the woods- 
men by his white hair and beard and 
the solemn cast of his venerable coun- 
tenance. His tall figure was lean, yet 
he was remarkably strong and supple. 
He dressed in the garb of the woods, 
though it wasn’t believed he worked in 
any of the camps. There was a touch 
of neatness and care that surrounded 
him with mystery. 

At any rate, he came to town with 
money and departed with money—a 
strange wanderer of the woods. Ques- 
tions had almost ceased to be asked. He 
bothered no one, and he_ provided 
amusement for the children. Yet there 
must have been something that drew 
him so regularly into Midland. 

What was it? The new sheriff, Joe 
Blackmore, asked himself that question, 
and the more he studied the matter, the 
greater grew his curiosity. He stood 
in front of the bank of Midland, talk- 
ing with Caleb Therns, its president. 
The banker was bareheaded, having 
stepped outside for a moment to enjoy 
the spring sunshine. 

“I suppose they’re keeping you pretty 
busy, eh, Joe?” Mr. Therns said smil- 
ingly. He nodded toward the other side 
of the street, where a group of woods- 
men, fresh from the winter camps, were 
yelling at each other and at acquaint- 
ances along the street, for their wages 
were in hand and a glorious time lay 
ahead. 

“Expect I’ll be busy to-night,” the 
sheriff rejoined. 

“Hope there isn’t any trouble,” the 
banker remarked. 

“You’re hoping against hope,” said 
Blackmore. “But I won't interfere as 
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long as they keep their fighting among 
themselves. It—well, well! There’s 
Crazy Oliver again!” 

Sure enough; for the first time that 
spring the lean figure of Crazy Oliver 
was on Main Street. 

The old man walked slowly along the 
other side of the street, alone, paying 
no attention to any one. Caleb Therns 
stared and instinctively withdrew a step. 
He turned white, and Joe Blackmore 
thought that the hand with which the 


- banker wiped his brow trembled and 


fluttered. Banker Therns was a sturdy 
old man, remarkably well preserved and 
straight as a pike pole. Yet in that 
moment it seemed to the sheriff that 
his years suddenly rested heavily, and 
he displayed the haggardness of his age. 
But the banker quickly recovered him- 
self. 

“Why, so it is,” he said, forcing a 
smile. “I wonder how long he’ll be 
with us this time.” 

“He never stays long—a week or so, 
maybe.” 

“No, he never stays long. 
must get back to work.” 

Caleb Therns withdrew into his bank. 

Now this incident caused a strange 
idea to take form within the keen mind 
of Sheriff Blackmore, an idea that he 
could not reconcile with common sense, 
but which persisted. It was then that 
the sheriff found himself taking an ex- 
traordinary interest in Crazy Oliver and 
asking himself a series of baffling ques- 
tions about the man who had by this 
time grown quite commonplace to Mid- 
land in general. 

This was the first appearance in Mid- 
land of Crazy Oliver since Joe Black- 
more had taken office as sheriff; yet 
Blackmore had seen, him numerous 
times before. 

“What was there about Crazy Oliver 
that made Caleb Therns turn white 
around the gills?” the sheriff asked him- 
self. “He did turn pale, and he acted 
like a scared man. But there can’t be 
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anything to that—the banker, Caleb 
Therns, and the old tramp Oliver. 
Maybe Therns’ dinner didn’t set just 
right, or maybe he had a sudden head- 
ache. An old man like him is apt to 
have faint spells like that. Maybe he 
ain’t as well as he looks. He’s pretty 
old, Therns is, though he takes good 
care of himself. I mustn’t get the two 
of ’em mixed up. Therns and Crazy 
Oliver don’t join together in any way. 
But Crazy Oliver is a funny old duck. 
He’s a tramp, and he ain’t a tramp. No 
one ever heard of him working, and 
no one ever heard of him begging. He 
never visits a soul in Midland, and still 
he comes here as regular as spring and 
fall. He's just a loon, I guess—harm- 
less and not worth wasting time on. 
3ut I guess I’ll watch him just for the 
fun of it.” 

Joe Blackmore learned nothing more 
than he already knew about Crazy Oli- 
ver, for Oliver merely kept up his 
stately walk up and down Main Street, 
as he had in the past. 

One morning the old man did not 
appear on the street, and it was decided 
that he had left town very early, as he 
had several times before. It wasn’t 
likely that Midland would see him again 
until the lumber camps in the region 
were opening in the fall. 





III. 


The home of Caleb Therns was dark. 
A fall wind rustled through the maples 
outside, and dry leaves tapped against 
the windowpanes. During the summer 
the’ banker’s wife had died, and, child- 
less and alone, the old man sat in his 
gloomy library. Early in the evening 
there had been a log fire in the grate, 
but this had been permitted to die and 
blacken. 

An uncertain beam of hazy light from 
a high moon fell slantingly into the 
room, but Caleb Therns sat away from 
this, as though he would hide. - 
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He heard a footstep ‘on the hewn- 
stone walk that fronted his home, and 
instinctively he hitched his chair farther 
away from tite beam of moonlight, as 
though he wished to shrink from all 
the world. The footsteps, slow and 
measured, sounded a few moments on 
the stone, and then faded. The street 
outside was again as silent as the great 
house in which an old man sat waiting 
—waiting for he did not know what. 

Caleb Therns sprang to his feet, and 
to one of the front windows. There 
his face and figure came under the rays 
of the moon. No longer was he the 
upright, well-preserved old man. His 
shoulders stooped, and the years which 
his health and physique had resisted 
pressed upon him now with redoubled 
weight. His lips trembled, and his mel- 
ancholy eyes peered attentively into the 
street. 

Just emerging from the shadow of a 
maple tree, and moving slowly toward 
the upper end of Main Street, was the 
gaunt form of Crazy Oliver. The 
banker could see only the old man’s 
back, but he knew him. MHadn’t he 
gazed upon him with dread for some- 
thing like twelve years now? 

All that day Oliver, back for his fall 
visit in Midland, had paced Main Street, 
passing and repassing Caleb Therns’ 
bank, and, when evening came on, ex- 
tending his route into the residence part 
of the street, whére lived Caleb Therns. 
It seemed to the banker that he had 
seen Crazy Oliver that day every time 
he lifted his eyes from his desk or 
glanced out the windows of his home. 
And this had begun to have its effect. 

Crazy Oliver passed from view, but 
Caleb Therns knew he would be back. 
Somewhere up the street the old man 
turned around and presently came 
within sight again. Oliver’s lean face 
was turned up to the moonlight as 
though he looked to the heavens in sup- 
plication. 
~ The old man at the window gasped. 
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Hardly knowing what he did, he rushed 
to the front door and flung it open. 

“Oliver !” 

For the first time in twenty-eight 
years the man known as Caleb Therns 
spoke to the man known as Crazy Oli- 
ver. His cry was poignant with dis- 
tress, and he regretted it the instant it 
passed his lips. But it was too late now. 

Oliver halted. He perceived the old 
man in the open doorway and seemed 
to meditate. Presently he walked 
slowly toward the house. 

Caleb Therns had an impulse to slam 
the door and to retreat to the innermost 
depths of the house, but he didn’t. He 
waited there until Crazy Oliver stood on 
his porch. The old men stared at each 
other. 

“Are you ready?” Oliver demanded. 

Caleb Therns gulped. “Ready for 
what ?” 

Oliver did not see fit to make any 
explanation. He continued to gaze in- 


tently into the frightened eyes of the 


banker. At length he repeated, as 
though it were a summons: 

“Are you ready?” 

“Get out!’ Caleb Therns cried, and 
made as though he would shut the door 
in the face of the old man on the porch. 

Crazy Oliver lifted a restraining hand. 
“T’'ll be here to-morrow night,” he said 
significantly. 

“You'll be here to-morrow night— 
what for?” 

“I'll be here to-morrow night.” 

Caleb Therns meditated. He gazed 
up and down the deserted street, and 
at the dark houses thereabouts. A vol- 
ley of dry leaves, caught in a gust of 
wind, scurried past with an ominous 
rattling. Then all was still again. 

“How much do you want?” the 
banker demanded. 

“T’'ll be here to-morrow night.” 

Once more Caleb Therns scanned the 
deserted street and the dark houses 
thereabouts. 

“All right,” he agreed in a husky 
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voice. “To-morrow night—about this 
time. I'll be waiting for you.” 

Crazy Oliver went off toward the Os- 
car House with a solemn, measured 
tread, and Caleb Therns shut and locked 
the door with trembling hands. 

In the dark shadow of a maple across 
the street stood Sheriff Joe Blackmore. 
His curiosity in regard to Crazy Oliver 
led to his watching him that night. He 
had heard the cry of Caleb Therns, and 
he had seen Oliver on the banker’s 
porch. What passed between them he 
did not know, but the incident served 
to sharpen Joe Blackmore’s curiosity 
to an exasperating edge. And it caused 
him to think more seriously of various 
things he had learned during the sum- 
mer. 

Next day Crazy Oliver resumed his 
patrol of Main Street, talking earnestly 
to the trees and the hitching posts, but 
paying no heed whatever to the human 
beings he chanced to encounter. To- 
ward nightfall a thin drizzle of rain set 
in. Woodsmen plodded from one sa- 
loon to another. Occasionally one of 
them stopped along the street to ex- 
change a word or a blow with an ac- 
quaintance. It was a surly day, dark 
and dismal, and calculated to dampen 
the spirfts. 

The wind drove the rain into the faces 
of pedestrians and smeared window- 
panes with tiny rivulets, which, from 
inside, revealed the world as something 
soaked and blotchy, rendering vision un- 
certain. Yet Caleb Therns, in his library 
at nightfall, saw Crazy Oliver walking 
in the rain. He saw him pass and re- 
pass the house. When darkness had 
come he didn’t see him or hear him, 
for the howling of the wind silenced 
his footsteps. Yet he knew that he was 
marching—marching up and down, and 
would presently appear on the porch. 

At ten o’clock, haggard and bedrag- 
gled, Crazy Oliver stood at the door of 
Caleb Therns. Without a word the 
banker led him into his library. 








No lamp burned, but the room was 
lighted by a blaze from the fireplace. 
As Oliver stepped into the room the 
banker turned toward him. The fire- 
light fell full upon the white head and 
face of Crazy Oliver, and his wet beard 
gleamed like diamond threads. He held 
his hat in one hand, and drops of water 
fell on the carpet. 

On a small table near Oliver’s right 
hand lay ten thousand dollars in paper 
money. His attention was directed to 
this when Caleb Therns turned his gaze 
that way. 

Yet neither man spoke. 

Oliver’s gaze was cold and steady. 
The eyes of Caleb Therns alternately 
held defiance and appeal in their mel- 
ancholy depths. He flourished his hand 
toward the money. 

“There is ten thousand dollars,” he 
said weakly. “Is that enough?” 

“It’s not enough.” 

The banker’s heart leaped. “I can 
make it more,” he said eagerly, adding 
astutely, “a little more.” 

3ut Oliver rejoined : “You can’t make 
it enough. You don’t own the earth, 
and it would take more than that to 
make me quit.” 

The face of his host fell. 
isn’t money that you want?” 
“T don’t want money.” 
“What do you want?” 

“You know.” 

“How do I know? You and I haven’t 
spoken in twenty-eight years, and you 
never told me what you want.” 

“Yes, that’s right,” Crazy Oliver ad- 
mitted. ‘But you know what I want 
just the same.” 

This was only too true. Caleb Therns 
nodded toward a chair, but Oliver ig- 
nored the implied invitation. 

“Are you ready?” he asked. 

Caleb Therns sank into a chair, leav- 
ing his guest standing over him. 

“I’m through running away from 
you,” the banker said in a dull voice. 
“You'll never drive me out of Midland. 
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I’m an old man now, too old to move, 
and I’ve got too much here. I'll fight 
it out with you.” He stared up at 
Crazy Oliver, amazed at his own words. 
“Why should I run away from you?” 
he demanded harshly. 

A wan, mirthless smiled crossed the 
countenance of the other old man, “I 
don’t know. Why do you run away 
from me?” 

Caleb Therns got to his feet in a 


rage. “I didn’t run away from you!” 
he cried. “Who said I ran away from 
you?” 


“You said so.” 

The banker sank back into his chair. 
“T didn’t run away from you,” he pro- 
tested weakly. “I’m not afraid of you. 
In Medford, when I went in business 
there, you got into this confounded habit 
of parading back and forth in front of 
my store and my hotel. Every so often 
you’d turn up and march back and forth 
lie—like a ghost; until every one 
thought you were crazy. Everybody 
here says you’re crazy. You are crazy! 
No one but a crazy man would act like 
you did in Medford. But it didn't 
worry me any. It doesn’t worry me 
any now, only—— Don’t you know it 
didn’t worry me? I went right along 
making money there in Medford, didn't 
I? I made money while you wasted 
your time with all this nonsense. I 
wasn’t worried enough to forget my 
business. I left Medford with a pile 
of money.” 

Again the mirthless smile flickered on 
Crazy Oliver’s countenance. “And you 
didn’t tell folks where you was going.” 

“It wasn’t anybody’s business. I 
didn’t know exactly where I was going, 
and I said nothing about it.” 

“You didn’t want me to know where 
you went.” 

“What do I care about you? 
do you know about me?” 

Oliver’s white head nodded sign 
cantly, but he made no reply. 

“You think you know,” the banker 
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went on, “but you don’t know a thing. 
Maybe you think that I’m guilty be- 
cause I changed my name. But my 
right name is Caleb Therns. When I 
weit into that Medford country I took 
the name of Judson Rapley because I’d 
had trouble with my father. He hurt 
my pride, and I didn’t want him to 
know anything about me until I made 
my own fortune. I was headstrong 
when I was younger. Well, I made my 
fortune—up there in Medford—and 
went back home as Caleb Therns, and 
I’ve been Caleb Therns ever since. I’m 
here in Midland under my right name. 
I can explain without any disgrace why 
I took the name of Judson Rapley. So 
you can’t scare me by threatening to 
tell the town that I changed my name.” 

“I’m not going to tell anything,” said 
Oliver quietly. 

“Why did you change your name?” 
Caleb Therns demanded. 

“T didn’t change it. When I first 
come here, twelve years ago, somebody 
asked me my name. I said ‘Wellover,’ 
and the man thought I said ‘Oliver.’ 
So they’ve called me Oliver ever since, 
and I never took the trouble to correct 
‘em. I’m not here much anyway—a 
couple of weeks twice a year. It’s the 
only time I can spare away from my 
sawmill—so Oliver, or Crazy Oliver, is 
good enough for my business in Mid- 
land.” 

The banker studied his Nemesis at- 
»tentively. “What is your business— 
here in Midland?” he asked. 

Again the man known as Oliver 
nodded significantly. 

“You’re going to make some sort of 
an accusation, eh?” Caleb Therns pur- 
sued. “Well, make it.” 

“Make it? Make what?” 

“Why—why, go ahead and accuse me 
of—of whatever you think.” 

“I have no charge to bring,” said 
Abram Wellover. “I’m going to let you 
do that.” 

The banker flung his head back and 
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laughed harshly. Then the full import 
of this threat struck him. 

“You mean you're going to keep up 
this parading?” he demanded. 

“T’m going to show you my dead 
brother’s face as long as you live.” 

This solemn avowal struck terror 
into the guilty heart of Caleb Therns. 

“You eluded me for something like 
fifteen years, after you left Medford,” 
Abram Wellover went on. “But I 
found you again, and I’ll keep track of 
you. I am not going to make an accu- 
sation, because I can’t prove anything. 
But you know and I know that you’re 
guilty. Some day you'll confess. You 
can’t stand it. You’re breaking now. 
That’s why you called me in here last 
night, and that’s why I’m here to-night. 
I am an image of my brother, the man 
you killed, and you can’t look on my 
face much longer—now that you’re old 
and all alone. I look like his ghost now 
—TI’m so white ; and every time you look 
at me you think of the time you shot 
him down in the woods, don’t you?” 

Caleb Therns hands gripped the arms 
of his chair until his knuckles shone 
white. He stared wildly, overwhelmed 
by the prospect of seeing at intervals 
and all the remainder of his days the 
face of the man he had slain. 

“But I’ll outlive you!” jhe shouted in 
his fury. “You'll die—you’ll die! And 
then I’ll have peace!” 

“Tf you outlive me,” Abram Wellover 
rejoined, “my son will take my place. 
He has pledged himself to do that— 
and he looks exactly like my brother 
did the day you killed him.” 

Caleb Therns, maddened beyond ail 
restraint, sprang from his chair. 

When Sheriff Joe Blackmore, who 
all this time had been on the porch, 
burst into the house he found two old 
men fighting desperately on the floor. 

He dragged them apart, while Caleb 
Therns screamed a confession of having 
slain a man in the Medford woods 
twenty-eight years previously. 
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i In order that we might get first-hand material for a series of articles 
on the workings of the police departments’ of foreign countries, we com- 
missioned Joseph Gollomb, a well-known American newspaper man, to go 
This is the fourteenth article of the series; others will 














O one thinks of the Berlin po- 
lice as a joke. But when I saw 
at close range the working of 
the machine that hunts crime 

and criminals in Berlin, I thought of the 
colored artillery sergeant who was in the 
service of the United States in its re- 
cent unpleasantness with Germany. 
Some one was telling him of the great 
German gun that had begun bombard- 
ing Paris at seventy miles. 

“Huh, that’s nuffin’!” he said loyally. 
“Uncle Sam gittin’ a gun ready that’s 
wonnerfuller than that. All that gun 
needs to know is yo’ home address. 
Then it’s go-o-o’-by fer you’!” 

The man-hunting machine of the 
Berlin police, it seems to me, doesn’t 
even need a home address to work on; 
hardly the name of the culprit it is after. 
All it wants is a crime. Then it is 
usually “goo’-by” to the one who com- 
mitted it. Let us take a typical case, 


an actual murder mystery I saw put 
into that machine’s maw, and watch the 
machine grind. 

But first let me impress the fact that 
it is really a machine that does the hunt- 
ing, not individual detectives working 


vidual initiative and intelligence, as, for 
instance, in the case of Scotland Yard. 
The men who are the cogs of the Ber- 
lin detective machine are as nearly cos 
in intelligence and function as it is pos- 
sible for human flesh to be.’ The more 
I studied them, the more I realized that 
it is the machine that performs the won- 
ders of crime detection in Berlin, rather 
than the individual detective. 

A candidate for the detective force of 
Berlin is required to have served nine 
years in the German army. During 
these years he has had drilled out ot 
him every bit of independence and ini- 
tiative; he has become a cog in an iron 
machine. When he enters the Berlin 
police department he is from thirty to 
thirty-five years old; his plastic years 
are over. For five or six years he must 
serve in the uniformed ranks, patrol- 
ling the streets, regulating traffic, do- 
ing very little that requires deduction, 
analysis, intuition, the exercise of de- 
tective intelligence. Then, at the age 
of thirty-seven to forty, he is taken 
into the detective system: Here his fu- 
ture is limited by one or two modest 
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promotions to which he may attain. He 
comes of the lower social order and is 
not allowed to climb higher. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that one of the 
high officials of the force, who came 
from the university-trained, influential 
classes, said of his own operatives that 
out of a thousand of them only fifteen 
or twenty were good for anything. He 
meant, of course, that individually they 
are good for nothing. 

But when a machine as a whole is 

a wonder, its separate parts need not 
be. To see how much of a wonder this 
particular machine is, let us consider 
what happened in the case of Under 
Secretary of the Exchequer Rheinhart. 
One morning he was found strangled 
in an alley off the business district in 
serlin. Plainly he had been attacked 
from behind as he passed the mouth of 
the alley the evening before, garroted 
with a bit of strong rope or clothes line, 
strangled to death before he could cry 
out, robbed of his valuables, with the 
exception of his papers, and dragged 
to the back of the alley and abandoned. 
There were no finger marks, no foot- 
prints; the bit of rope was impossible 
as a clew, but there were no others of 
any kind. The job had been done with 
skill and dispatch ; it was a professional 
one, 

At once the wheels, big and little, of 
the man-hunting machine began to turn. 
As soon as the police were notified of 
the crime, an operator on an iron ma- 
chine in the vast headquarters building 
began tapping a keyboard. At once, 
in one hundred and eighteen precinct 
station houses, all over Berlin, other 
machines began clicking like stock tick- 
ers, emitting an account of the crime 
and its implications on ribbons of white 
paper. Within the hour every member 
of the uniformed and un-uniformed 
police of Berlin were discussing it. 
From each of these and from several 
centers at headquarters, as ripples from 
SO many stones cast into a lake, circles 
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of inquiry began to radiate. These 
spread and spread until a_ veritable 
mesh was formed, an ever-widening 
mesh that traveled faster than any 
criminal could travel. 

There are two principal parts to the 
Berlin man-hunting machine, the Raz- 
sia and the Meldwesen. The Razzia is 
an almost automatic net scoop into 
whose méshes whole schools of fish are 
caught. 

Automobile patrol wagons shot out 
fromi a dozen station houses and de- 
scended on as many dancing halls, 
amusement places, restaurants, board- 
ing houses, and other resorts where sus- 
picious characters abounded. In Jung- 
fernheide, an amusement resort fre- 
quented by the poorer working class, the 
gate of the park was closed. The sev- 
eral hundred people there were lined up 
and as each passed the committee of 
police at the gate he or she was re- 
quired to show identification papers. 

Now, in Germany every man, woman, 
or child, citizen or visitor—even the 
transient who stops twenty-four hours 
within its borders—is registered with 
the police and is given some kind of 
identification paper or card. At the 
peril of arrest, detention, and fine do 
you leave your identification papers at 
home. Of the twelve hundred people 
searched by the police at the Jungfern- 
heide raid, three hundred were found 
either with papers not strictly kept up 
to date or with faulfy entries. Some 
had identification papers in perfect or- 
der. But the police had been warned 
over the departmental ticker to look out 
for a certain type of woman in their 
raid—information supplied by a very 
simple process of reasoning to which 
I shall refer shortly. So several score 


of such persons were detained by the 
police, along with those whose identifi- 
cation cards were not regular and some 
who had none at all. 

All of these persons, together with 
victims of 


similar the other Razzta 
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raids, were hurried over to the police 
headquarters and calmly detained there 
without warrant or charge until the 
great machine had a chance to winnow 
out the catch. Incidentally, it was 
found that of the three hundred thus 
brought in, sixty were “wanted” by the 
police of other cities. 

Meanwhile, between the different de- 
partments in the vast central building 
of the Berlin police hollow cartridges 
were shooting through pneumatic tubes 
like those in our own department-store 
carrier systems, bearing cards, memos, 
instructions, et cetera, et cetera. Tele- 
phones and telegraphs, both line and 
wireless, were buzzing, sparking, sput- 
tering. In the editorial rooms of the 
Deuiches Fahndungsblatt, a daily news- 
paper issued by the Berlin police for 
exceedingly private circulation, was be- 
ing set up a Steckbrief, or account of 
the strangling of Under Secretary 
Rheinhart. 

But the principal part of the great 
machine is the: Meldwesen, where the 
Rassia catch were being ground into 
whatever could be made of them. As 
I have pointed out, every man, woman, 
and child in Germany is registered with 
the police. What that means in conse- 
quence we shall see by examining an 
individual card in the Meldwesen of 
Berlin, that of Carl Schmidt, respec- 
table citizen. When he was born, his 
card bore his name, address, religion, 
parents’ names, names of brothers and 
sisters, if any; the name of his nurse, 
if any. With the course of time there 
was added to the record on his card: 
Kindergarten, schools, and other insti- 
tutions he attended; his various occupa- 
tions and names of employers; his vari- 
ous removals of residence; names of 
any partners or business associates ; 
name of his wife, her parents, immedi- 
ate family; his army record; records of 
travel, cities, hotels stopped at, et cetera. 

Cross-references to any of the cards 
relating to persons mentioned on his 
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record would supply still further light 
on his life as reflected by the company 
he kept. 

If Carl Schmidt were a criminal, he 
would have all this data, plus a com- 
plete record of his former crimes, cata- 
logued in detail according to the tech- 
nique of crime employed; complete 
Bertillon data, measurements, photo- 
graphs, et cetera; complete records of 
crime associates, sweethearts, eneiies, 
et cetera. 

Business establishments which have 
very large trade, indeed, may devote one 
room to the filing of card catalogues 
of their customers, but the require- 
ments of the Berlin Meldwesen dwarf 
those of the largest business firms. 
Counting eight rooms to the average 
house, the card catalogue of the Berlin 
Meldwesen would require not only a 
whole house, but a block of twenty such 
houses or one hundred and sixty rooms 
to house its twenty million cards. It is 
all under one roof in the Berlin police 
headquarters, and requires ten rooms 
for the letter H alone and seventeen 
rooms for the letter S, with two hun- 
dred and ninety employees to take care 
of the cards alone. 

Into this machine were placed the 
victims of the Razzia raid in the Rhein- 
hart murder, four hours after the dis- 
covery of his body. Each one of the 
three hundred was being looked up for 
past and present record. 

Meanwhile, in the Krimsinal Archiv in 
the basement, Doctor Hans Schneikert, 
one of the greatest authorities on hand- 
writing in the world and deviser of the 
famous newspaper-clipping bureau of 
the Berlin police, was looking among 
his collection, in accordance with a set 
system, for other crimes where high- 
way robbers had used strangulation. 
He selected about twenty cases to work 
on. These, too, were sent to the Meld- 
wesen, each one of them to be investir 
gated for the whereabouts of the crimi- 
nals in each case. 

















The Man-hunting 


Doctor Schneikert was also a member 
of a “murder commission” for that 
month under whose range the Rhein- 
hart case came automatically. There 
are in the Berlin police, thanks to the 

. German passion for organization and 
specialization, special committees, stand- 
ing and emergency groups highly 
trained to do particular work. Com- 
mission No. 1 devotes its time to the 
solution of church thefts, counterfeit- 
ing, safe breaking; Commission No. 3, 
to thefts of luggage and packages in 
railroad stations, including thefts. com- 
mitted against foreign travelers; Com- 
mission No. 17 covers marriage and 
matchmaking swindles; Commission 
No. 26, copyright, patent law, and 
trade-mark offenses. 

There are twenty-eight regular com- 
missions, of which the “murder com- 
missions” count as one. But there are 
as many “murder commissions” as there 
happen to be murders to solve. No 
commission is allowed to handle more 
than one murder at a time. Each of 
these consists of three or four officers 
of the detective force, a police surgeon, 
a photographer, and one or two spe- 
cialists in other lines, according to the 
special features of the crime being in- 
vestigated. On the Rheinhart commis- 
sion, for instance, there were two de- 
tectives who had specialized on high- 
waymen who strangled their victims. 

Doctor Schneikert’s Kriminal Archiv 
finally narrowed the scope of the in- 
vestigation to this: At about the time 
Under Secretary Rheinhart was stran- 
gled and robbed, there were eight men 
known by the police to be in or about 
Berlin who, at other times, had robbed 
and employed strangling as part of their 
technique. German criminals, perhaps 
more than any other, are systematic 
and habitual in their methods. 

A still alarm was sent out at once 
for every one of these men. Four were 
brought in; four remained at large. 
Each of those brought in furnished a 
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perfect alibi and was released after a 
thorough grilling as to the missing men. 
Of the others no direct trace could be 
found. 

But among the three hundred chance 
victims of the Raszzia raids was a serv- 
ant girl whose record was fairly re- 
spectable except for one item. She wag 
found to have associated within th« 
year with one of the strangler highway. 
men who had not been brought in as 
yet. She was detained and exhaust- 
ively questioned. 

At the same time all persons named 
on the Meldwesen cards of the four 
missing strangler highwaymen as asso- 
ciates or kinsmen, were either brought 
in for examination or only shadowed, 
according as the Rheinhart murder 
commission decided best. In this way 
trails were made that led to the cap- 
ture of two more of the men wanted. 
These two, however, also hau perfect 
alibis to furnish. The thoroughness 
with which police records are kept was 
in itself a help to these two men, who 
happened to have been seen and noted 
by two “stool pigeons” in resorts far 
from the crime at the time it was com- 
mitted. 

There remained, therefore, two men 
to find who specialized in the kind of 
tLing that brought Doctor Rheinhart to 
his death. Each one of nearly a hun- 
dred persons at any time associated with 
these two, as I have remarked, was be- 
ing shadowed or examined, among 
them the servant girl. She was found 
to be a difficult case for the police—a 
woman who loved her man, unworthy 
as he was and cruelly as he had treated 
her, and who was ready to go to prison 
herself rather than betray anything she 
knew that might lead to his capture. 
The “murder commission” that ques-_ 
tioned her even felt convinced that she 
did not know whether he had killed 
Rheinhart or not, but they kept at her. 

“Very well,” they said to her. “We 
shall not ask you to betray your sweet- 
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heart, but we shall ask you to do a very 
simple thing for us. We will read off 
a list of words that we have selected. 
Immediately on hearing them you must 
utter the first word that comes to your 
mind.” 

The servant girl saw no harm to her 
sweetheart in that, so she submitted to 
the test. Among the words that were 
associated in her mind with those 
spoken rapidly by the commissioner 
who was conducting the test were: 
“Faithful,” which she associated with 





the commissioner’s word, “wish;” 
“Hannah Vogel,” with “snake;” 
“arms” followed the commissioner’s 


word “safe ;” and “fool” she associated 
with “you.” 

It proved an easy case for the com- 
mission and their famous psychological 
“association test,” the easier because the 
servant was both simple and honest in 
character. At the word “wish” given 
by the commissioner there leaped to 
her mind the wish that her sweetheart 
were faithful to her—which he was not. 
At the mention of “snake” she named 
a woman, undoubtedly a rival for his 
affection. “Safe” meant to her his 
safety within the arms, not of herself 
—for she was with the police—but with 
the ‘“‘snake,” her rival, Hannah Vogel; 
and she herself was the first person she 
associated with “fool,” for sticking by 
a man who did not stay true to her. 

“Where does Hannah Vogel live?” 
was not asked of the servant girl—it 
would have aroused her suspicion—but 
of the Meldwesen, which answered 
more satisfactorily than the servant girl 
would have done. It told the police, 
for example, that Hannah Vogel, alias 
Martha Kranz, was at that time em- 
ployed in the household of Under Sec- 
retary Rheinhart as chambermaid; that 
at one time she was seized in a Razzia 
raid along with an assortment of crimi- 
nals; that in the main she kept herself 
fairly clear of crime, but that on one 
occasion she had rendered such unsatis- 
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factory service in the home of a rich 
banker that she changed her name to 
Hannah Vogel and bought satisfactory 
letters of recommendation from a serv- 
ant girl by that name who had quit do- 
mestic service for marriage. 

A word over the telephone set a cou- 
ple of detectives on the trail of Hannah 
Vogel when she next left the house. 
She was trailed to her sister’s home, 
which she entered carrying a bundle. 
Her sister was in the country at the 
time and the flat was supposed to be 
unused. But when the police swarmed 
in through every door and window half 
an hour after Hannah had entered, the 
two missing highwaymen-stranglers 
were there lunching on the delicatessen 
she had brought. 

The policemen seized the arms of 
both men, and dropped them as sud- 
denly as they seized them. Under the 
coat sleeves of the criminals were other 
sleeves of leather from which protruded 
bristles of sharp tacks, which pierced 
the flesh of any one who seized them. 
The two men made a dive for the door- 
way, deciding to risk the revolver shots 
of the men in the room, To their re- 
lief there were no shots. They tore 
downstairs to the first story, in through 
another flat, out of the window to a 
shed below, down through the yard, and 
out into the street behind the house, 
precisely as they were expected to do. 
Into the arms of a waiting squad they 
ran, and found themselves ringed with 
a cordon of revolver muzzles. This 
time there was no risk—only certainty 
of death—so they quietly surrendered. 
They would put the burden of proof on 
the shoulders of police headquarters. 

Police headquarters had no objection 
though they were peevish about it. 
They took the two men down to the 
basement, to what I suspect to be a 
“sweating room.” Now, “sweating” 
or “third degree” is forbidden to the 
police by the law of the land, as in 
other countries. But the police in this 














case decided to play “tit for tat” with 
the two stranglers and put on them the 
burden of the proof that they had been 
subjected to “sweating.” So for two 
hours a battery of steely-eyed experts 
in questioning, and other experts in 
“sweating,” brawny of arm, grilled the 
two men. 

They proved to be tough customers. 
When men stand in danger of ten years 
to a lifetime of imprisonment, to say 
nothing of the shadow of the gallows, 
as these men stood, they will also stand 
a considerable lot of mental and physi- 
cal grilling before they will confess 
what will send them to their doom. But 
at the end of the session with the in- 
vestigating committee the two stranglers 
weakened a little and confessed that 
they had had “some knackwurst und 
sauerkraut” in a delicatessen store at 
about the time that most citizens were 
asleep on the night of the murder of 
Under Secretary Rheinhart. 

It was not much of a confession, but 
the grilling session adjourned for rest 
at that, pending a little investigation. 
The session was not resumed. It did 
not need to be. The investigation pro- 
duced a delicatessen-store clerk who 
identified the two criminals as the men 
who had eaten in his place on the night 
in question ; and it traced a certin fifty- 
mark note they had given in payment. 
The number on the mark was traced as 
one of a series paid by a Berlin bank to 
Under Secretary Rheinhart the day of 
his murder. With this significant trifle 
as a start, the man-hunting machine of 
the Berlin police ground out a verdict 
of guilty against the two stranglers in 
a case so clear that not even an appeal 
was taken by the attorneys for the two 
men, 

Observe, then, how it was a machine 
and not individual initiative that 


brought low the two stranglers, a ma- 
chine that did not even need the home 
address of the men to whom it ground 
out what our colored artilleryman de- 
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scribed as “go-o’-by!” Furthermore, it 
was a machine that did not use a tenth 
part of its machinery. It had not 
touched the marvelous chemical-electri- 
cal-microscopic-analysis laboratory, 
where blood spots, inks used by anony- 
mous correspondents, ends of burned 
matches, marks on cigarette butts, bits 
of cheese, and a thousand other trifles 
are magnified, analyzed, synthesized, 
and otherwise made use of in trailing 
criminals. It had not touched the hand- 
writing department of Doctor Schnei- 
kert. It had not employed the “clay- 
impression” department, which makes 
casts of the marks left by burglars’ tools 
and studies these for purposes of com- 
parison with the tools either captured 
as evidence or with other impressions 
left on former “jobs.” Nor did it touch 
any of a dozen other departments, all 
as interesting and some of which I am 
not privileged to describe, though, 
thanks to the courtesy shown me by high 
officials of the Berlin police, I was 
privileged to examine them. 

And what emphasizes more than any- 
thing else that it is a machine that hunts 
criminals in Berlin rather than indi- 
vidual detectives, is the book of regula- 
tions governing the conduct of the Ber- 
lin detective force. The following is a 
selection from this book: 

Members of the police force are under 
military discipline, and must mold their con- 
duct while on duty in accordance with mili- 
tary forms. The feeling of military sub- 
ordination must always be expressed in the 
bearing of the individual toward his superior. 


Then follows a series of rules de- 
scribing how the Berlin detective must 
salute high state officials, cabinet 
ministers, superiors in his own depart- 
ment, and others. Among these is the 
following: 

When a subordinate is in the company of 
a superior he is to walk on the left side. If 
the superior is in the company of several 
subordinates, the subordinate who is older 
in service must be on the left, the other on 
the right side of the superior. 
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Still other regulations prescribe how 
a detective must salute his superiors 
when either is passing through a door- 
way or is riding a bicycle. The follow- 
ing seemed to me the gem of them all: 





The speech of the police, when addressed 
to a superior, must be short, definite, and 
clear, and should not be accompanied by ex- 
planatory gestures, or motions of hand and 
body or either. The hair of the head and 
the bea-d are to be trimmed in accordance 
with military instructions. 


Of course, the Razsia and the Meld- 
wesen would be impossible in an Anglo- 
Saxon country. You can’t calmly walk 
into a decent amusement park and sub- 
ject every one there to a rigorous search 
without a warrant. There would fol- 
low a more or less sizable revolution in 
any Anglo-Saxon country at such do- 
ings. 

But the German code of criminal 
procedure says:. “The dwelling or 
other premises of any person suspected 
of being the perpetrator or accomplice 
of any culpable act, or of having counte- 
nanced such an act, or received stolen 
goods, as well as the person of any such 
individual and all his property, may be 
searched, either with the purpose of 
arresting him or when it is believed that 
such search will lead to the discovery 
of evidence.” Pretty wide discretion is 
allowed under such a statute. A Ber- 
lin lieutenant told an investigator: “I 
can search my neighbor’s house and lock 
him up for twenty-four hours in the 
police station, although he may be as 
innocent as a lamb. And under the law 
he has not the slightest redress in such 
a proceeding.” 

In the same way such a machine as 
the Meldwesen would be impossible in 
an Anglo-Saxon country, with its power 
to compel private and respectable citi- 
zens to register a lot of private infor- 
mation with the police. But, in justice 
to the Germans, let it be said that the 
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Razzia and the Meldwesen are there 
not because the Germans are a slavish 
people—they are not; but because they 
want these institutions. 

“Why not?” asked an_ intelligent, 
freedom-loving German with whom I 
talked over these things. “We want 
efficient protection against our crimi- 
nals. To this end we must give the po- 
lice a maximum of power to raid places 
and to search. An innocent man or 
woman who is caught in the mesh does 
not suffer long, but is released at once. 
His or her temporary inconvenience is 
a small price to pay for the increased 
efficiency in the protection he is afforded 
against criminals. As for the Meld- 
wesen, it works for us private citizens 
as often as for the police. 

“Last week, for example, I needed to 
know the address of a friend of mine 
of whom I had lost track for some 
years. Upon payment of the usual fee 
of three marks the police looked up his 
card, and within three minutes of my 
application for the information I had 
his various addresses in Germany since 
he had left Berlin and his present ad- 
dress in Cologne. Of course, I had to 
satisfy the police that I had a legitimate 
reason for wanting the information, and 
that my friend would not be annoyed 
by it. But it was a great convenience 
to me, our Meldwesen, aside from the 
protection it affords me by helping the 
police. So why should we not have 
these institutions ?”’ 

I could not tell him why not. But 
I saw how thoroughly characteristic 
the man-hunting machinery of Berlin is 
of the people whose genius for organi- 
zation has evolved it; and, also, how a 
mere machine could equal in achieve- 
ment the great Scotland Yard, in spite 
of the detectives whose “hair of the 
head and beard are required to be 
trimmed in accordance with military in- 
structions.” 
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SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 


EVERAL attempts have been made to discourage John Hunter, so that he will leave his position 


as millionaire Dan Drake's librarian. 


These attempts are presumed to be made by persons who 


are looking for a volume in the library, which is thought to contain a clew to the hiding place of 


a vast treasure. 
marked letters have. 

Marion Lorme is Uunter’s assistant. 
Vaughan, who means to get the treasure. 
goes to Drake’s house and steals it, 


John Hunter finds a marked volume, but he does not know what significance the 
He turns the volume over to his employer. 

She has been trying to find the marked volume fer Jim 
She tells him that the volume has been found, and he 
But he is unable to make the marked letters yield their secret. 


On the night Vaughan carries out his burglary, Dan Drake receives a wound on his forehead 


which affects his brain. 


He tells his daughter Flavia that Hunter attacked him. 


Hunter, who is in 


love with Flavia, tells Flavia that Drake objected to his attentions to her and, in a burst of rage, 


attacked him with a paper knife. 


Hunter tells Flavia that his story to her was a falsehood. 
manslaughter,-on the strength of Flavia’s testimony. 


at Livingston. 


Hunter admits inflicting the wound, but in self-defense. 


Later 
Drake dies, and Hunter is arrested for 
He is released on bail and goes to his home 


In order that Hunter might not marry Flavia, Dan Drake offered Marion Lorme one hundred 


thousand dollars if she and Hunter would marry. 
When Marion underteok the task, her busband by a 


with Hunter while carrying out the contract, 
secret marriage, Peter Osborn, was living, 

suicide shortly afterward. 
the money he promised. 


but evidence is 
Marion and Hunter become engaged, but Drake dies before he has paid 
Hunter learns of the contract and breaks the engagement. 


She tries to get the money and falls in love 


found to indicate that he committed 


Marion learns that the volume stolen by Vaughan was marked by Charles King, a footman, in 


order to find out if she were trying to get the genuine key to the treasure. 


She learns also that the 


treasure is to be gained only through blackmail, for the marked book contains solely information 


that 


would ruin the reputation of Dan Drake or any of his family. 


When Hunter breaks their 


engagement, Marion, who knows that he is still in love with Flavia, redoubles her vigor in searching 


for the volume; 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 
THE MESSAGE AT LAST! 
KNOW you,” said Jim 
Vaughan, when the man 
whom he had asked for a light 
had handed him a box of 
matches. “Rogers, your name is, and 
you were assistant librarian in old 
King’s time. Well, look here, Mr. 
Rogers, I want a talk with you.” 
“You have the advantage of me,” 
Rogers replied. He had just left Mar- 
tin’s Mansion, the late Dan Drake’s 


place at Woodlawn, and was walking 
home to his very comfortable little house 
not far distant. 

“T’ve kept my eye on you,” Vaughan 


she will crush her rival at any cost! 


continued, and then he caught Rogers 
by the left arm. The new assistant li- 
brarian was a thin, muscular man, but 
he was a child in the grip of Jim 
Vaughan. The right hand of Rogers 
stole quietly to his overcoat pocket. 

“We'll go to your house and have a 
chat,’ Vaughan continued. “I know 
where you live. I like the look of you. 
I think we ought to be friends, eh? My 
name is Jim Vaughan. I suppose you’ve 
heard of it.” 

“Let go of my arm,” said Rogers 
quietly. “There, that’s better. Jim 
Vaughan? Yes, you were a friend of 
old King’s—used to come to the house 
now and then.” 
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“You’ve got it—right the first shot. 
Well, we'll have a chat. I know what 
you’re after, and you can’t carry it 
through without me. I’ve got the 
cipher.” 

Rogers laughed. “Come along,” he 
said, “but I don’t think I understand 
what you’re talking about. Anyway, 
it’s a cold night for chatting outdoors.” 

They walked along in silence until 
they reached a small house near a 
church. Rogers opened the door with 
a latchkey and showed Vaughan into the 
sitting room. They looked at each other 
in the flaring light of a gas lamp, and 
then Vaughan said: “If you were to 
shave off that heard, you’d be remark- 
ably like Evans, the fellow that killed 
himself in the library.” 

“Oh, yes, I’ve heard of Evans,” 
Rogers replied. “Am I like Evans? 
That’s odd.” 

“So like him,’ Vaughan continued, 
“that I’d wager you were the man who 
played the ghost and frightened John 
Hunter out of his wits.” 

“This is all nonsense. Have a drink,” 
said Rogers. Then he rang the bell for 
some water. No one answered the sum- 
mons. 

“Servant out,” he said. ‘Careless, 
gossiping old woman. There’s_ the 
whisky. I'll bring the water.” 

He left the room, and Vaughan 
smiled, taking an automatic pistol from 
his pocket, raising the safety catch, and 
placing the weapon on his knees, hid- 
den by the tablecloth. 

Rogers returned with a pitcher of 
water, and Vaughan said: “You’ve got 
your nose in the place, and I’m outside. 
But I’m not going to be left out in the 
cold.” 

“You said you had the cipher, Mr. 
Vaughan. What more do you want?” 

“T want to know what it all means. I 
can’t make head or tail of it.” 

“You are referring to the cipher?” 

“That’s all rubbish—just a trap! 
Suppose you want to know why I think 
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that. Well, it’s you, my friend Rogers, 
or whatever your name is. You wouldn’t 
step into Drake’s house, as bold as brass, 
if you thought some one else had got 
hold of the right book.” 

Rogers mixed some whisky and water 
in a tumbler and placed it in front of 
Jim Vaughan. Then he poured whisky 
into another glass and drank it at a 
gulp. 

“Cold night,” he said, and then, after 
a pause: “Don’t see your idea at all, Mr. 
Vaughan. Even assuming that I am 
looking for this book, I don’t quite see 
how I was to know you’d found it. You 
seem to have the advantage of me in - 
every particular.” 

Jim Vaughan sipped his drink. “Look 
here,” he said. “I’m not one to do a 
lot of talking. You’ve got to come in 
with me on this. Get that? If you 
don’t, I’ll give you away. They’re look- 
ing for the man who was so like Evans.” 

“And I wouldn’t be surprised if 
they’re looking for you, Jim Vaughan.” 

“Well, they can find me. I’m not hid- 
ing or growing a beard to conceal my 
face. I’m Jim Vaughan, and I’ve never 
used any other name. It'll take two to 
pull off this job. You find the book, 
and I’ll help you make use of the infor- 
mation.” 

“Very kind of you, I’m sure,” said 
Rogers, and his right hand moved 
toward his pocket. 

“None of that nonsense,” said 
Vaughan, whipping up his pistol. “It’s 
not going to come to shooting ; but, if it 
does, I’ll be the first to fire.” 

Rogers raised his right hand and 
stroked his beard. “You're a queer sort 
of friend,” he said. 

Jim Vaughan laughed. “All right, old 
man,” he said. “Nothing in that right- 
hand pocket of yours, eh? Or is there 
a book, perhaps? You like books, I sup- 
pose. I don’t. Life is my book, and a 
rather bad volume it is just now. Ever 
been in love, Rogers?” 

“Not that I know of.” 

















“T thought not. You look like a cod- 
fish, Well, you’ve all the luck. Now 
about this book—— No, you don’t! 
Throw up your hands!” 

Rogers raised his hands above his 
head, and Vaughan rose from his chair. 

“I’m going to search you, my 
friend,” he said. “I'll take that little 
gun from you. Then we'll talk.” 

He pressed the muzzle of the pistol 
against Rogers’ temple and, slipping his 
hand into the large pocket of the over- 
coat, took out an old-fashioned re- 
volver. 

“Quite an antique,” he said, laying it 
on the table. “You ought to get money 
for that from a dealer. Keep your 
hands up. I touched something that felt 
like a book in that pocket. And books 
—well, I reckon books are interesting 
just now. Don’t you move or drop your 
hands. You know the sort of man I 
am by now.” 

The face of the assistant librarian 
was livid with rage, and his eyes were 
ablaze with fury. The fingers of his 
uplifted hands twitched. Jim Vaughan 
smiled. 

“Ah,” he said, “I thought so.” 

He thrust his left hand into the pocket 
again, and drew out an octavo volume 
bound in red morocco. He muttered 
an oath, and Rogers laughed. 

“You’ve done no good for yourself,” 
said the assistant librarian. “You've 
only set me against you by behaving in 
this idiotic fashion.” 

Jim Vaughan thrust both the weapons 
into his pockets and stepped sharply 
backward, with the book in his hand. 

“Sit down,” he said. “I don’t mind if 
I have set you against me. I’ve got the 
whip hand over you. A word to the po- 
lice, and they’d shave off that beard of 
yours and wonder why you're so like 
Evans. Sit down, and be quick about 
it. I saw you take this book from the 
shelves of the library, and that’s why I 
waited for you.” 

Rogers seated himself in a corner of 
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the room. He seemed to have recovered 
from his anger. His face was still 
white, but his fingers did not tremble as 
he lit a cigarette. 

“T often take books away from the 
library,” he said, “to read at home. I 
am very fond of books.” 

Jim Vaughan moved still farther 
away and, seating himself at the table, 
opened the book and turned over the 
pages. 

“Latin stuff,” he said, “just the kind 
of thing to read in bed.” Then he 
glanced at Rogers and saw a look of 
fear in the man’s eyes. “Just the thing,” 
he continued, looking at the title page. 
“Horatius—that’s Horace, I suppose— 
read it a bit when I was at school, but 
never thought much of it.” He turned 
over several pages; then he saw an un- 
derlined letter, and he laughed. 

“The hunt is over, old man,” he said, 
and he slipped the book into his pocket. 

Rogers did not speak. He sat like an 
image of stone in his corner. : 

“Well, I'll see that you get some- 
thing. Read the message, eh?” 

“Yes,” Rogers replied. 

“What’s it all about?” 

“You'll see if you read it.” 

“Tf you don’t tell me what it’s all 
about, I shall know that you’ve not read 
it. And that’ll make a difference.” 

Rogers smiled. “It’s about Dan 
Drake,” he replied; “something pretty 
bad about Dan Drake and old King. 
I’ve got it all in my head, and I know 
where to find the papers. It would 
have meant a good bit of money. Drake 
would have paid us well to keep our 
mouths shut. But Drake is dead.” 

“His daughter is alive’—Vaughan 
sneered as he spoke—“and I don’t sup- 
pose she’d care to have every one know 
anything really bad about her father.” 

Rogers shook his head. “Blackmail 
is a dangerous game,” he said. 

There was a loud knock on the hall 
door, and the two men sprang to their 
feet. 
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“Your servant, eh?” queried Vaughan. 

“No, she has a key.” 

“Don’t like the sound of that knock— 
something official about it, don’t you 
think? Any way out at the back?” 

“Yes.” 

“Then I’d better take it. If it’s the 
police, they’ve come to arrest you. It’d 
be a pity for them to get the book as 
well.” 

“You're right. 
book. I’ve got the information. 
out if you can.” 

“One moment. Why is this book not 
bound in brown calf?” 

Rogers laughed. ‘Before I left Mar- 
tin’s place years ago,” he replied, “we 
had several of the shabby brown calf 
books rebound in red morocco. I 
thought I’d look through those first, as 
no one else would be likely to have 
examined them. But hurry! You'd 
better get away quick !’’ 

The knocking continued, and the two 
men had no longer any doubt that the 
police were at the door. Vaughan 
slipped out of the room, found his way 
to the small back yard, and, climbing a 
low wall, hid himself among some ever- 
greens in the garden of a big house. 

Rogers picked up one of the empty 
glasses from the table, dropped it onto 
the floor and smashed it, and then went 
down the hall and opened the front 
door. Lieutenant Norris stood before 
him. 

“Ah, Mr. Rogers,” he said, “I’m glad 
to find you at home. We've a search 
warrant. A book has been stolen from 
the Drake library—no fuss, if you 
please.” 

There was no fuss. Rogers smiled 
and stood aside, while Norris and a 
plain-clothes man entered the little 
house. He knew well enough that the 
book was only an excuse—that no search 
warrant would be granted for such a 
trivial matter. The police were after 
other evidence, and he was quite certain 
that they would find nothing. 


You can have the 
Clear 
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Jim Vaughan had no difficulty in 
making his escape. It was quite evi- 
dent to him that the police had not come 
to capture a criminal, or they would 
have guarded the back of the house. 
He made his way into the street again 
and was back in his own house in less 
than three quarters of an hour. He lit 
his pipe, poked the fire into a blaze, and, 
placing the book on the table, went care- 
fully through it from end to end, put- 
ting down each underlined letter on a 
sheet of paper. 

Here was no cipher—no attempt to 
make the task of the searcher more dif- 
ficult. The message was plain enough 
for any one who had been taught to 


read. It was: 


Knowing that death is near to me, I, 
Richard King, now librarian to Thomas 
Martin, hereby confess that I helped Dan 
Drake to steal the five thousand dollars on 
which he founded his great fortune. Dur- 
ing my lifetime I could not harm him without 
doing harm to myself. But I have always 
hated him. While he was rich, I was poor 
and almost penniless. Such are the varying 
rewards of vice. I do not wait to confess 
this on my deathbed, for there will be no 
deathbed for me. I shall be struck down, 
and where I fall I shall die. No one is ever 
likely to take this book from the shelf, and 
these words will not be read until this book 
is searched for and found. I shall see to it 
that there will be searchers looking for 
treasure. And treasure it will be—for any 
scoundrel who finds it. The proofs of my 
statement are hidden in the garden at Mar- 
tin’s place in a small metal box, which I 
buried near the big birch tree by the rear wall, 
ten feet to the east, measuring from the base 
of the tree, and two feet under the surface 
of the ground. 

Dan Drake did not know that I was libra- 
rian to Thomas Martin. We never met, and 
I had changed my name. Dan Drake be- 
lieves me to be dead, and I shall be dead 
when this thunderbolt falls upon him and 
destroys him, 

I, Richard King, write this letter to one of 
the four searchers, Hugo Lorme, Arthur 
Rogers, Jim Vaughan, and my son Charles— 
to the fortunate one who finds it, knowing 
that three of them are capable of blackmail, 
and that the fourth so hates Dan Drake 
that he will not spare him. To Hugo Lorme 
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alone have I told the truth. Vengeance is 
more to him than gold. 

It took Jim Vaughan more than an 
hour and a half to write down this mes- 
sage letter by letter. The scowl on his 
face grew deeper and deeper as he real- 
ized that there was no treasure—only 
this, the vengeance of one man upon an- 
other. 

“Blackmail,” he said to himself, 
“that’s all there is to it. I wonder if 
the game is worth the candle.” 

He folded up the sheet of paper and 
flung himself into an armchair by the 
fire. Refilling his pipe and lighting it, 
he began to think how he could safely 
turn this information to his advantage. 
Rogers, at any rate, had considered it 
to be of importance. Rogers had read 
the message and had gone white with 
fury when the book had been taken 
from him. 

“Flavia Drake!” said Vaughan to 
himself, and he remembered Marion 
telling him that Flavia loved and hon- 


ored her father above any one else in 


the world. There would be money in 
that—yes, certainly there would be. 

Well, the first thing was to secure the 
documents before Rogers could get hold 
of them. He flung the book into the 
fire and placed the sheet of paper in his 
pocket. The book was of no importance 
now. The documents were everything. 

He left the house and took a taxicab 
to a point less than a hundred yards 
from the garden in back of the Drake 
estate. He might yet be in time. It 
was quite likely that the police would 
keep Rogers busy. It was even possible 
that Rogers was in custody. But there 
was no time to be lost. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 

DANGEROUS WEAPONS. 
ILENTLY Jim Vaughan worked in 
the darkness. He had an electric 


torch in his pocket, and he had ventured 
to use it for less than half a minute 
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while he took his bearings and meas- 
ured ten feet due east from the big 
birch tree. He realized that after that 
brief period of light he would have to 
trust to his sense of touch and that gen- 
eral knowledege of locality which en- 
ables some men to move surely in the 
dark. Vaughan’s training had given 
him much that the ordinary man could 
never acquire. 

He had broken open the gardener’s 
tool house—an easy matter—and had 
borrowed a spade. He thrust it into the 
ground and began to dig very softly and 
quietly. Vaughan was the sort of man 
who could do anything softly and 
quietly. He laid down every spadeful 
of earth as though it were a precious 
piece of china. 

It took him barely twenty minutes to 
find the box. His spade struck some- 
thing hard, and he knelt down and 
worked with his hands. And even 
then he did not switch on the electric 
torch. He placed the box against the 
trunk of the big tree and began to fill 
up the hole again. And then, just for a 
few seconds, he threw the light upon 
the ground, saw the defects in his work, 
then made them good, laboring as skill- 
fully as a cabinetmaker working on a 
piece of furniture. 

He groped his way in darkness to the 
tree and picked up the box. It was an 
old, cheap “strong box,” and the lid 
came off easily with a little effort. He 
took out every scrap of paper and placed 
it in his pocket. Then he crept down 
to the edge of the garden and thrust the 
tin box into some brush that grew be- 
tween the garden fence and the side- 
walk. 

“Tt’s like shelling peas,” he said to 
himself. He put his hand into his 
pocket, drew out a flask of brandy, and 
drank some of the raw spirit. It was 
a cold night, but his work ought to have 
warmed him. On the contrary he was 
shivering. For suddenly he had thought 
about Harold Jackson, the dead man 
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who had been found lying down at this 
end of the garden. He had an idea that 
Rogers might have killed Jackson. 
Rogers was certainly a dangerous fel- 
low. He wondered if Rogers were in 
the hands of the police. It seemed likely 
that he had been arrested. Otherwise 
he would certainly have come straight 
back to find the “hidden treasure.” 

He crept out of the shrubbery, and 
then, hearing a faint sound as though 
some one had trodden on a dead stick, 
he turned and flashed his light for a few 
seconds. He saw nothing, and, once 
more in the darkness, he walked quietly 
across the lawn. He was no longer 
afraid of being discovered. He was 
known to be an acquaintance of the 
Lorme’s, and Marion would be afraid to 
give him away. She would be forced to 
admit that the story he would tell was 
correct—that he had called to see her 
and gone for a stroll in the garden. 

Lights were still burning in the li- 
brary. One of the tall windows was 
unshuttered, and he could see the figure 
of a woman standing close to the large 
pane of glass. He could not distinguish 
whether it was Marion or Flavia until 
he was within twenty yards of the 
house. Then he saw that it was Mar- 
ion. She turned and vanished out of 
his sight, and it was not until he was 
close to the window, keeping carefully 
out of the narrow pathway of light, that 
he saw her again. 

She was sitting at the big table and 
staring at something that lay in front of 
her. Her face, seen in profile, was like 
the face of a white marble statue, yet 
the beauty of it quickened the pulse of 
Jim Vaughan. It was a long time since 
he had set eyes on her. He thought of 
John Hunter, and he clenched his hands 
in fury. They should never marry, 
those two. He had the power to stop 
the marriage. He would go in and see 
Marion now. He would force her to 





marry him—no, that was ridiculous. 
No man can force a woman to marry 
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him, but he could prevent her from 
marrying some one else. 

The primeval brute rose up in Jim 
Vaughan. It had never been so very 
far beneath the surface. The sight of 
the woman he loved—and in his own 
fashion he did love her—sent his heart 
pounding at his ribs. All the events of 
that night—Rogers, the book, the knock- 
ing at the door, the search in the garden, 
the finding of the papers—all these 
things vanished like pictures blotted out 
by darkness. Jim Vaughan saw but one 
thing in the world—the face of the 
woman he loved—the woman who was 
going to marry another man. He 
stretched out his hand, tapped on the 
pane of the window, and shrank back 
against the wall. 

For a minute he waited, and then, 
when nothing happened, he _ tapped 
again. Only his hand was visible to 
Marion. It seemed very white against 
the darkness. She had no fear of it, 
no fear of anything just then. She 
came forward and opened the window 
slowly and quietly. 

“Who is that?” she asked sharply. 

Vaughan stepped forward into the 
light and placed his hand on the frame 
of the window. “I want to talk with 
you,” he said. ‘Will you come out here, 
or shall I step inside?” 

She hesitated. There must be no 
scene, nothing that would rouse the 
household. 

“T have important information,” he 
whispered. “The book has been found. 
Rogers got hold of it, but I—well, I got 
hold of Rogers.” 

Marion hesitated no longer. She had 
been offered a bait that she could not 
resist. The man might be laying a trap 
for her, but she would have to risk that. 
The chance that he was speaking the 
truth—even if it were a remote chance 
—was worth almost any risk to her. 
During the last twenty-four hours the 
idea of vengeance had grown to a fixed 
motive. 
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“Perhaps,” she said with a smile, 
“you will not mind walking round to 
the front door and ringing the bell and 
entering the house in the usual way.” 

“Certainly, Marion—certainly.” He 
vanished from her sight, and she closed 
the window. 

Two minutes later Charles entered the 
library and asked if she would see Mr. 
Vaughan. 

“Yes, Charles, I want to see him; and 
when he has gone, I want to see you. 
I may have important news for you.” 

When Vaughan was shown into the 
library, he shook hands with Marion. 

“I want you to share in my good 
luck,” he said. “Your friend, Rogers, 
found the book. It was bound in red 
morocco. Evidently he knew what to 
look for. I took it from him, and I’ve 
written out the message. Here you are. 
You can read it.” 

Marion seated herself in a chair and 
read the lines of letters. 

Vaughan lit a cigarette. “I have the 
documents,” he said, “and I'll hand 
them over to you if you'll marry me.” 

For a few seconds Marion did not 
make any reply to this offer. Then she 
said, with a curious laugh: 

“One does not buy a pig in a poke, 
Jim. I must see first of all if the docu- 
ments are worth anything.” 

“T have not looked at them myself,” 
he answered. “But what I meant was 
this: If they can be turned into money, 
the money is yours, every penny of it.” 

“Blackmail, Jim? No, I like the 
wording of your first offer the best. If 
you will give me the documents, and if 
they prove beyond doubt that Dan 
Drake was a criminal, I will marry you 
as soon as you like. But I must be 


given a free hand in the matter.” 
_ What do you mean by that, Mar- 
ion?” 

“I mean that, if I choose, I can de- 
stroy the papers; and that, if I choose, 
I can either force Miss Drake to give 
me money, or give her no option in the 
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matter—just hand the papers over to 
the police.” 

“And chuck away all that money? 
Not likely!” 

“Very well then, Jim; I don’t want 
your papers—or you.” 

“It might mean a hundred thousand 
dollars,” he said hoarsely, “a hundred 
thousand dollars!” 

Marion smiled. 
am worth that,” she said. 
any woman is worth that.” 

“And you might double-cross me,” 
he muttered. “You might take the pa- 
pers and then No, I don’t believe 
you'd do that.” 

“My engagement to Mr. Hunter is 
at an end,” she replied. The merest 
quiver of emotion was in her voice. 
“And I’d as soon marry you as any one, 
Jim. I don’t love you, but you care a 
good deal for me. I think we should 
get on very well together.” 

“T’d make a queen of you,” he said. 
“T’d do anything for you—go to jail— 
die for you! There’s nothing I wouldn’t 
do. You could strike me, stamp on me 
with both your feet; I’d never say a 
word.” 

“Good old Jim!” she said. “There’s 
one person in the world, at any rate, 
who cares for me. And I think we have 
the same opinions about a great many 
matters. We’re both—well, we think 
quickly, and we strike hard. But I must 
have the papers.” 

“You shall have them,” he said. “And 
you can sell them or use them, as you 
like. I know what’s in your mind. 
Flavia Drake has taken John Hunter 
from you, and you're going to crush 
her. She thinks her father all that’s 
best in the world, and you’re going to 
show the old man up. Here they are— 
take them. I’ve got money enough for 
the two of us, and I can make more. 
I'll be a millionaire before I die. And 
every penny I get is yours.” 

He took the papers from his pocket 
and handed them to her. 


“T don’t suppose I 
“I doubt if 
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“Keep them safe,” he said. “Rogers 
is after them. Here, Marion, you’d bet- 
ter take this.” He laid his automatic 
pistol on the table. “You may want it.” 
Rogers is not the sort of fellow to stick 
at murder.” 

Marion smiled, but she picked up the 
pistol and put it into a drawer. 

“T’ll read these over to-night, and I’ll 
let you know what I think of them to- 
morrow. Good night,” and she held out 
her hand. He gripped it hard and did 
not let go of it. Then he drew her close 
to him and held her in his arms. 

She offered no resistance. And ina 
few seconds he was gone; but she 
scarcely knew, until she heard the loud 
closing of the door. Then she sank into 
a chair and buried her face between her 
arms on the table. She felt that she 
would have gladly died if she had not a 
task to perform before her end came! 





CHAPTER XXXV. 
TWO DEATHBED CONFESSIONS. 


ARION was roused from her 

agony by a knock on the door and 

the entrance of Charles. She sprang to 
her feet and smiled. 

“Half asleep, Charles,” she said. 
“That’s about the truth of it. Charles, 
I’ve got the papers. But I didn’t find 
them, and I’ve no right to tell you any- 
thing about them. But I'll tell you this 
—there’s no money in them, unless you 
care to go in for blackmail.” 

“Blackmail, Miss Lorme! 
not in my line at all.” 

“You believe me? 
when I tell you this?” 

“T believe in you with all my heart 
and soul. It’s a pity I’ve wasted so 
much time—that we’ve all wasted so 
much time. Have you heard from Mr. 
John Hunter lately?” 

Marion nodded and said nothing. But 
her face betrayed her. 

“Bad news, Miss 
queried. 


No, it’s 


You trust me, 


Lorme?” he 
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Marion made no reply. There was 
no need to take Charles King into her 
confidence about her private affairs. 
She handed him the sheet of paper on 
which Vaughan had written the message 
and watched his face while he read it. 

“IT thought you ought to see that, at 
any rate,” she said. “Your father’s 
honor is involved; so, of course 

“Oh, I don’t worry about that,” 
Charles replied, with a laugh. “There 
was no love lost between us—and he 
intended the papers to be found, didn’t 
he? A grim old fellow he was, I can 
tell you. He had a curious sense of 
humor. I shan’t stand in your way if 
you want to make use of the papers. 
But, as there’s no money in them for 
you or me, I don’t quite see 

“T may want to make use of them,” 
said Marion stiffly, “and, as we agreed 
on a sort of partnership, I thought I 
ought to—to ask your permission.” 

“You have it. I take no more inter- 
est in the matter. My name must be 
kept out of it.” 

“Yes, of course. I understand that.” 

“It seems to be just a question be- 
tween you and Miss Drake,” Charles 
continued. 

“And Mr. Vaughan,” Marion inter- 
rupted. 

“Oh, yes, Mr. Vaughan. I wonder 
that he parted with the papers. He 
wouldn’t stick at blackmail, or murder, 
either, if it would serve his purpose.” 

Marion picked up the sheet of paper, 
tore it to pieces, and, walking across 
the room, flung them into the fire. 

“That is right,” said Charles. “The 
paper is of no value. Miss Lorme, I 
suppose you’d simply laugh at me if I 
told you that I am in love with you.” 

Marion stared at him with a puzzled 
look in her eyes. And then suddenly 
she blurted out: “Laugh? Oh—I—— 
No, I’m not such a beast as that. I’m 
so awfully sorry. I never dreamed of 
such a thing.” 

“Of course you didn’t. 








You just 
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looked on me as a servant. But I 
couldn’t help falling in love with you. 
Who could? And I’ve watched over 
you, thinking you might come to harm. 
One night I dared to leave the servants’ 
quarters and walk past your door. And 
I thought that when I got this money, 
there’d be a chance for me, perhaps. 
Well, there’s no chance for me now, 
and I don’t suppose there ever was a 
chance. All that’s gone by the board. 
You are going to marry Mr. John 
Hunter.” 

“No—I am not,” she said in a low 
voice. 

“You are not? I’m glad of that.” 

For a few seconds there was silence. 
then Charles laughed abruptly. 

“I hated Mr. Hunter,” he said. “I'd 
gladly have seen him electrocuted for 
killing Mr. Drake. I told Miss Drake 
that he had offered me money to hold 
my tongue about that visit to the study. 
It was a lie, invented to injure him. 
And I knew well enough what was in 
that letter I gave him. I hoped it would 
separate you.” 

“It was not that which separated us,” 
said Marion slowly. “I bear you no ill 
will, Charles—Mr. King, I mean. I un- 
derstand the sort of thing men and 
women will do if they are thwarted in 
their—their love, and I—— Oh, well, 
it doesn’t matter. I can only tell you 
how very, very sorry I am that this 
should have happened.” 





Charles King walked slowly away 
toward the door. Then he turned and 
came back. 


“I suppose I am a criminal,” he said, 
taking a long narrow blue envelope out 
of his pocket. ‘Certainly I have all the 
instincts of one. I had made up my 
mind to destroy this. But I think I will 
Place it in your hands. You can do 
what you please with it, so long as you 
don’t get me into trouble.” 

Marion took the envelope from his 
hand. 

“What is this?” she asked. 
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“You heard about the second will. It 
has been advertised for in all the 
papers.” 

“Yes—anc is this the will?” 

“There never was any second will, 
Miss Lorme. Dan Drake told the two 
witnesses that the document was a will; 
but it was nothing of the sort. It was 
a statement, signed by Mr. Drake, de- 
claring that John Hunter’s version of 
the incidents in the study was the true 
version. I found it close to the letter 
he was writing to you when he died. He 
was evidently going to mail it, for you 
will see that, though the envelope is 
not addressed, it is stamped. I suppose 
he was going to send it to his lawyers or 
to his bank, to be opened after his 
death.” 

There was a flash of contempt in 
Marion’s eyes as she looked at Charles 
King. And then—vwell, it was no more 
than a flash. It gave way to a softer, 
kindlier look of pity. 

“And you did this,” she said, “he- 
cause you hated John Hunter?” 

“Yes. And now I Well, he’s 
just nothing to me.” 

“Yet I might have broken off the en- 
gagement because I believed that Mr. 
Drake’s story was true; and this’”—she 
touched the envelope—“would have 
made all the difference to me.” 

“You're not like that. If you loved a 
man you wouldn’t care what he did, so 
long as he cared for you. Well, there 
you are. You’ve got everything now. 
The game is entirely in your hands. If 
you care to destroy the document, I 
shall hold my tongue. I am not a heg- 
gar. I have a little money of my own, 
left to me by an uncle. And I can earn 
more. I am an actor and can make 
quite a decent living, Yot will not see 
me again, Miss Lorme, unless you see 
me across the footlights. I—I’m afraid 
I’ve not been a pleasant lover. But J 
shall never forget you as long as I live.” 

He turned sharply on his heel and left 
the room. Marion stared at the closed 
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door and shivered. It seemed to her 
that it was her lot in life to rouse all 
the worst instincts in a man. 





An hour later Marion was still sit- 
ting in the library. She had read all 
the papers, and, as Charles King had 
said, she held all the cards in her hands. 

Drake had confessed that he was a 
liar, and that he had invented his story 
to injure John Hunter in his daughter’s 
eyes. He also confessed that, an hour 
after Hunter had left the study, he had 
collapsed and had remembered nothing 
more until the morning. 

The papers relating to Drake’s crime 
—possibly his only crime that would 
have brought him within reach of the 
law—were more complicated. But they 
proved beyond doubt that Dan Drake 
had paid King—Richard Green he had 
been in those days—the sum of five 
hundred dollars to forge a man’s signa- 
ture, and that another man had been 
convicted of the crime. This man had 
died in prison and had left no near rela- 
tives. It did not seem to matter now 
whether his innocence were proved or 
not. The dead do not feel the sting of 
undeserved shame. 

Yes, most certainly the game was in 
her hands. She had two weapons, and 
one of them would be sufficient to de- 
stroy all Flavia’s faith in her father ; she 
could crush Flavia into the dust—make 
all the rest of her life unhappy. The 
other was the destruction of Drake’s 
confession. She could leave John Hun- 
ter to fight his hard battle in the crimi- 
nal courts. She could punish both of 
them—these two who had taken from 
her all that she had in life. 

“They shall pay,” said Marion to her- 
self. “Why should they not both pay?” 
That was the eternal law—that the weak 
should be broken by the strong. She 
had the strength, and her fingers were 
on the throats of those who had in- 
jured her. She held them, one in each 


hand—the cold, bloodless woman, and 
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the man who had put her to shame. She 
had only to hand Vaughan’s papers to 
the police and destroy Drake’s confes- 
sion. It was easy enough; it was a 
terribly simple task for any woman. 

She switched out the lights in the li- 
brary and took the papers up to her 
bedroom. When she had undressed, she 
sat before the fire in her dressing gown 
and read every paper through again. 
And, before she got into bed, she placed 
the documents in a drawer and locked 
it, then placed the key under her pillow. 
In another drawer—but this was un- 
locked—lay the automatic pistol that 
had been loaned to her by Jim Vaughan. 

She was awake a long while, planning 
her campaign. There were many items 
to be thought of, unless she intended to 
get into trouble with the police. For 
one thing, she would have to account for 
the possession of the documents. 

It was not until five o’clock that Mar- 
ion fell asleep, and at seven she was 
roused by a loud knocking on her 
locked door. She jumped out of bed, 
turned the key back in the lock, and, 
opening the door, found a housemaid 
standing outside. 

“There’s been a telephone call from 
the police, miss,” she said. “Mr. 
Vaughan was knocked down last night 
by a motor car, and there was another 
gentleman with him. Both are very 
badly hurt. Mr. Vaughan has just re- 
covered consciousness and has asked to 
see you. They’re both in the hospital!” 

Marion told the girl to order the car 
to be ready in quarter of an hour, and 
she began to dress with feverish haste. 
Jim Vaughan was badly hurt; perhaps 
he was dying. He wanted to see her 
before he died. She owed him that, at 
any rate, brute though he was. He had 
never wavered in his love for her. And 
she was of the same breed—adventur- 
ers, both of them. 

“Poor Jim,” she kept saying to her- 
self. 

The car carried her swiftly through 
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the gray dawn, and she was shown into 
the waiting room of the hospital. A 
minute later she was taken upstairs and 
stood by the side of Jim Vaughan’s bed. 
She could see little of his face for ban- 
dages. His eyes looked at her piteously. 
His lips moved. She could see only his 
lips and his eyes. And she knew that 
he was dying. A doctor had told her 
that. There had been an amputation of 


the right leg and the right arm. But 
that had failed to save him. His tre- 


mendous strength had been beaten and 
crushed into the weakness of a child. 

“Jim,” she said, laying her hand upon 
his shoulder, “I’ve come. Jim, don’t you 
know me?” 

His lips moved, and a faint sound 
came from them. She bent over him, 
placing her ear close to his mouth. 

“Peter,” he whispered, “alive—alive 
—Peter.” 

She did. not lose her head. His con- 
fession had no power to force her mind, 
even for a moment, from its true bal- 
ance. There was no time to think of 
what that might mean to her—to doubt 
the word of a dying man—to ask the 
hundred questions that might have been 
asked. She wanted to know only one 
thing. 

“Where?” she said in a low voice. 

There was no reply. She raised her 
head a little and saw that Jim’s eyes 
were closed. 

“Where is he, Jim?” she said, speak- 
ing louder. “Where is Peter?” 

The eyes looked at her again, peering 
out from the white mask of bandages. 
The lips moved. She bent her head. 

“Canada,” he whispered. ‘Montreal 
—I think—I don’t know.” He closed 
his eyes and was silent. And then, after 
a little while, he said: 

“Forgive — Marion — love — terrible 
thing—forgive.” 

“I forgive you, Jim,” she answered, 
and, looking at him, she saw him ask 
a question with his eyes. She bent over 


him and kissed him on the lips. 
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“Jim,” she said after another silence, 
“is there anything I can do for you— 
anything you want me to do?” 

He did not answer her. He did not 
speak again. His fierce, brutal career 
was over. He had made all the amends 
that lay in his power. It might—to 
some persons—have seemed little 
enough. But to Marion, who under- 
stood that even torture would not have 
dragged the truth from him if he had 
had a chance of life, realized that there 
was something noble in this confession. 

Jim Vaughan, at any rate, had left no 
legacy of hatred behind him. 


The police were less interested in Jim 
Vaughan than in Rogers. Of the two 
injured men, Rogers had outwardly 
been the less injured and disfigured by 
the great car, which, sweeping round a 
blind corner in charge of a drunken 
driver, had hurled its huge bulk at 
them and crushed them like flies. 

Rogers lived. for a fortnight, but he 
would give no information to the police 
until he knew that neither surgeon nor 
medicine could save him. And even 
then his confession was made entirely 
without malice or the desire to hurt any 
one, He had failed in his task and, 
having failed, wished to injure no man. 
He was curiously practical in this re- 
spect. He had been ready enough to 
kill any one who had thwarted him. But 
now that there was nothing more to be 
gained by the destruction of others, he 
was quite calm and philosophic. 

“What shall it profit a man,” he said 
to Lieutenant Norris, “if he gain the 
whole world and lose his own soul ?” 

Norris obtained a confession in the 
presence of witnesses, and, though 
Rogers was too feeble to sign it, he had 
the strength to make a cross, and the 
document was signed by the house sur- 
geon and one of the nurses of the hos- 
pital. It was not given as a single, com- 
plete statement, but was dictated, from 
time to time, over a period of six days. 
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“T was assistant librarian to the late 
Thomas Martin,” the written confession 
ran. ‘King was the librarian—a queer, 
cross-grained fellow that no one could 
get on with. But King had a liking for 
me, and, a short time before his death, 
he told me that there was a lot of money 
waiting for me if I cared to hunt for it 
and find it. He said that one of the 
calf-bound books in the library—he 
would not tell me which—contained the 
clew to this hidden treasure. 

“Well, Thomas Martin died, and the 
library passed into the possession of 
Mr. Drake. I wanted to obtain the po- 
sition of librarian, so that I could find 
the book and get hold of this money, 
in whatever shape it was. But Mr. 
Drake would not give me the job. He 
did not want any of Thomas Martin’s 
old servants or employees. So I sent 
my brother, who cailed himself Evans, 
and my brother got the place. As you 
know, he committed suicide. The cause 
of this was never made public, but I 
think I can tell you now that, besides 
being heavily in debt, he was in love 
with a woman who had thrown him over 
and married another man. There was 
nothing mysterious about the deaths of 
either King or Evans. King died of 
heart disease, and my brother killed him- 
self. But I saw that this could be 
worked up into a sort of terror that 
would frighten any librarian and make 
him resign his job. 

“It was I who appeared as the ghost 
to John Hunter. Of course I knew the 
house very well, and—as you know now 
that you have shaved off my beard—I 
am very like my brother. 

“Later on I saw that I could not get 
rid of John Hunter by such simple 
means, and I thought I might injure 
him so seriously that he’d have to give 
up his job. I had a pal of mine to 








take his place, but I was not going to 
let my friend into the secret until he’d 
got the job. 
Jackson. 


Well, I had to kill Harold 
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I was about to 
enter the house through the open win- 
dow of the study, when suddenly Har- 
old Jackson came in at the door, seated 
himself at the table and began to write 


“It was like this. 


a letter. He was dressed for dinner 
and looked very ill. I should say he was 
going to write and explain why he 
hadn’t turned up. I thought I had con- 
cealed myself, but he suddenly turned 
round and saw me. He picked up from 
the table a paper knife—a sort of steel 
dagger—and went for me. I ran away 
down the garden, and he followed me. 
I waited in the shrubbery and decided 
I must get rid of him, as he’d seen my 
face. It was an easy matter to take the 
dagger from him and make an end of 
him. The button that was found was 
torn off my overcoat in the struggle. I 
returned to the house, but found the 
window closed; and I gave up the idea 
of effecting an entrance. 

“T had to lie low for a while, and 
then came my chance, when they adver- 
tised for an assistant librarian. I fell 
into that trap nicely. But I found the 
book, read the message, and there’s an 
end of the business.” 


Two days after the death of Rogers, 
Lieutenant Norris showed Marion a 
copy of this confession. 

“Bit by bit we got it out of him,” he 
said. “It’s not really in his words, but 
he had it read over to him, and he signed 
~ 

“Pity you couldn’t get the message 
out of him,” said Marion, when she had 
read the typewritten sheets and ar- 
ranged them neatly. 

“Yes, but he was firm on that point. 
He said it was a hoax, a jest of old 
King’s.” 

“Hm,” said Marion thoughtfully. “I 
wonder Well, it’s not of much im- 
portance. When is this Hunter case 
coming on?” 

“A week from to-day. 
we shall get at the truth.” 





I wonder if 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 
TRUTH IS BROUGHT TO LIGHT. 


ONCE more John Hunter was in his 

little garden in the Orange Moun- 
tains. The sky was almost as blue and 
clear as it had been on that day in July 
when he had decided to answer the ad- 
vertisement in the paper. He walked 
to and fro, thinking, not of his trial, so 
imminent, but of Flavia, the woman he 
had loved, set aside for a few weeks of 
madness, and loved again. And now she 
was further from him than she had ever 
been. Her father’s will had risen as an 
insurmountable barrier between them. 
What woman would give up a few thou- 
sands, much less millions of dollars, for 
a man she did not love? 

The old woman who acted as his serv- 
ant and housekeeper came across the 
little lawn to him with a registered let- 
ter°in her hand. And, as he took it 
from her, the blue envelope seemed 
strangely familiar. It was one of the 
envelopes used by Dan Drake in his 
business correspondence. 

“Thank you, Mary,” he said, and the 
old woman walked away from him. He 
glanced at the writing and saw that 
Marion Lorme had addressed the en- 
velope. He went indoors and seated 
himself before the fire and read the let- 
ter Marion herself had written to him: 

Dear Jack: The inclosed document was 
found by a person I may not name. I had 
nothing to do with the finding of it, but it 
was handed over to me to use as I chose. It 
would have been easy for me to have burned 
it. You would have deserved that punish- 
ment. But somehow or other I couldn't play 
the game quite so low. Yours sincerely, 

Marton Lore. 

John Hunter read the document 
through from beginning to end. 

“She is right,” he said to himself. “TI 
could not have complained if she had 
punished me.” 

He pictured her wounded, angry, des- 
perate, with this weapon in her hands. 
Nine women out of ten would have 
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struck the blow. But Marion, the one 
woman above all who might have been 
carried away by her fierce desire for 
vengeance, had contemptuously broken 
her weapon and thrown the pieces at his 
feet. 

Again he read through the document, 
and then he laughed and flung it into 
the fire. Flavia’s love for her~ father 
was almost a religion with her. She 
should keep it undefiled. 

But it was not for that reason alone 
that he burned the confession. His pride 
forbade him to make use of it. He 
owed Marion Lorme quite enough al- 
ready. And he was unwilling to get 
Marion into trouble. If this document 
were produced in court, it would be be- 
lieved that Marion herself had stolen 
it, unless she gave away her friend, and 
she would never do that. She was not 
that sort of woman. 


She had learned the meaning of love 
at last—this woman who had never 
loved. 

It came to her in all its full splendor 
on the day when she knew John Hunter 
would be released from prison. He had 
received a minimum sentence, and he 
had served his time. And during all 
that time there had scarcely been a day 
in which Flavia had not thought of him 
—of her own part in the matter—of 
that curious trial in which he had of- 
fered practically no defense. 

And then, six weeks before his re- 
lease, Flavia, working with her friend, 
Lucy Barber, among the poor of the 
East Side, had been stricken down with 
typhoid, caught from a woman whom 
she had nursed back to life. There came 
a time when Flavia herself was so near 
to death that the doctor did not think 
she would last through the night. And 
it was during that night that Marion, 
who had recently returned from Can- 
ada, had finally decided to destroy the 
papers that would have ruined Dan 
Drake’s reputation. 
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Flavia knew nothing of this. She 
knew only that during the long days that 
followed the crisis—the days when life 
seemed to be at its lowest ebb—John 
Hunter was a strangely vivid figure in 
her thoughts and dreams. Especially 
clear was that scene in the garden when 
he had caught hold of her wrist—when 
she had tempted him to make love to 
her, just to punish him for his indiffer- 
ence. That had been a childish, a 
wicked, a petty thing for any woman 
to do. 

And it was only now, on this day, 
when a strange, frightening light sud- 
denly blazed down upon her memories 
of the past, that she began to under- 
stand. She must have cared for him 
even then, or it would not have hurt 
her so to think that he found Marion 
Lorme so much more satisfactory as a 
helper in his work. She had explained 
it to herself at the time, but that had not 
been the right explanation. 

Then, again, she had actually been 
willing to marry him—had used that as 
a threat to save him from dismissal. 
There had been an explanation for her 
desire to protect him from her father’s 
anger, to prevent him from being taken 
from his work and cast upon his own 
resources. But had that been the true 
reason? And, in any case, would a 
girl go so far as to marry a man in 
order to save him from dismissal, un- 
less she found it possible to live with 
him and look after him all her life? 

All along she seemed to have been 
fighting for John Hunter in a quiet, im- 
personal fashion. Even at the inquest 
she had not only hesitated to tell the 
truth, but she had burst into a fierce 
and illogical defense of the man whom 
she had believed to be responsible for 
her father’s death. Why had she done 
this, loving her father as she did, and 
knowing John Hunter to be guilty? At 
the time she had regarded herself as 
overwrought and not in full control of 
her brain. But now she knew the truth. 
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And she knew also why she had told 
Marion that she did not hate the man 
whose violence had taken from her the 
father that she loved. 

She realized it all now, as she sat in 
her armchair before a blazing fire in her 
own little “den.” Her face was white, 
her arms all thin and shrunken. She 
seemed a poor little thing as she sat 
there wrapped in her dressing gown, 
and she would have been a poor thing, 
but for her awakening to something new 
and wonderful in life. And there was 
light in her eyes, the reflected light of 
some new glory in the world. 

The door opened, and Marion en- 
tered the room. She looked at Flavia 
and saw the change in her. 

“You’ve won,” she said quietly. 
“You know now, don’t you? If you 
hadn’t been a fool, you’d have known 
long ago. But you'll have to give up 
all your money.” 

Flavia made no reply. She only 
smiled, and Marion bent over her and 
kissed her. “You poor little thing,” she 
said. ‘What a lot of pain you’d have 
saved yourself and—and other people, 
if you’d learned the truth at the very be- 
ginning. Don’t cry, Flavia. You've 
nothing to cry about.” 

She seated herself in a chair and held 
out her hands to the fire. 

“Your father was not in his right 
mind when he told you that story,” she 
continued. “But he made amends be- 
fore he died. He left a confession, stat- 
ing that John Hunter’s story was true. 
It came into my hands, and I sent it to 
—to Mr. Hunter. He must have de- 
stroyed it, because it was never pro- 
duced at the trial. He has chosen im- 
prisonment rather than break your faith 
in your father. You ought to know this 
—I want you to know this. Mr. Hunter 
is downstairs.” 

“Downstairs!” Flavia echoed feebly. 
“Oh, I can’t see him. I couldn’t pos- 
sibly see him.” 

“You must,” said Marion decisively. 














“And you must say nothing about what 
I have told you. He would not like to 
think that his sacrifice had been in 
vain.” 

Flavia caught hold of Marion’s hand 
and kissed it. 

“And you, Marion?” she said in a 
low voice. “Oh, Marion, I’m so sorry 
for you.” 

“You needn’t be sorry, Flavia. I’ve 
found my path in life, my duty—you 
were always keen on duty, weren’t you? 
I think that blinded you to—to the 
chance of happiness. You’ve scattered 
your love for your fellow creatures 
broadcast. You have saved nothing for 
the man who wanted it most of all.” 

“But you, Marion?” 

“You will not see me again, Flavia. 
I shall leave here to-day, and I am go- 
ing back to Canada.” 

“But money? You must let me give 
you money—while I have it to give.” 

“I have all the money I want, Flavia. 
Jim Vaughan left me all he had in his 


will. It is more than twenty thousand 
dollars. Good-by, Flavia. The fight is 


over, and you’ve won. And I’m glad 
you’ve won.” She flung herself on her 
knees by Flavia’s side and took the fra- 
gile, worn little fingers in her own. 

“Pray for me, Flavia,’ she whispered. 
“Pray that I may do my duty.” 

“Your mother?” Flavia queried in a 
faint voice. 

“She is coming with me. We shall 
both be happier!” She rose to her feet 
and looked out of the window a few 
seconds ; then: “I will send John Hunter 
up to you.” 

She left the room and closed the door 
behind her. She found John Hunter in 
the library, looking at the catalogue. 

“Flavia would like to see you,” she 
said. “She’s in her little den. I shall 
not see you again. But I wish you hap- 
piness.” 

She was standing close to the door as 
she spoke, and she vanished from his 
sight before he could make any reply. 
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He waited alone in the library for a 
minute, and then a housemaid entered 
and said: “Miss Drake would like to see 
you, sir.” 

He followed the girl upstairs. 


“They were married last week,” said 
Marion, laying down an open letter on 
her knees. ‘Flavia has given up all her 
money but fifty thousand dollars. They 
are going to live in John Hunter’s cot- 
tage for a while, and then he’s going to 
be a farmer, Peter. What do you think 
of that? Rather a different life, eh?” 

“A fine sort of life,’ Peter Osborn 
answered, staring out across a wide 
sweep of country with eyes that could 
see nothing but an expanse of green 


light. He was still half blind, but this 
was not the Peter Osborn who had 


shuffled along the pavement, seeking 
Dan Drake’s house and a few words 
with the woman who was his wife. His 
face was clean-shaven and bronzed, his 
hair cut short. But the greatest change 
—to Marion—was the firmness of his 
mouth and chin, the way he carried him- 
self, the vigor of his brain and body. 
The horrible, blurred features—like the 
features of some statue worn by wind 
and rain—were the features of a living 
man again. 

“A decent outdoor sort of life,” Peter 
said after a pause, “and there’s no more 
honorable calling in the world. And, 
after all, millions of dollars are not nec- 
essary to happiness.” 

Marion laid her hand on his. 
old Peter,” she said, “you want so lit- 
tle, don’t you? But you shall have 
everything you want now.” 

He moved his fingers and gripped the 
hand of the woman he still loved. And 
Marion’s eyes were.filled with tears— 
not for herself, who had thrust all the 
adventures of life behind her, but for 
Peter, who could never see any of the 
beauties of the world, who could never 
even look on her own face again. 
“Perhaps love will come to me one of 


“Dear 
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these days,” she thought. “Something 
born of pity and gentleness and devo- 
tion.” 

And she was not unhappy. After tu- 
mult there was peace. Anyhow, if she 
did not love Peter, they could be the 
best of pals. She leaned toward him 
and put her arm round his shoulders 
and kissed him. “Dear old Peter,” she 
said. 





It is a far cry from the borderline of 
Canada to New Jersey. But there two 
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lovers, man and wife, stood on the sum- 
mit of a hill and looked toward a vale 
glowing in the sunset. Behind them 
lay the old gray farmhouse and the 
fields that Flavia had purchased with 
her money. Martin’s Mansion seemed 
as far away as the cold wastes of 
Siberia. 

They did not speak as they watched 
the sun set behind another great range 
of hills. For these two lovers there was 
no need of words to tell each other of 
their happiness. 


THE END. 
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BURGLARS’ TOOL MAKER 


HEN Policewoman Florence O’Sullivan saw two men carrying boxes into 
a New York apartment house at four o’clock in the morning she became 
suspicious, and, calling a patrolman to aid her, placed the suspects under arrest. 
Then the officers entered the.men’s apartment. There, the police say, they found 
large quantities of burglar tools, several revolvers and pistols, and designs for 
additional tools. They found also several counterfeit dimes and quarters, and 
crucibles, metals, and tools for making the coins. The boxes contained cigars 
alleged to have been stolen. 

James J. Kennedy, one of the alleged offenders, pleaded guilty to counter- 
feiting when arraigned in the United States district court. The police say that, 
in addition to being a counterfeiter, Kennedy was an expert manufacturer of 
burglar tools, and that they believe he made a great many of the tools that have 
been used by burglars on the upper West Side in recent years. 

Judge van Fleet sentenced him to pay a fine of three thousand dollars and 
to serve a year in the Essex County penitentiary. This sentence is light. Ken- 
nedy’s wife is an invalid. More than twenty witnesses testified that they had 
thought Kennedy was a business man, and that he had always borne a good 
reputation and character with them. 

The government did not make any charges against William J. Brennan, 
Kennedy’s companion, who was arrested by the city police. 





TRAIN WRECKER GETS LIFE IMPRISONMENT 


FOR wrecking a fast train near Lapeer, Michigan, Henry W. Gates, fifty years 
old, of Huntington, Indiana, was sentenced recently to life imprisonment in 
the Michigan penitentiary at Jackson. Gates confessed that he loosened a rail, 
causing the train to plunge into a ditch. Three persons were injured and scores 
of others endangered. He also admitted to officers, the latter state, that he derailed 
trains at Muncie, Indiana, and Dearborn, Michigan, and had attempted to wreck 
a train at Montrose, Michigan. 
Gates attributed his desire to wreck trains to the result of a sunstroke suffered 
several years ago. 
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*%- Grover Kidwell 


Author of ‘‘Splendid Hate,’’ etc. 


HE mountaineer was more 
than half concealed as he 
peered slyly and ‘cautiously 
from behind an oak tree 
which stood on a spur jutting out from 
Pine Mountain. “The Watcher's” keen 
gaze noted carefully the progress of two 
dim objects that moved very slowly 
among the growth of trees and bushes 
across a laurel-grown hollow from his 
place of concealment. And these objects 
The Watcher knew to be men; well- 
armed, brave, and determined men, of 
whom The Watcher could catch 
glimpses every time they stole from 
cover to cover. They were two revenue 

officers, and it was their purpose to ef- 
fect the capture of Alf Lawson, whose 
moonshine still was located in the shad- 

owy hollow which separated the officers 
from the man on the spur. 

At this moment Alf Lawson was 
working at his unlawful trade, and The 

Watcher understood that the chances 
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were a hundred to one against the moon-- 


shiner’s escape from the clutches of the 
law. All this made The Watcher 
strangely, fiendishly glad deep down in 
his heart; a heart that had grown hard 
and bitter and vicious; a heart that had 
become the heart of a traitor; a heart 
that, at this moment, was capable of 
feeling only a little fear even at break- 
ing that rigid and terrible law which 
has existed for so long among the most 
clannish of the east Tennessee moun- 
taineers—the law that says: “You must 
not tell.” 

The Watcher wore dark trousers, a 
gray shirt, and a black hat. He was tall 
and awkward, and his shoulders were 





round. His face was long and sharp, 
and his eyes, very small and dark, were 
set closely together. He had a hooked 
nose, a pointed chin, and thin, curling 
lips that appeared fixed in a perpetual 
snarl. The look of his face was dis- 
tinctly sinister, and his features were 
not without a suggestion of cunning 
shrewdness. 

He strained his keen eyes to see more 
clearly through the dusk which was 
gathering in the forest. A frown and a 
shrug of his round shoulders indicated 
that he was growing impatient ; and per- 
haps, too, the suspense of the moment 
had begun to affect his nerves. 

Presently his gaze left the growth on 
the other side of the hollow and wan- 
dered off in another direction. From 
where he stood he could look down at 
the narrow Crooked Creek Valley, with 
Crooked Creek winding  sinuously 
through it. At the mouth of the valley, 
two miles away, stood the tiny, but very 
old, village of Morton. Beyond Morton 
were the big Wooldridge Mountains, 
and in the sky above them the sun had 
left a great ocean of pink and gold. 

All about The Watcher there was the 
most perfect silence. There was not so 
much as the chirping of a bird or the 
rustling of a dead leaf. The Watcher 
guessed that the moonshiner had not yet 
built a fire under the copper boiler, or 
else he would have heard, at least 
faintly, the throbbing of a “thump-keg.” 
Perhaps Alf Lawson was busily break- 
ing mash. 

The Watcher frowned as he peered 
narrowly across the hollow again. Then, 
after a moment’s close scrutiny of the 
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growth, he looked suddenly pleased. 
The revenue officers were no longer 
within sight. Having come along the 
side of the ridge some distance, it was 
evident they had now seen fit to turn 
to their right and steal into the hollow. 
If they were straight down the slope 
from where he last saw them, The 
Watcher knew they would have but sev- 
enty or eighty yards farther to go be- 
fore reaching Alf Lawson’s still. But 
possibly, by this time, they were even 
closer than that. 

Suddenly The Watcher clinched a fist 
and his dark eyes showed glints of fire. 
His lips flew apart with a jerk, reveal- 
ing his sharp upper teeth, and some- 
thing resembling the snarl of a savage 
beast came from his long throat. Bitter 


hatred was written over his hard, sharp 
face. 

“Tf ever’thing does come to a man 
that waits, Alf Lawson,” he muttered, 
“T guess maybe I can call this the great- 
est day I’ve lived. 


You took the woman 
I wanted, eh? And so she loved you, 
did she? Well, maybe she might change 
her mind when you go to the pen fer a 
right long spell. Yes, maybe she 
might!” 

For several moments longer he peered 
from behind the tree, standing as mo- 
tionless as the tree itself and listening 
intently—as intently as a wild thing. 
Then he grew restless and uneasy. It 
seemed to him the “revenuers” were un- 
necessarily slow. They were wise in ap- 
proaching the moonshiner with care, of 
course, but darkness would soon creep 
over the woods, and then Alf Lawson 
would have a better chance to escape. 
Surely they had thought of that. Surely 
it would not be long, now, before he 
would hear a voice commanding Alf 
Lawson to throw up his hands. 

The Watcher stepped from behind 
the tree, frowned, and drew a long, deep 
breath. His impatience would not be 
held in check longer; his eagerness to 
see action, his desire for bitter revenge 
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had gained the best of his' reason. Some 
powerful force in his nature urged him 
to follow the revenue officers ; filled him 
with a burning longing to witness the 
capture, the downfall of the man who 
had been his successful rival for a 
woman’s hand. 

A twenty-dollar bill had been the 
price of the information he had given 
the revenue officers, but he did not want 
them to know that in reality he was 
seeking revenge. For this reason he was 
anxious that they should not learn he 
was so near. Not for the world would 
he have had Alf Lawson lay eyes on 
him at this time and under such circum- 
stances. Yet he felt that he could no 
longer stand listening and waiting on the 
spur. He must follow the officers still 
farther. At least, he would try to get 
close enough to the still to hear what 
was said when the capture of Lawson 
should be effected, and he believed he 
could go without any great risk to him- 
self. But he must go at once or not at 
all; he would have no time to waste. If 
the officers were making any progress at 
all, they could not, by this time, be far 
from Alf Lawson and his still. 

With his lanky body bent forward 
The Watcher glided noiselessly down 
the slope before him and into the 
hollow. It did not take long to reach 
a clear little branch that was hemmed 
in on either side by laurel bushes. There 
he sank to his hands and knees and be- 
gan crawling toward the head of the hol- 
low, keeping close to the stream, and 
straining his ears to catch every sound. 

Here and there a little patch of white 
sand had been washed up among the 
bushes. These The Watcher crawled 
across without seeming even to see 
them. His closely set little eyes, with 
glints of fire in them, were staring 
straight ahead. He was longing, fever- 
ishly yearning for the moment when he 
hoped to hear the moonshiner’s voice 
quaver out a fearful “I surrender!” or 
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“You’ve got me! 
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But in fairness to the man who had 
dared to break the law of his own clan- 
nish hillmen—‘“You must not tell”—it 
must be said that what was shortly to 
occur was not that which he had ex- 
pected, or even wished for. The 
Watcher hated Alf Lawson—although 
he had never given Alf cause to suspect 
it—and wanted him sent to prison. 
Also, he wanted to note what effect the 
moonshiner’s long absence would have 
upon his wife, pretty Mae Lawson. But 
never had The Watcher contemplated 
taking Alf’s life or causing it to be 
taken. To have dwelt upon such things 
might have invited temptation, and that 
temptation might eventually have grown 
strong enough to cause him to hide near 
one of the mountain trails with a cocked 
rifle. So he had been content to be- 
come merely a traitor to his success- 
ful rival. 

Alf Lawson was not the kind of law- 
breaker that surrenders his freedom 
tamely. Regardless of the odds against 
him, it took him less than a second to 
make his choice between lifting empty 
hands and resisting the “hated reve- 
nuers.” He chose to fight it out, 
bravely, but madly. The Watcher was 
soon to look upon a scene that was 
tragic in every sense of the word. 

The Watcher had covered hardly 
more than half the distance to the still 
when the silence was broken by a gruff 
command from one of the officers. The 
command was followed by a bitter oath, 
and the oath by the crashing report of 
a large revolver. At once The Watcher 
flattened his long body on the ground 
and lay still. And now he listened to a 
pistol fight which became, for a few 
seconds, a continuous roar. Obviously 
both revenuers were emptying their 
guns at the moonshiner, and he was re- 
turning their fire. 

As the echoes of the battle died away, 
the man hidden among the bushes heard 
one of the officers call out something to 
his companion. A hoarse, pained voice, 


recognized by The Watcher as that of 
the other officer, answered: 

“So I see, George. While we were 
fixing him, though, he sure potted me! 
Got me through the shoulder and arm, 
too. Don’t stand there lookin’. Let’s 
get out of here—to a doctor.” 

The Watcher lay still and quivered. 
His heart throbbed violently against the 
ground, and cold sweat broke out on 
his forehead. He listened. He heard 
one man talking and another answering 
between groans of agony. The spoken 
words and the groans grew gradually 
faint, and The Watcher guessed that the 
officer who was unhurt was leading his 
wounded companion out of the hollow. 
Morton was the nearest place where 
medical aid was available. They would 
go there. 

The man among the bushes moved, 
lifted his head, and listened. He 
breathed hard. His long, cruel face had 
taken on a deathly pallor. 

“Fixed him?” he muttered in a dazed 
way. “They fixed him? They killed— 
they killed Alf Lawson?” 

He rose slowly to his hands and knees, 
listened intently again, then got to his 
feet. Some of the pallor went out of 
his face. His closely set eyes began to 
glitter. 

“Fixed him?” he repeated, and then, 
a bit eagerly: “Well, what do I care? 
Why—why oughtn’t I be glad of it? I 
hated him. He took the woman I loved. 
But now—now she'll have the right to 
think different of me than she did think. 
And maybe, some day, she’ll be mine.” 

At the thought his heart beat more 
violently than ever. Darkness was set- 
tling steadily into the hollow as, gleam- 
ing eyes fixed straight ahead, he moved 
on toward the still. He hesitated two or 
three times as he went forward. His 
better reason told him it would be wiser 
to turn and flee the other way, but he 
could not resist the temptation to go on. 
His desire to look at what remained of 
Alf Lawson, to see with his own eyes 
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exactly what had happened, was over- 
powering. 

Presently he paused at the edge of 
a clearing which had been made in the 
laurel patch. Craning his neck he gazed 
half fearfully, half eagerly about. A 
row of barrels sat under an overhanging 
cliff, and some distance in front of 
them, near the little branch, stood the 
moonshine still itself, consisting mainly 
of a copper boiler, a thump-keg, and a 
narrow water trough. 

Just beyond the trough lay a bulky 
form, and at this The Watcher peered 
keenly through the dim light. As he 
looked at it, it moved slightly. Then, 
to his horror, it lifted itself a littl— 
only a little. There was a rattling gasp 
as it fell back and lay motionless. 

The Watcher stepped quickly back, 
trembling. “Lord!” he muttered as he 
zigzagged his way hurriedly down the 
hollow. “They didn’t fix him as sud- 
den as they seemed to think. He’s done 
fer now, though. That breath he took 
—it must ’a’ been the last—must ’a’ 
meant the end.” 

Rushing along as if trying to escape 
the dreadful, hovering fear which al- 
ready had begun to hound his footsteps, 
he had reached a spot beyond the tree 
where he had hidden while watching the 
officers. Suddenly he was startled anew 
by a long, piercing shriek of unspeak- 
able dread and sorrow—a shriek from 
the throat of a woman. 

The man halted and tilted his head. 
The cruel, snarling lips grew white as 
he waited. But he heard nothing more; 
just one cutting, terrified cry of anguish 
had come from a woman’s broken heart, 
and that was all. Now there was per- 
fect quiet through the dim woods. 
Everything was still, uncannily silent. 

“Mae!” said the man, puckering his 
pale forehead in an effort to think. “On 
her way to the still with his supper, of 
course, when she heard the fight. If she 
had caught me there!”. He looked down 
at his big feet and added: “Poor Mae! 
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But she—she’ll forgit—in time. And 
she'll remember, maybe, that I loved 
her. Yes, I’ll make her remember it.” 

Bowed forward and taking long, al- 
most noiseless steps, he glided on 
through the deep woods like a grim 
shadow. In spite of the fear that fol- 
lowed him, that clung to him, that sat, 
as it were, on his round shoulders and 
whispered into his ears, he could not 
keep from gloating over the result of 
the revenue officers’ raid. 

“She’ll learn he wasn’t the only man 
in the worl’,” he kept muttering. ‘She'll 
have to remember I loved her—still love 
her. And maybe—maybe it won't be 
so very long afore she'll listen to me. 
Maybe it won't.” 


II. 


The log cabin which had been Alf 
Lawson’s home sat in a level stretch of 
woods a mile or so from where the 
moonshiner lost his life. It occupied 
the center of a cleared spot that was not 
more than fifty feet square, and the 
thick growth of timber about the place 
produced an atmosphere of lonesome- 
ness. A rough trail passed close to 
the door, and Crooked Creek was only a 
short distance away. 

In the afternoon of the day following 
Alf’s funeral, while Mae Lawson was 
sitting silently on the lowest of the 
crude porch steps and gazing sadly into 
space, a man came along the trail, 
paused in front of the house, and tried 
to fix a smile of greeting on his long, 
sinister-looking face. No doubt, from 
the expression that sprang into his 
small, dark, closely set orbs, he thought 
this slender young woman, with her 
splendid gray eyes, healthy pink cheeks, 
red lips, and wealth of soft brown hair 
was the most beautiful and more desira- 
ble creature in the world. 

The man was lanky, had round shoul- 
ders, and there was something vicious 
about the look of him, but one would 
have guessed at a glance that he was no 














weakling so far as physical strength was 

concerned. To accentuate his closely 
set, keen dark eyes and unnaturally long 
face, he had a hooked nose, a sharp chin, 
and cruel, curling lips that appeared to 
sneer. He was not more than thirty 
years old, but a stranger might have 
reckoned him to be forty. 

“Howdy, Mae,” he said. 
all by yourse’f, I hope?” 

“Why, if it ain’t Neil Perkett!” she 
said with mild surprise. “I ain’t seen 
you fer a good. long spell, Neil.” 

“No—I been surroundin’ this place 
when I’ve had to come this way,” he 
said meaningly; and then, seeing her 
look of reproach, he added quickly: “I 
was sorry fer you when I heard the bad 
news, Mae. I—I guess you think I 
ought to been at the funeral, like nearly 
ever’body was. I would ’a’ been there, 
Mae, but I jist can’t hardly bear to go 
to funerals. I can’t forgit ’em after- 
ward, somehow.” 

“I didn’t notice much who was there 
er who wasn’t, Neil. I—I was sick and 
dizzy from cryin’ over poor Alf. My 
poor Alf ” Her voice broke a little 
and she looked away. 

Neil glanced along the trail, then 
down at his big feet. 

“I say, you ain’t by yourse’f, are 
your” he inquired again. 

“Of course not,” she answered. “Dad 
and maw went back home this mornin’, 
but my brother, Ben, is here with me. 
I thought I’d see if I couldn’t sell this 
place afore I go back to dad’s. Can’t I 
sell it to you, Neil?” she asked eagerly, 
her eyes widening as she lifted her 
brows. “T’ll sell it cheap. What’ll you 
gimme ?” 

The man’s curling lips parted, show- 
ign his sharp upper teeth. It was as 
near as Neil could approach a grin. 

“Ain’t got a bit of use fer it right 
now, Mae, me bein’ without a woman. 
Not a bit.” 

“No? Well, I’m sorry you don’t need 
it, Neil. Where you livin’ now?” 


“You ain’t 
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“With my uncle over on Falt Ridge. 
I’m workin’ fer him in the log woods.” 
As he spoke a young man with a 
bucket of water in either hand, came 
around a corner of the house. He was 
Ben Mahan, Mae Lawson’s brother, and 
he looked as much like a professional 
prize fighter as any mountaineer ever 
grows to look. He was about twenty- 
five years old and very powerfully built, 
with uncommonly broad shoulders and 
a great, tapering chest that left him only 
of medium size at the waist. His big 
arms reached closer to his knees than 
the arm of most men. He wore no coat 
and, unlike the majority of mountain- 
eers, no suspenders, and as he walked 
the muscles in his shoulders and back 
and arms and legs appeared to crawl 
like live things under a shirt and trous- 
ers which fitted him tightly. He had a 
short, oxlike neck, and a broad, heavy, 
boyish-looking face. The hat which 
clung at a dangerous angle on his round 
head suggested by its appearance that 
it had seen many better days, for a good 
part of the rim was missing, and there 
was a large jagged hole in the crown. 
Ben’s eyes were like his sister’s, gray 
and naturally inclined to reflect a gentle 
expression, but in no other way did he 
resemble the attractive mountain woman 
sitting on the porch step. 
“Here’s Ben now,” said Mae. “I 
been tryin’ to sell Neil my house, Ben.” 
Mahan set the buckets on the ground, 
and the men gave each other a formal 
nod. They had been acquainted for 
years, but there had never been anything 
approaching. real friendship between 
them. Two years before this meeting, 
indeed, they had been on the verge of 
serious trouble. Ben had been “dead 
set” against Perkett’s ambition to marry 
his sister, and his open disapproval had 
quite naturally engendered Neil’s 
hatred. ; a ey 
“Didn’t notice you at the funeral, 
Neil,” said Ben in his coarse, thick 
voice. “Did I overlook you?” 
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“No, I wasn’t there, Ben. But—it 
wasn’t because I didn’t feel plum’ sorry 
fer Mae.” 

Mahan’s brow wrinkled a little and 
his tongue moistened his thick lips as 
he looked hard at the woods beyond 
Perkett. His attitude could very easily 
have been accepted as a dismissal. 

But hospitality is born in the moun- 
tain women. Without caring whether 
Neil stayed or not, Mae said: 

“Must I bring you out a chair, Neil, 
er had you started somewheres else?” 

Neil hesitated. He lifted his left 
hand and thoughtfully, a bit nervously, 
rubbed the side of his face. The action 
was quite natural, but there was some- 
thing very odd about that hand. It was 
really only the largest part of what had 
once been a very large hand. The 
thumb and forefinger were entirely 
gone; not so much as a short stub of 
either member remained. It was the re- 
sult of an accident, long ago, in the log 
woods. 

“I’m goin’ to Douglas Gap to see my 
sister and her man,” he said. “It'll be 
nearly dark afore I git there, I guess, 
and so I better be goin’, fer I want to 
git back in time to sleep a few hours 
afore mornin’. Didn’t sleep much last 
night,” he added, “ner the night afore. 
I been so darn restless ” He paused 
and frowned, looking down at his feet. 
“T hope you won't have much trouble 
sellin’ the house, Mae,” he told her. “If 
[ see anybody that I think might buy it, 
I'll teil ’em. And I hope I'll see you 
ever’ once in a while atter you go back 
to your ,dad’s—and you, too, Ben. If 
they’s anything,” he said, looking 
straight at the young woman, “if they’s 
anything I can do fer you-all, jist let 
me ” 

“Guess they ain’t nothin’, Neil,” Ben 
broke in. “I’m purty sure they ain’t.” 

As Neil Perkett started away he gave 
Ben Mahan a look that was not at all 
pleasant to see. 

“Never could like that critter,” Ben 
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said to his sister. “Never could believe 
a body could trust him.” 

“T'never cared fer Neil either, Ben, 
and I never studied him much er tried 
to learn much about him,” the young 
woman returned. “Maybe, though, Neil 
ain’t so bad.” 

Ben picked up the buckets and took 
them into the kitchen, then came back 
and sat on the porch step with his sis- 
ter. He lit a pipe and smoked thought- 
fully during a long silence. 

“And so them revenuers has gone?” 
Mae said finally. 

“So Hank Davis tole me when he 
passed this mornin’, And Hank always 
knows ever’thing. He says the one that 
wasn’t shot come up yesterday, with two 
deputy sheriffs and wrecked the still, 
and then he loaded his partner in a 
wagon and drove out of Morton.” 

“But it looks like the squire at Mor- 
ton would ’a’ held ’em over to court, 
Ben. They killed my man ‘ 

“Wouldn’t ’a’ been no use doin’ that, 
honey. They did offer theirselves to the 
justice of the peace fer trial, but both of 
’em bein’ officers of Uncle Sam, and 
both of ’em swearin’ that they shot to 
pertect their own lives while tryin’ to 
do their duty—why, it couldn’t ’a’ been 
like a sure-enough trial. The justice of 
the peace couldn’t do anything but wave 
‘em aside.” 

There was another lengthy silence. 
The muscular mountaineer, his heavy, 
boyish face looking innocent and 
thoughtful, and with a powerful arm 
resting on either knee, puffed at his 
pipe steadily. Mae’s hands were folded 
in her lap, and she gazed meditatively 
out across the trail. 

Neil Perkett had been gone half an 
hour or so when a young man by the 
name of Tom York came to the house 
and asked Ben Mahan to go with him 
into the woods for a talk. When Ben 
came back to his sister there was @ 
deeply serious look in his eyes, and his 
heavy face was a bit pale. But he tried 
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to appear at ease as he sat down again 
on the porch step. 

“Remember that feller, Mae?” 

“Tom York, wasn’t it?” 

“Yes. Tom lives. down at Morton 
now, and he’s one of the best frien’s 
I’ve got in the worl’.” 

“J don’t know him much well.” 

“He’s honest as the day’s long, Tom 
is. I’d believe him any time and any- 
thing he says.” 

Mae Lawson looked at her brother 
questioningly. It was not hard to un- 
derstand that something had disturbed 
him, made him nervous. 

“What’s the matter, Ben?” she in- 
quired. “What did Tom York want?” 

Her brother did not answer. His pipe 
having gone out, he produced some to- 
bacco from a hip pocket and began 
stuffing it into the bowl with fingers 
that trembled a little. 

“Mae, I want you to tell me ag’in all 
you know about what happened over 
there.” 


“Ben, 
Tom York been tellin’ you?” 


What’s 
Mae 
Lawson’s eyes widened uneasily. 
“You're actin’ queer, Ben, ain’t you?” 
“That don’t matter—not right now. 
Go ahead and tell me ag’in all you know 
about what happened.” 

“Well, like I tole you, Ben,” she be- 
gan after eying him a moment. “I was 
on my way to take Alf his supper, like 
he’d make me do whenever he was aim- 
in’ to work late. I was about middle 
ways betwixt here and the still, I reckon, 
when the fight begun. I knowed it fer 
what it was, and I run as hard as I 
could, but the shootin’ stopped in jist 
a few seconds—a good while, you see, 
afore I could git there. When I did 
git there I found Alf layin’ on the 
ground. I thought he was dead, and I 
screamed as I fell on my knees by him 
and took his head in my arms. But 
poor Alf wasn’t plum’ dead. He was 
goin’ fast, though. He opened his eyes 
and mumbled somethin’ to me that I 


what’s the matter? 
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couldn’t understan’, Then it seemed 
like he tried with all his might to git 
hold of ever’ bit of strength he had left. 
He managed to lift his hand a little, 
and he pointed down the holler and said: 
‘Somebody tole, Mae. I saw him in 
them bushes lookin’ at me.’ And then 
poor Alf died, Ben.” Here the young 
woman's voice broke. “I didn’t think 
they might be a lot to what he was say- 
in’, Ben,” she went on. “I thought 
maybe he was out of his head. He acted 
like it. Then, too, I was always tryin’ 
to git him to quit makin’ licker; always 
tellin’ him he was sure to git caught 
some day. And I thought that might ’a’ 
been on his mind. 

“But maybe I was wrong,” she added. 
“Maybe he did see somebody that he 
somehow knowed wasn’t a officer. Did 
he, Ben, do you think? And did what 
Tom York has been tellin’ you—did that 
haye anything to do with somebody tell- 
in’ on Alf? You act like it did, Ben.” 
She looked at him with almost feverish 
eagerness. “Did it, Ben?” 

The man tossed aside his pipe and 
rose abruptly to his big feet. Grimly 
he stretched out his great arms and 
closed his fingers as if clutching some- 
thing he meant to destroy with his 
hands. Then he crashed his huge fists 
against his mighty chest and a savage 
snarl broke from his lips. 

“Ben!” cried the young woman, star- 
tled. ‘Goodness me, Ben!” 

“T loved my brother-in-law as good as 
I’d love a brother!” he rumbled. “And 
if I can make sure he was _ be- 
trayed ”* Ben paused and seemed to 
fight for calmness. “I guess maybe I’m 
actin’ like a fool, Mae,” he told her, 
brushing a hand across his forehead. 
“T ain’t satisfied. Let’s go see what’s 
left of the still and look aroun’ a while. 
Come on; I want you to go with me. 
I don’t know what we might find, but 
T’ve jist got to go over there. I'll tell 
you what Fom York said as we go 
over.” 
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Mae’s puzzled surprise gave way to 
an-intense eagerness to know what Ben 
was about. She got up at once and 
went with him. 

It was almost dark when they came 
back to the house. Mae was pale, and 
she clinched and unclinched her white 
hands every moment or two, while her 
gray eyes, gentle and tender only a little 
while ago, now fairly glowed with ter- 
rible hatred—hatred that came straight 
from the fires that had been set burning 
in every chamber of her mountain heart. 
The look on her brother’s heavy face 
was grim and forbidding. 

“T knowed that if anybody did hate 
Alf,” said Ben, “they wasn’t but one 
man that could ’a’ hated him so much. 
You knowed that too, of course, if any- 
body hated him. And now * 

Mae said nothing. But there was no 
need to tell him aloud just how she 
felt. Her tightly set mouth and gray 
eyes of hate said more than she could 
have expressed with words. 





Ill. 


Neil Perkett was afraid, very much 
afraid, as he swung along the crooked 
trail on his return from Douglas Gap. 
The trail followed Pine Mountain, near 
its base, winding over the ridges and 
bluffs and through the deep hollows. 
The woods to Neil’s left led down to 
the edge of Crooked Creek Valley. On 
his right loomed the main bulk of the 
mountain, a great, dark, lonesome thing 
in the night. Straight overhead hung a 
moon which, owing to a mist, was not 
exceptionally bright; a moon that made 
grotesque shadows of the great forest. 
And everywhere there was a silence so 
profound that Neil could almost have 
thought of it as something capable of 
listening. 

He had grown to hate and fear the 
silence. He was not afraid that any 


person, or any material thing, would 
spring out of the silence and hurt him. 
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Not that. But in the hovering silences 
there seemed to be, of late, an accusing 
something, a something that stirred his 
heart and mind and soul, and made him 
think. He remembered that there was 
a great silence through the woods just 
before Alf Lawson was killed, and 
whenever he thought of this, he thought 
of himself as a traitor—no better than 
a murderer. And yet Neil was not sorry 
the moonshiner was dead. He tried to 
feel glad of it. 

But Perkett had enjoyed no rest since 
Alf’s death. The fear that had begun 
to hound his steps immediately after the 
tragedy had grown steadily in its per- 
sistency to cling to him, to follow him 
everywhere, night and day. And to- 
night, as he hurried along the trail, his 
imagination clothed that fear, gave it 
an outline, a face—a face that looked 
around into his own, whenever it chose, 
and jabbered inarticulately. But Neil, 
in spite of his misery, refused to regret 
Alf’s death. There was Mae to think 
about, and Neil wanted to possess her 
as his own wife. He meant to possess 
her. This dreadful, haunting fear, it 
would leave him eventually, he thought. 

South of the Lawson cabin the trail 
dipped suddenly into a thickly wooded 
basin, and when Neil started down the 
hill that led into it, he added more speed 
to his steps, for here he must pass 
within a few hundred yards of where 
Alf Lawson was killed. Neil was grow- 
ing more anxious every moment to 
reach the point, still nearly a mile away, 
where the trail left Pine Mountain and 
turned across the valley. 

But, down in the basin, one who was 
not afraid even_to die for those he loved, 
noiselessly awaited the man who had 
dared to break that terrible law among 
the clannish hillmen, “You must not 
tell.” He waited, watched, and listened, 
as only a man born to the wilderness 
can. He heard rapid footsteps ap- 
proaching. But he did not grow ex- 
cited; he moved neither hand nor foot. 

















He stood erect behind a bush until Neil 
reached the bottom of the slope and 
hurried forward along the level stretch 
of trail. Then he sprang from his hid- 
ing place and faced his enemy with a 
leveled revolver. 

“Neil Perkett,” said Ben Mahan’s 
thick voice, “throw up your hands!” 
Neil halted, gasped, and then sprang 
back; but when Ben repeated his com- 
mand, which this time was accompanied 
by a clicking sound, his hands shot into 
the air. Neil had not expected harm 
from any living thing, but now he grew 
suddenly, horribly afraid of one man-- 
Ben Mahan. Just what was the matter? 
Just what had gone wrong? 

Ben stepped closer, his gray eyes 
gleaming, and with a swift movement 
opened the bosom of Neil’s shirt and 
took a revolver from a holster under 
his arm, while he held his own weapon 
against Neil’s body. Then he backed 
away several paces, without taking his 
eyes from Neil, and laid one of the re- 
volvers in the middle of the trail. With 
the other swinging in his hand, he came 
back and stood in front of Perkett, 
whose closely set eyes had watched him 
as if fascinated. 

“If you can kill me,” said Mahan, 
“you can git your pistol when you start 
home. If you can’t kill me with your 
hands, I'll put it back on your dead 
body.” 

By the dim light Ben could not see 
how pale Neil had grown. But now he 
saw Neil’s curling lips part in a snarl, 
and between the lips he saw his sharp 
teeth. 

Neil Perkett was afraid, and he quiv- 
ered a little. But, even in this moment 
of dread, he knew himself as a physi- 
cally strong man; a man with muscular 
power; a man quick of eye and limb; 
aman who could fight. 

“You fool,” he said, “what is it you’re 
talkin’ about? Have you gone crazy?” 


“Can’t you guess what’s on my mind, 
you traitor ?” 
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“Traitor?” Neil’s voice quavered 
faintly. “What is it you mean, feller?” 

Ben’s chest heaved, and his eyes 
gleamed a little more fiercely. 

“Listen here, Neil Perkett,” he be- 
gan. “Tom York waited till atter the 
funeral to tell me about seein’ you with 
two strange men over at Morton the day 
Alf was killed. The three of you was 
standin’ behind a barn, like you was 
afraid of bein’ seen, and Tom saw one 
of the strangers give you some money. 
A little atter that Tom saw you git with 
‘em jist outside of Morton. He didn’t 
know who the strangers was, right then, 
but they turned out to be the revenuers 
that killed my brother-in-law.” 

“Tom York’s a liar!” exclaimed Neil. 
He stepped back a pace and repeated: 
“He’s jist a plain liar, if he says that. 
I never even seen them revenuers—not 
before er atter the killin’.” 

Ben Mahan took a step forward. His 
great chest heaved again. 

“Tom tole me the truth,” he said, 
“and I’ve got mighty strong proof that 
he did. Now the chances are,” he added, 
“that them revenuers had ten fingers 
apiece. Didn’t they, Neil Perkett? You 
know whether they did er not.” 

“T don’t know what you mean, feller. 
I tole you I never even seen them reve- 
nuers.” 

“Well, the chances are they had ten 
fingers apiece,” Mahan went on. “I’m 
well acquainted with them deputies that 
helped wreck the still, and I know 
they’ve got ten fingers apiece; and I’m 
well acquainted with Frank and Henry 
Hatfield and Bill Moss, the three that 
carried Alf’s body home from the still, 
and I know that they’ve all got ten 
fingers apiece. And _ so’s_ ever’body 
that’s been near the still’ since the day it 
was raided, and on that day, had all 
their fingers. Ever’body had all their 
fingers—ever’body but you. You’ve got 
eight—five on your right hand and jist 
three on your left.” 

“T don’t understan’ what you’re driv- 
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in’ at,” Neil declared. “I didn’t even 
know where Alf’s still was.” 

They were watching each other 
keenly. Ben’s expression was an open 
threat, Neil’s a blend of defiance and 
fear. Neil stepped back again, and Ben 
took another step forward. 

“T’ve thought, ever since Alf married 
my sister, that you hated him,” said 
Mahan. “To-day I learned fer sure 
you did. You knowed where his still 
was, and you tole the revenuers. Now, 
to make you sure I know you tole, and 
that I know you follered the revenuers 
to watch ’em make the raid, I want to 
ask you a question. If a man was to 
crawl on his hands and knees through a 
laurel patch, and if he jist had three 
fingers on his left hand, and if he was 
holdin’ his hands flat against the ground 
as he went, and if he was to crawl acrost 
some smooth patches of damp sand—if 
that was to happen, Neil Perkett, what 
kind of tracks would he leave behind? 
Wouldn’t he leave, in the damp sand, 
the prints of a hand that jist had three 
fingers?” 

Once more Neil stepped back, his 
curling lips parted in a snarl. His small 
eyes glinted in the moonlight that came 
through the opening made by the trail. 

“Neil Perkett,” said Mahan, “this is 
gonna be a fight to the death—jist with 
our hands!” 

With a quick motion he threw his gun 
over his shoulder. Before it struck the 
ground, several yards behind him, he 
had sprung forward and reached for 
his enemy. But Neil was too quick for 
him. The latter stepped aside with sur- 
prising agility, and the next second his 
fist had crashed with tremendous force 
against Mahan’s jaw. Ben dropped to 
his knees, but was up again in an instant 
and creeping after Neil, who was back- 
ing slowly away. Once more Ben ran 
in, but again Neil evaded him and again 
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Mahan received a smashing blow on the 
jaw. But this time he only staggered, 
and then, stooping forward, continued 
to crowd his enemy. He never tried 
to strike. Although he had the appear- 
ance of a prize fighter, it was his idea 
to clutch, to choke, to tear, to break 
bones. He was willing to take punish- 
ment if only he could get the hold he 
wanted. 

But the battle, though terrible, was 
not to be long. At Ben’s third plunge 
Neil’s fist missed the heavy face and his 
arm shot over one of the wide shoul- 
ders, bringing his own chest against the 
mighty chest of Mahan. And then, in 
that second, Neil Perkett’s chances were 
lost. Ben’s huge right arm swept about 
the smallest part of Neil’s waist and 
clamped itself there as firmly as iron, 
while the other arm—that part of it just 
below the elbow—shot in against Per- 
kett’s long neck, under the pointed chin, 
and pressed upward. Held in this way, 
Neil could do nothing more than strug- 
gle weakly. He could not turn his head 
far enough to save himself. The pres- 
sure under his chin was too great. 

“Neil Perkett, you traitor,” said 
Mahan thickly, “‘you’d better pray!” and 
he pressed steadily upward with his left 
arm. 

Neil mumbled something and_ his 
whole body quivered. A gurgling sound 
came from his throat as the arm was 
pushed upward a little farther. Then 
something cracked. After he was quite 
sure Neil’s body had grown limp, Ben 
released it and let it sink to the ground, 
where it lay motionless. Neil Perkett’s 
neck had been broken. He had paid the 


maximum penalty for breaking that law 
which says, “You must not tell.” 

A gray-eyed mountain woman would 
smile when she heard of it and say, 
“Thank you, brother, fer killin’ me a 
snake.” 
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% James W. Egan 


IKE the luckless rat in a trap 

I was caught. Something 

clicked faintly, and lights il- 

lumined Judge Wardour’s li- 
brary, betraying me in the very center 
of the room. 

My hands stretched upward. I 
wasn’t altogether a fool. I knew some- 
body must have the drop on me—some- 
body who probably would shoot at my 
first false move. 

Surprisingly, it proved to be a woman 
—an attractive woman, wrapped in a 
long kimono and her blond hair fell 
about her face in a tangled mass. She 
stood before a pair of brown portiéres, 
nerveless and cool. One steady hand 
pointed a pistol directly at my heart; the 
other was holding the lose garment in 
place. 

“Well?” she expressed dryly. 

“I’m afraid not.” I essayed an ex- 
tremely feeble grin. 

“You are quite crude, young man. I 
must have heard you blundering outside 
fully five minutes ago. It took you a 
frightfully long time to make am en- 
trance.” 

“And you were waiting for me?” I 
ventured. “You are not as easily scared 
as the majority of your sex.” 

“Fear isn’t one of our family fail- 
ings,” she assured me. “And now I 
suppose I shall have to send for the 
police,” 

“Please—do not do that!” 
treated, 

“Why not?” 


I en- 


Her brilliant eyes wid- 


ened. “Aren’t burglars usually turned 
over to the police?” 

“But—but I am not a burglar!” I 
stammered, looking down at her feet. 
“You do not understand. I——” 

“Oh, how unpardonably rude of me! 
I don’t see what caused me to make such 
a mistake!’ Into her tones had crept 
satirical apology. “Of course the fact 
that it is after one in the morning and 
that you forced your way into the li- 
brary via a window may have unduly 
influenced me into believing: re 

“Tf you could hear all the circum- 
stances!” I insisted. “I’m not a bur- 
glar !” 

“True, you do not look like a bur- 
glar, or, rather, what I supposed bur- 
glars were like,’ she pronounced 
gravely. “You have no grim black 
mask with two slits for eye holes, and 
no kit of tools. And you are unutter- 
ably clumsy. Some of the evidence is 
in your favor, Mr. Invader. Let’s hear 
who or what you claim to be. Is it the 
gas man or the night meter inspector?” 

“T know what I’m going to tell you 
will sound silly, but I can’t help it. You 
see. I belong to the university 

“Oh, you are one of the boys from 
Whitted College?” An odd expression 
flitted over her countenance. ‘What 
makes you break into other people’s 
houses? Is the university teaching bur- 
glary now as one of the fine arts?” 

“Not yet. I—I have just become a 
member of a frat, and—and they are 
initiating me.” 
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“Initiating you?” 

“Yes. They make you do stunts. 
This—this is my stunt.” 

“But, good heavens!” She shook her 
head. “You might be killed, young 
man. Don’t your other frat men know 
how risky it is to go about breaking 
into homes?” 

“We thought nobody was home here. 
Judge Wardour is away, and he has no 
family except a daughter who has been 
in the East for three or four years go- 
ing to school, so——” 

“A daughter who was in the East. 
She’s here now,” broke in my captor. 
“T returned this evening, and intend to 
join dad in the morning.” 

“IT supposed you might be Bernice 
Wardour. Just my luck to have you 
home on this particular night! Most of 
us boys hardly knew of your existence, 
you've been away so long, and we never 
thought about you dropping in.” 

“Yes, I passed a dozen Whitted boys 
on the street to-night, and none of them 
recognized me,” she commented. “And 
of course I don’t know many now at 
the university. I never saw you before, 
but I suppose you came to the college 
while I was in the East.” 

“T’m in my third year,” I said 
gerly, “and it has taken me a long time 
to worm my way into the Delta Helta 
Skeltas, but—— ‘i 

“Your frat must have a strange form 
of initiation,” she said, frowning. 
“Why did they send you here, and what 
for? Was there any particular reason 
aside from the fact nobody was thought 
to be home?” 

“Well, yes,” I “Judge 
Wardour has been pretty hard on the 
boys for speeding and other things, and 
they wanted to give him a little jolt.” 

“And you have been ordered to steal 


pa 


admitted. 


something ?” 

“No, indeed!” I denied. “I was to 
take nothing. I was just expected to 
scribble something on his safe and beat 
it. When your father saw the safe, 
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however, he might be expected to suffer 
a few nervous thrills until he could re- 
assure himself.” 

“Why should something scribbled on 
a safe unnerve my father?’ There was 
a curious glint in her eyes. 

“Perhaps you have never heard of 
the baffling burglar who has terrorized 
this town for over a month,” I ex- 
plained. “Whenever he visits a place 
he scribbles his trade-mark. Usually his 
signature, always written with white 
chalk, tells a story of robbery and pil- 
lage. And your father has been bitter 
over the failure of the law to apprehend 
this unknown marauder. So, if he 
should return home and find an inscrip- 
tion in white chalk on his safe fe 

“White chalk, you say?” 

“Yes, like this.” I reached into my 
vest pocket and drew out an ordinary 
piece of the crumbly writing material. 
“T was going to pretend I was the bold, 
bad man himself.” 

Suddenly she laughed, and her eyes 
glinted oddly. Her grip on the pistol, 
which had been constantly trained on 
me, tightened. 

“T presume nobody has ever seen this 
burglar who likes to write his name in 
white chalk?” Her laughter died away. 

“Certainly not. He has the police 
completely outguessed.” 

“How incompetent the police must be, 
then. I am quite sure I’ve seen him. In 
fact, I see him right now.” 

“You mean you think I 

“Are the wicked white chalker. I 
should say I do. You are a little more 
ingenius in your lying than in ef- 
fecting entrances, but I know you are 
no college boy. I have some knowledge 
of colleges and fraternities myself. And 
housebreaking isn’t an accepted form of 
initiation among them. Besides, that 
piece of chalk gives you away.” 

“But ” T expostulated. 

“Oh, don’t try to pretend further!” 
Impatience crept into her voice. “I'll be 
frank with you. I had a suspicion evef 





” 

















The Wicked White Chalker 


since I turned on the lights as to your 
identity. Only you seemed clumsy for 
a man of White Chalk’s reputation. 

“Do you wonder how I happen to 
know something of this mysterious rob- 
ber, although a stranger? Well, my fa- 
ther has written me several times about 
this peculiar personage. Father has 
been vastly troubled about it, and he 
likes to confide in his only daughter. 
Won’t he be pleased to hear that I’ve 
landed this prize, even though it has 
been through a lucky stroke.” 

“So you are quite sure I’m White 
Chalk ?” 

“Yes, I am. Frankly, I think you 
have been overrated. I don’t see how 
you've evaded the law so long. You 
are horribly careless. I'll confess I’m 
somewhat disappointed in you. From 
father’s letters I gathered White Chalk 
was superhuman, and behold! You are 
a most ordinary type of criminal—ex- 
cept you are rather young and good- 
looking.” 

“T’ll have a chance to get over that 
soon, won’t I?” I commented bitterly. 
“A stiff jolt in the big house will make 
me look as tough as any one could ask.” 

“I suppose so. And, in a way, it isa 
pity. For you really are handsome.” 

“Thank you.” I regarded her stead- 
ily for a second or two. “I could repay 
that compliment with interest. I believe 
you are a beautiful woman.” 

She smiled sardonically. “Do you 
hope to soften my heart, White Chalk? 
I’m afraid you will not find it possible. 
At that, you have a disarming manner. 
I wonder if you are a wonderful actor, 
or merely an ingenuous youth? And 
why are you a burglar?” 

“Why does any one become a bur- 
glar?” I countered. “Little work and 
big profits, of course. Then, there is a 
thrill to it’ I suppose that is really a 
big part of the thing. The risks you 
tun, the matching of wits with the law, 
the satisfaction of outguessing the 
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forces of order. That has a powerful 
appeal.” 

“Matching of wits with the law in 
this locality cannot have been so thrill- 
ing. The police are practically all num- 
skulls, I imagine.” 

“It is never wise to hold any officer 
a numskull. They astonish one at 
times.” 

“Those times are few and far be- 
tween. I don’t doubt you would have 
avoided detection, despite your evident 
shortcomings, as far as the local police 
are concerned.” 

“Maybe.” I shrugged. “Well, you 
had better send for the police and give 
them a surprise.” 

“That’s the sensible thing to do. My 
arm is wearied of holding this pistol. 
Yet——” 

“Yet what?” I could see she was 
turning something over in her mind. 

“Oh, I don’t know!” she. said 
strangely. “You are a menace to the 
community. You belong behind bars. 
The judge is eager to see an end put to 
the career of the notorious White Chalk. 
And yet—I’m a woman. When | think 
of you giving up the best years of your 
life in the confines of stone walls, I hesi- 
tate.” 

“You mean you are not going to call 
the police, after all?” I asked bluntly. 

“IT am trying to decide. Of course I 
know I’m a fool to even consider letting 
you go. Father would find it hard to 
forgive me.” 

My head dropped. “Somehow you— 
you make me feel very mean.” And I 
uttered it earnestly. “Ever since I’ve - 
been in this room I’ve wished that— 
that things could be different.” 

“T’'m a silly little fool! I know I 
am!” Her voice was no longer cool. 
“But I can’t seem to do what I should 
do. I wonder if I can trust you—if you 
will make me a pledge and keep it?” 

“Even a burglar has been known to 
keep a pledge,” I answered. 

“Tf I let you depart,” and pleading 
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was in her tone, “will you promise to 
leave this part of the country? And 
will you try to give up this sort of 
career? Believe me, it will lead to your 
ultimate ruin. Some one will catch you 
and show no leniency. Will you give 
me your pledge?” 

“T will,” I replied firmly. 

The pistol was lowered. “You are 
free to go, whoever you are-’ Her eyes 
were bright. “And please remember 
your promise, always.” 

Slowly I turned my back on her and 
took a couple of steps. Then I wheeled 
abruptly. 

“What is it?” I heard her say. 

“Why keep up this pretense?” I asked 
her. “If I have lied to you, certainly 
you have lied to me. You never had 
any intention of calling the police. You 
just want to be rid of me, and you 
know it. I'll wager Judge Wardour 
never saw you in his life. Why should 
his daughter, at home, wear shoes with 
French heels under a kimono?” 


In a trice her pistol was leveled again. 


“Shrewd, aren’t you?” Hard steel was 
in her voice. “Well, you’ve guessed 
some of it. Judge Wardour never did 
see me in his life, and I hope he never 
will. I wear French heels with a ki- 
mono because I happened to be fully 
dressed when I put the kimono on. You 
see, shortly after I arrived here this eve- 
ning, I heard you blundering outside. I 
did the best I could on the spur of the 
moment. I threw off my hat, loosened 
my hair, and grabbed up a kimono I had 
found in an upper room. Who else 
could I be but Judge Wardour’s daugh- 
ter to you?” 

“But ” T acted bewildered. 

“T’m telling you this so you'll under- 
stand who you are bucking up against. 
You are the cheap crook who hopes to 
clean up on another’s reputation, to steal 
the stuff of some one who really has 
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brains. Well, you'll never pull a trick 
here. Since I couldn’t rid myself of 
you by gentler means I'll talk to you 
straight. This is my job. You get out, 
and get out fast! You’ve delayed me 
too long already. If you don’t clear— 
well, you’ve made your last bungle. 
White Chalk works alone!” 

“White Chalk a woman?” I cried. 

“Why not, idiot? And you thought 
you could place a piece of chalk in your 
pocket and imitate me!” 

“Very foolish, all right,’ I agreed 
calmly. “I’m glad to know who you 
really are at last. It simplifies things a 
whole lot, although I was pretty sure all 
along. And now will you drop that 
gun? I know you have me covered, but 
two trusty gentlemen friends of mine 
are parked near by, and the first move 
on your part means curtains for Miss 
White Chalk.” 

“Good heavens!” she gasped out. 
“Who are you, anyhow?” 

“Well, all kidding to one side, I’m 
merely a young and ambitious plain- 
clothes man trying to do my duty.” I 
flashed my buzzer, or badge, from my 
coat pocket. “Just one of those num- 
skulls of police, you know. Me and 
my gang were watching you when you 
entered the house. For a while I didn’t 
know after I entered whether you were 
Bernice Wardour or not, for she is com- 
ing home—I guess you knew that, too. 
You see I have never seen the young 
lady. But I piped those French heels 
and that quick get-up, and I decided 
you were spoofing me. We had a very 
amusing time for a while, didn’t we? 
Come on out, boys. I’m afraid the lady 
is about to lose her perfectly good 
temper.” 

And I’m sorry to say she did, al- 
though there is perhaps an excuse for 
her when the circumstances are consid- 
ered. 
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| ee TIFICATION is often of vital importance, but only recently has it been 
discovered that there is one thing about every individual that is entirely differ- 
ent from every other individual; and that thing is the finger prints. 

For a time it was thought that a measuring system, with the description of 
any scars, marks, et cetera, that might appear on an individual, would prove an 
absolute means of identification ; but there are cases on record where the measure- 
ments of two persons were identical, and where individual markings, scars, et 
cetera, were identical also. 

Fi inger prints are constantly being put to new uses. No longer need a mother 
be in terror lest her baby should be changed by accident or design. She may 
have the infant’s finger prints taken. No longer need there be any doubt as to 
whether a man’s manuscript is his own or some one else’s, or whether or not a 
painting is original. In fact, new uses for finger prints are being taken up daily. 

Always abreast of the times, always anxious to give its readers the benefit 
of anything that may be of value and of interest to‘them, the Derective Story 
MaGAZINE is starting a finger-print department. Like all our other departments, 
this one will be entirely free to readers, and we are sure that in offering you 
this new department we are supplying something that nearly all of you will be 
glad to get and that every one will find interesting. 

The interest in the profession of finger printing is a steadily growing one, 
just as the profession itself is. Moreover, it is a profession which will need more 
and more recruits within a comparatively short time, so that we feel we are 
offering something that will be of vital interest to the men and women who are 
now preparing themselves for this career. 

Those who do not contemplate such a career for themselves will be interested 
also, as not to understand something of the working basis of the science of finger 
printing is to show ignorance of a very important factor in modern life. 

The thousands of students all over the country who have finished their course 
of study in this science, or who are still working on it, will be glad to have an 
authority to whom they may present their problems. Finger-print operators not 
yet quite at ease with their work will have the assistance not only of Mr, Call, 
himself an expert, but of a number of the best-known experts in the country who 
are associated with him. This one point alone will be of tremendous interest, we 
are sure, since such a clearing house of the technical difficulties of the profession 
does not exist otherwise. 

Benjamin Call, who has charge of the department, will answer inquiries 
through the magazine and by mail. Remember that if the inquiry is to appear 
in these pages you must allow for at least six weeks after your letter is posted 
before you can receive the reply in the magazine, and that, when the inquiries 
are numerous, this period may be somewhat longer. Reme mber also to inclose 
a stamped, addressed envelope if you desire a reply by mail. - 

In the succeeding pages Mr. Call makes his initial bow to you. As we have 
Suggested above, we want you to make use of this department, so send in any 
questions you may have to ask, and Mr. Call will be pleased to answer them freely 


and promptly. 





If you are an employer and desire to place your employees in the positions in your office or factory for which they are 
bowed fitted; or if you are just about to step out into the world to earn your own living; or If crimes involving handwriting have 
itted in your ity; or Hf you want to know the characters of your friends as revealed in their chirography— 

pon Louise Rice, in care of this magazine, specimens of the handwriting of the persons concerned, and inclose a stamped, 
addressed envelope. She will analyze the samples submitted to her and will give you her expert opinion of them, freo of 


charge. 
All communications will be held in strict confidence. When permission is granted, cases will be diseussed in the 
department, with or without the illustrations. Of course, under no circumstances will the identity of the persons concerned 


be revealed. 
Every care will be taken to return specimens of handwriting, but it is to be understood that Miss Rice cannot be re- 


sponsible for them. 

Ricuarp MorrisonN.—1.—Work that requires imagination and includes 
variety of action and interest. 2.—Reasonably broad-minded, but greatly self- 
absorbed. 3.—Your education is ordinary; you are not especially practical, and 
you are not bookishly inclined, though I suspect that you think you are. 4.—You 
have no literary ability whatever. 5.—You have no artistic sense, a Ty natural 
or acquired. 6.—You show no criminal tendencies. 7.—The plane—and not 





“plaine”—of your religious convictions is that of the extremely emotional. 8.—You 
are really practical as to your innate desires and rather materialistic, despite your 
wordiness on the other score. 9.—You are not at all fitted to be an employer; 
you lack decisiveness and are too talkative and self-conscious, 10.—To catalogue, 
cross index, and paint you would take more time than I have to give you. 


ga UY rxy actiole #2 
lhe ga" 


Ap faced Codi 


Briefly, you are a man who would be a pleasant and useful member of society 
if you kept your mouth shut, learned that you are not an original thinker, and 
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held to the opinion that the less you said the better. Sorry, but you brought it 
on yourself. 


K. SAvace.—Now, look here. Do you really think that it is sensible to 
tell me that you want to be a detective or a boxer, and to ask me if you will 
succeed in either? You must know that your education is hardly sufficient to 
give you any chance at detective work. Don’t you ever read what our Mr. Burns 
is always saying about the fact that the detective ought not to be uneducated? 
As for a boxer, that depends wholly upon your physical self, and, while writing 
will show your physical condition, I don’t think that any graphologist has ever 
isolated the chirographical bacilli Boxius. Don’t think that I’m laughing at you. 
I’m only trying to be funny. Your handwriting shows that you have a great 
deal of mechanical genius, and I hope that you will give your attention to the 
development of it. 


MuriEL.—You have far more caution and practical ability, Muriel, than the 
majority of young people. You are not only positive in your sensible ideas, but 
you succeed in putting them actively into practice—something that is peculiarly 
difficult for us all. I estimate you as having the stuff out of which a good house- 
wife and a fine member of social life, or a good business woman, could be made. 
After all, the qualities needed for both jobs are about the same. You will have 
to follow the trend of circumstances as to which it will be. You should be careful, 
however, not to marry a man who is sentimental and not a worker. That would 
cause you utter wretchedness, and you would soon lose your respect for him, 


Wiu1aM C., New York—Your handwriting belongs to the class out of which 
a great many of our orators as well as actors and clergymen come, so that, in 
heading for the stage, as circumstances seem to say that you should, you are 
well within your possibilities. I would suggest that, in following this career, 
you take it quite seriously. You have a naturally scholastic mind, and this is 
something that you should develop. Persistent and well-planned reading will do 
much for you in this respect. 


+ freee af dine 
. 4 see ceagds Aeree sor 
dhe. Be gue dhe K- 


_ You are a friendly and kindly person, but are not the type of man to be 
easily satisfied in marriage; unless the deed is already done, better be mighty 
Cautious about it. You will be more apt to be happy if you put it off longer than 
most men do. 


H. G.—Well! You haven’t a great degree of literary talent at present, but 
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you have something of the temperament that goes with such talent; that is to say, 
you are interested instinctively in people, and you like “atmospheres” and react 
to the spurrings of your imagination. But that is not all that is needed. Read 
what I shall have to say to Bonnie B., which follows. You lack concentrative 
power and are too easily made to distrust yourself. You are inclined to be swayed 
by the people whom you love or admire, and you need to learn that it is not safe 
to follow any one mentally because of our personal preference for them. 


Bonnie B.—Yes, you have real literary talent and, what is more, the bulldog 
determination and grit which any one with that possession sorely needs. You 
have enough education on which to base the extensive and lifelong system of 
self-culture which you will need if you are ever to be, as you say, “even a small 
frog in a large puddle.” And don’t start out with the idea that, now you have 
left school, all you have to do is to sit down in a quiet room with your books and 
a typewriter and begin to turn out salable copy. At that, you might do it, but 
you would end up about where you began. What I would most earnestly rec- 
ommend to you would be at least two years as a reporter on a newspaper. That 
training is beyond price, and a great many of our present-day writers could go 
back and take it with good effect upon what they choose to call their literary 
output. Look out for marriage. Don’t refuse to marry a man that you really 
love, no matter whether he can talk books to you or not, but don’t marry a man, 
either, that talks too much. In a word, Bonnie, you are pretty emotional as 
well as intellectual, and you'll have to use good judgment about your love affairs, 
or they’ll ball your intellectual affairs all up. 


H. Puitirer.—Your liking for a “plain, direct answer” is just what I would 
expect from a girl with your style of writing. But, my dear, why take up office 
work when you are so drawn to both domestic life and to public entertaining? 
Yes, I think that you would be a success as a dancer, and that your personality 
would contribute a great deal to such a success. You can be taught such work. 
If you do office work, why not take part of your wages and begin training? And 
aside from that there is a splendid career always open to women who will take 
any of the domestic-science courses. What you chiefly need to have me tell you 
is that you ought to strive for self-confidence. Refuse to be disturbed by the 
circumstances in which you find yourself at any time. Decide on things and then 
do them. The “kick” lies in that final clause. 


M. GreeN.—You are rather an opinionated person, yet with an odd streak 
of moderation and just dealing in your make-up that are apt to come out when 
least hoped for. You have a dour, dim sense of humor and a personality which 
often repels friendship; yet persons instinctively lean on you and turn to you 
for help. What you need is the ability to project your better and hidden self 
upon the world. I doubt whether you will ever be wholly able to do that, but 
even a partial image would give you strong friends and perhaps open many doors 
to you that hitherto have been closed. 











FINGER-PRINT DEPARTMENT 


Conducted by BENJAMIN CALL 








Any one interested in any phase of finger printing will receive advice from 
Mr. Call and his associates, upon a statement of their needs. Experts, in doubt 
as to the details of a case on which they are engaged, will be given prompt and 
careful attention. 

All communications requiring a reply must be accompanied by a stamped, 
addressed envelope. Mr. Call particularly invites letters and inquiries which 
may be published in this department. 




















of all systems of identification. Over a thousand years ago the Chinese 

rulers put their thumb prints on their public documents, and this was the only 
accepted sign of the genuineness of state papers. To-day we are getting around 
to the idea that to take the finger prints of the whole nation would be a sensible 
thing, despite the enormity of the task. We are just beginning to realize what 
those old Mongolian monarchs did—that the only positive method of identification 
is the imprint left on any impressionable surface by the lines which are so strangely 
drawn upon the finger tips, the palms, and the soles of the feet. 

The present system of giving identifying names to the various styles of 
patterns on the finger tips, and the method of placing them in files or compart- 
ments, where they can be quickly found, even though in number many thousands, 
has been perfected only in recent years. 

A professor of pathology in Breslau, in 1823, was the first modern man 
to study finger prints with a view to using them as a means of personal identifica- 
tion. His system was to estimate nine different types of patterns, but his method 
of classification was exceedingly vague and very cumbersome. Little interest 
was taken by any one in it, but in 1853 Sir William Herschel, of the British Indian 
Civil Service, dug out of its obscurity the system of the Breslau professor and 
used it in his work as high executive of the courts in the Hooghly district of 
Bengal. 

Unfortunately the government of Britain was not alive to the importance 
of this talented servant and his invention of a system of identification. When 
he left his post the system was abolished. However, his long years of work 
were not wasted, for it was on his foundation that Sir E. R. Henry, in 1885 
or thereabouts, was able to base the system which is now in use. 

Ten years ago Sir Henry had few followers in this or any other country, 
and the use of finger prints as a means of identification was wholly confined to 
the identification of criminals. Enormous progress has been made since that 
time. The underworld of the human race has been so persistently finger-printed 
that, if a criminal with a previous record leaves a finger print at the scéne of 
any crime, he might as well give himself up, for he will eventually be run to 
earth. Banks are using the finger print as a precautionary measure. Large in- 
dustrial institutions finger print all their employees to prevent the constant sub- 
stitution of one man for another, which was so frequent before this method was 
found to check it. The time is not far distant when all large firms and institutions 
will use this method of identifying those with whom they must deal. 

The one startling fact about the pattern on the finger tips of man is: That 
pattern never changes during human life. Think of that! The pattern on the 
tiny tip of the finger of a child a day old will be found on that same child when 


Pera printing, for purposes of identification, is the newest and the oldest 
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he is an old man of eighty. ‘That pattern can be traced as long as the skin is 
not affected by decomposition of the flesh beneath it. The mummies of Egypt, 
dead seven thousand years, show a very slight trace of the finger patterns, even 
on that hard, blackened flesh. 

Another startling thing about the finger pattern is that no two human beings 
have the same pattern. So far not a single duplicate has ever been found. Sir 
Francis Galton asserts that there is only one chance in sixty-four million of two 
fingers of different people having the same pattern. If the ten fingers of a person 
are considered it is easily seen that the chances of having the two alike would 
be ten times sixty-four million. 

It is therefore apparent that finger printing is an absolutely positive method 
of identification, and, when the possibilities of this are considered, it is no wonder 
that it is revolutionizing all our forms of criminal and civil identificaton pro- 
cedure. 

As you will note from the box at the head of this department, I shall be very 
glad to give any information at my command on the subject of finger prints. 
So any of you, whom I can serve, do not hesitate to write. 














ar 


GRUESOME FIND IN MICHIGAN 


ORKMEN engaged in rebaling a seventy-pound bundle of waste paper at 

the warehouse of the Kent Storage Company, in Grand Rapids, Michigan, 

were horrified one morning recently by uncovering the head of a man. With the 

head were found a torn, stained shirt and a bank book showing deposits of more 
than three thousand dollars. 

One of the workmen noticed the head protruding from a bale which was 
about to go into the rebaling machine. The head was scorched, presumably by 
a fire at the warehouse last August. There were two bullet holes in the man’s 
forehead. Canceled checks in the bank book were drawn on the Tippecanoe 
Loan & Trust Company, of Lafayette, Indiana, and signed by G. L. Ream, for 
the H. & R. W. Company. 

The bundle of paper in which the head was found was sent to the warehouse 
several months ago by the American Box Board Company. 


POLICE CHIEF QUITS IN FIGHT WITH SUPERIOR 


ISAGREEMENTS occur occasionally among the citizens of the Junior Re- 

public, that interesting community near Litchfield, Connecticut, where “‘weak- 

ling, wayward, or homeless boys are prepared to become self-supporting and 

useful citizens.” In a recent issue of the Junior Republic Citizen, the paper pub- 

lished by the boys, John Mayo. reports an instance of a disagreement between 
officers of the republic. He says: 

“Several days ago the vice president, who is also health officer, made a rule 
that the chief of police must see that the prisoners took their baths on Saturdays. 
The chief rebelled at this. He said he had enough work to do, taking care of 
the prisoners at their work, et cetera. The vice president insisted on his rule. 
As the health officer has the right to make or change any health rule for the 
benefit of the public health, he was in the right. 

“After some arguing, the chief hung up his resignation from that office, and 
a new chief of police was sworn into the duties, who obeyed the superior officers. 

“It brings to view the principles of self-government as the plan of this ass0- 
ciation. Also, it showed how those that were in the right come out on top.” 






















EXPERT LEGAL ADVICE 


Conducted by LUCILE PUGH 


in writing the Expert Legal Advice Department please be careful to give full details of your case, stating whether or 
not it has been before the courts previously, or whether or not it has been submitted to a lawyer of yeur locality. if you 
desire Miss Pugh to find a lawyer for you give your address with care: personal address, city, and State. Unless accom- 
panied by a stamped and addressed lope your ication will be answered in this column. 





F an employer dies during the time that he is paying compensation to an injured 
I workman, the compensation becomes a preferred claim on the estate. 

A workman who, when injured, does not know that he has the right 
to ask for compensation from his employer and does not do so for a long time 
afterward invalidates his claim just as though he had known the law and had 
failed to comply with its demands. Therefore, it is important for every workman 
to inform himself on this point. It would seem that no one to-day could be 
ignorant of the law concerning this matter, but in connection with this department 
during the last three months I have had no less than sixteen cases of men and 
women, injured in the performance of an employer’s work, who did not know 
until too late that they were entitled to compensation for their injuries. 

It is not necessary that the workman should make the claim for a specified 
amount of compensation for injuries received. Notification of the incapacity 
for work, statement as to the cause being attributed to an accident sustained 
during employment, or as to the disability being otherwise caused through the 
fault of the employer, is sufficient. 

The employer must carry the burden of proof as to the amount of disability 
and incapacity for work of the employee, while the employee must carry the burden 
of proof that the injury sustained by him, or that the incapacity which he suffers 
under, is the result of his work performed in his employer’s interests. 

A great deal of litigation usually arises over the question as to who really 
are dependents, and this is especially apt to occur in the matter of parents of a 
deceased workman. All these questions are settled by the courts from the stand- 
point that they are matters of fact and not of law. The argument that parents 
are not always dependent upon the earnings of sons, especially as to the male 
parent, has no bearing upon the case. The question is: Was that parent or 
parents so dependent ?—a fact easily shown. ; 

The Canadian law is apt to be pretty harsh as to the matter of dependent 
aliens abroad. The decisions handed down in their courts have usually disallowed 
the consideration of such dependents as falling within the scope of the act. The 
United States has various rulings on this subject. Generally speaking, it may 
be said that industrial insurance and the workman’s compensation act, wherever 
operative in this country, do not look with favor on the alien dependent. 

Workmen who wish to provide for such dependents would do well to take 
out insurance—life—for their benefit, and to regard the possibility of gaining 
any settlement for them in the case of accident as exceedingly remote. 

A posthumous child has the same right of a dependent as one born before 
the death of the father. An illegitimate child, so acknowledged by the father 
before his death and supported, or one born after his death, the mother of whom 
he had announced his intention to marry, is regarded as belonging to the family 
of the deceased, and therefore is a recognized dependent. . 

But when the fact of the child being the offspring of the deceased is in 
question, and when there was no declaration made by the deceased that he so 
recognized the child, the child cannot be recognized as a dependent in the law. 

_ Men who are in receipt of ordinary wages do not often feel that they can 
hire the services of a lawyer unless there is urgent need for him, but the actual 
fact of the matter is that the time to hire a lawyer is previous to the arising of 
a difficult situation. 
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Any man with dependents, of whose legal status he is ignorant, should clear 
up the matter, so that he thoroughly understands that status while in good health 


and able to attend to his affairs. 
Workmen should know who their dependents are and are not. I shall be 
glad to answer through the mails any inquiries on this head. 


CU Le oS UC I a 


IN NEXT WEEK’S ISSUE 








THE OPENING INSTALLMENT OF 


The Gold Killer 


Half a dozen strangulations, all of wealthy 
and prominent men, and no clews. Read 
of the problem that bafHed the Depart- 
ment’s best minds. 


By JOHN PROSPER 


Ticks in the Dark 


Would you trust your eyes before your 
ears? Before answering the question we 
would advise you to read this story. 


By HERMAN LANDON 








Jagged Dust 


In which a clever detective plays hob with 
the works of mice and men. 


By SCOTT CAMPBELL 
AND OTHER S’TORIES 
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We Suggest That You Order Your Copy Now 
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UNDER THE LAMP 
CONDUCTED BY HENRY A. KELLER 


F ever you are in a tight place, one in which you are called upon to use secret 
I writing that must be “invented” and codified almost at an instant’s notice, try 
to remember our old and very good friend, route transposition. What is it? 
Route transposition is the rearrangement of any given text to form a cipher by 
transposing the words to give them a new sequence. 

For example. Text: “I will be there.” Rearrangement: I be 

will there. 
Cipher: “I will be there.” Simple? Of course! But consider the size of the 
message—and how easy it lends itself to cipherization, And, anyway, wait till 
you see what’s ahead of you before you let your snap judgment carry you off. 

Here’s a case in which a route transposition cipher, written on the spur of 
the moment, saved a situation: 

Reginald Bibson was wealthy; had been these three years past. With his 
wealth came all the side lights which, in his opinion, a very wealthy man should 
have. Among them was a collection of oil paintings. He was given advance 
information that a famous painting, one which he long had coveted, was to be 
sold at a private sale. Intense elation followed; also there came the word of 
an art connoisseur that the painting in question could not be an original, because 
the connoisseur had definite knowledge that the original was owned by a French 
diplomat. However, he failed to convince Mr. Bibson, because there did seem 
to be room for reasonable doubt on the part of the connoisseur. And so it was 
arranged that the connoisseur, who was also a dealer—unknown to the trade 
at large—was to be at the sale to verify his opinion. 

When the sale came around Mr. Bibson could not wait to let matters shape 
their own course. So anxious was he to possess that painting, and so sure was 
he that it couldn’t be anything but an original, that he didn’t even wait to see 
the picture. He went at once to the head of the sale and arranged for the 
purchase of the picture. 

Now the connoisseur dealer waited, and when he saw the picture he looked 
around for Mr. Bibson, who, at the moment he was found, was in earnest and 
heated confab over the price he would pay. Now the connoisseur wanted to tell 
hot-headed Bibson something; for evident motives he couldn’t assert himself 
openly—he stood to lose too much; also he did not feel that he could interrupt 
the deal by stepping up on the pair. He remembered that Bibson was a cipher 
student, and wrote him a message which he had delivered by a liveried attendant. 

Here’s his message. See what you can make out of it: 

IAS IS IT? LET IS IT? SAY, BEFORE YOU TELL ME—LATE, 
TOO, IS IT? - 

Next week’s issue will contain the answer 


The answer to last week’s cipher problem is: “Life means nothing to me. 
I go to join my wife.” The key to it were the spaces between the dashes. Every 
line represented a letter. In the first line there were twelve spaces between dashes ; 
the twelfth letter of the alphabet is L, the first letter of the text of the cipher. 
The other letters are found in the same way. 
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gag WEeHPAN™eG VON Mh Sethe alty Wendy Yoke cation Ae hits 

to ald them in getting in touch with 
free of of “vtom they fave lost Cee le 

While it will be er to use your name In the notice, we will print your request 


ontinae if you prefer. in sending “‘blind”’ setleen, you Af of course, give us your right name and address, so that we 
jerys sromptly any iotters that may come for you. We reserve the right to a any notice that ccems to us 
Gansu a. 


if it can be avoided, please do not cond os us a “General Delivery’ post-office address, for experience has proved 
persons who are net specific as to address often nave mail that we send them returned to us marked ‘“‘not founds 
t would be well, also, to notify me of any change in your address. 
When yeu hear from the person you are seeking, tell us, so that we may take your Notice out. 
Now, readers, help those whose friends or relatives are missing, as you would like to be helped if you were In a similar 


BOsition. 
WARNING.—Do not forward money to any one who sends you a letter or telegram, asking for money “to 4 home,"” 
Cetera, until you are absolutely certain’ that the author of such telegram or letter is the person you are seek kin e 





HOWL, MRS. EMILY.—She wag last heard from nearly DANIELS, TOM. He was lost t tings, 
two years ago, when she was living on Wabash Avenue, oe - homa, but it was heard that he My iad? one fo. Ranses, = 
cago, and was employed by the Swift Co, in that city. All he was practicing law. If this who knows his 
BI = nas a a3 attics that time, + Her son hy address, no yt oe ‘faror "will be be greatly appreciated, 
ate! one who can give ™m ‘ormatio’ Mrs. 0! cGuigan, ju . Box Y, Thia, 
about his mother, Alfred W. Howl, care of this magazine. - . a 
MACFARLANE, JOHN DOUGALD.—) serv 


ed in the 

MORAN, FLORENCE, ANNA, and a brother. The two Royal Canadian Mounted Police for some 2! and left that 
irls were in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, and the brother was organization in November, 1912, His father is sick and his 
In New York City, when last heard of. Any news of them mother is terribly worried over his absence. Any one who 
will be very much appreciated by Miss Margaret Reed, 419 rere where he is 4 a can give any news whatever of 
Mesquite Street, Ranger, Texas. - = 7 a 8 eat ta to his parents by writing to John 
SUGGS, WILLIAM.—He was last seen in Pelahatchee, 7 ietoria, oud, Sydney, Nova Scotia, Canada. 


Miseissinns. His brother is anxious to find him and also 
whose name he does not know. David Eugene we nuety, ar ee. pitarees is wanted by George 


sister 
Suggs. care of this magazine, 


BART GUS.—He left Goose Creek, Texas, in Decem- DREVER, JAMES (SCOTTY).—He te a Canadian World 
ber, rity oo his sears have not heard from him since. War veteran, and is asked to write to his old buddy, R. 0, 
He is asked to write to N. H. Witherspoon, 605 East Ninth  Bullerdick, 1434 West Rosedale Street, Fort Worth, Texas. 


Avenue, Corsicana, Texas, 
HARVEY, WILLIAM R.—I would Ike to hear from any cog Ks, LILLIAN OPAL.--About four years ago it was 
man who served in France with the 348th Field Artillery, 

Battery BE, Ninety-first Division, about November. 1918. or 

peore set date. Ade ag a Py tar P by r aur Ts. 

or Ray, was_sent to Hospital No, n § '. 4 Tali? 

where pe died. ‘. would like to get some. particulars con. ©: WW. Vernon, 233 North Main Street, Riverside, California, 
cerning is death, service, et cetera, an Ww greatly of this SCHWARTZMANN BILLY 

2 , " . or SILLY SMITH.—He was 

pte correspondence, Frederick A, Harvey, care of t Jest heard tober, 1930, when he was employed at 

6 Niagara, Wwisesmstn An old pal from Minneapolis would 

MORGAN, FRED A.—Persons who advertised somo time ike to hear from him. A, P, Kolhring, San Pedro, Call- 

ago in newspapers for Fred A. Morgan, of Denver, Colorado, fornia, 

may reach him by writing to him at P. O. Box 4291, Port- 

land, Oregon, fore. — SHELLY. mane is shows {went ty- one sears 

. old, is of hea id, an as auburn hair and a fa 
TOWERS, HERBERT.—He was last heard of in New complexion. Her husband ig from Topeka, Kansas. She 

York City, in 1916, when he was going to visit a sister in wag last heard from in San Antonio, Texas, 918. Also 

Chicago. Any information about him will be gratefully re- ALENA GATES, who was last heard from ia Preaelshts 

ceived by M. E. Finch, care of this magazine. 917. She is of slender build, twenty-two years old, with 

hair and Sale complexion. Any information as to 
GROSS, POWEL.—He was born in Germany and was last the whereabouts of these two friends,will be greatly appre- 
heard of in the United States about fourteen years ago. ciated by H. LeNoir. 2413 1-2 Market Street, Galveston, 

At one time he was a bute m4 Pa New Rs ay ) Texas, 

five feet eight inches tall, with blue eyes and a light com- 
iexion. His sister will ‘be grateful for any news of him. THOMPSON, EL!.—He disappeared in 1878 from his home 

Mars. Annie K. Arnold, Macon, Missouri. in Lily, Illinois. He was then eight years old and was 

living alone with his father, Amos Newton Thompson, who 





7 Ss “eg i> 7 aie where he would play with broken bricks, building little houses 
SO) see Spike” (J. R. O.). We are still on the Rock, with them and amusing himself cntll { was time t a 
: home. On the evening of July 2, 1878, he was nowhere to 
MULLIGAN, LAWRENCE.—He is a native of Newry, be found, and although a searching party was formed and 
County Down, Ireland, and was last heard from when he the country was scoured far and wide he was never found, 
was living on Clay Street, Brooklyn, New York. His nephew and it was supposed that he had been kidnaped. Circu- 
would like to hear from him, or from his two daughters, lars were sent broadcast, and the boy’s picture was printed 
Rose and Maggie. Edward J. Vincent, care of this magazine, in the newspapers, but with no results. He had a sister. 
Ellen, yn wes Lo ag with = se and une named Snod: 
_ grass, in Clarinda, Iowa, and who we thirteen years 0 
won't, hag ag Be was Lag ore Som atoet when her brother disappeared. As last hope she is now 
wife’s m: Le name was Hester Rachel Cole, and he had a ‘trying to get news of her lost brother. through this magazine. 
baby girl named Myrtle le Verne, He is tall, with dark She has always felt that some day she would find him, and 
eyes and dark-brown hair, and when last heard of was she Leggo 7 = ed get news | tiroess 
running a store, but had been ill and was under the care fraser Phe >< a “ae 80 Will he A at oP ie oy 
of several doctors. His mother 1s very anxious to hear from io Lo r ot ones. Siehte Ter g 5 hg Ellen we care 
him or to get news of his wife and child, as she is a widow of thi o ae ave the slightest clew. rs. en 
and her only other eon was & illed ma oepiooll. of, news of this magazine. 
y 3 8 z Tecelve . V. ‘e 
ie bs — acadlie RAWLETT.—In 1887 I went to Shannon County, Mis- 
souril, to live with relatives. My mother died woe en I we 
HALL, ALBERT.—He ig eighteen years old, with dark eighteen months old, and my father married aga Iw 
hair and fresh complexion, and was last heard of in New eighteen years old when I left home. I had a halt brother 
York about two years ago. He was formerly a steward on who was ten years old “at that time. a8 
the 8S. S. ’’Carmania,’”’ and his home was at Bolton, Lanca- William Jasper Rawlett, an 1 
shire, England. His mother is heartbroken at his disap- in, There were also three girls, Lene 
aoe, and any news that will help her to know where . There wes 
will be thankfully received and greatly appreciated. also another boy, named Clifford. Any imation that 
Please write to Roland Hall, care of this magazine. would help to get news of these relatives will be gratefully 
received. Margaret Rawlett Ellis, care of this magazine. 


COWGILL, WILLIAM.—He was last heard from in Feb- ROLA nd A.—They used to live neat 

ruary, 1914, at Tyler, Arkansas. He is now sixty-eight sree Woeten. ret te Onlahome in 1892, Any one 

years fo nea sown hima turning fray and blue gree. wil who knows their address will do a favor by writing to 

oy who has nown him or can give any news o iim WwW >. 

do & great by writing to his daughter, Mrs. 4 A. J. Holderman, Pittsburgh, California. 

Knight, Sige” South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. MAGEE, CLEMMON.—His wife’s maiden name wes Re- 
becca Barham. They liad several children, who, it vn 

STONE, J. J.—Any one who knows his address in Tacoma lieved, living in some part of West Virginia. “hel 

or Kapowsin, d brother would be very glad to hear from them or from @ iw 
one who Ca tell_ just where they are. They may spell ined 

ked to wr sell, Route 8, Box 360, name McG Joseph W. Magee, 409 West Thirty-th 
South [| ‘Piorida. Avenue, Los $ “Angeles, California, 


REITZ, HORACE.—Duke, write to your friends ‘Dave’ worked in a brickyard and used to take his boy with him, 
) 





Missing Department 


pee us to hear from 


WILLA left Tenction City, Kansas, in 
is people are 


write Mrs. L. 
Junction City, Kansas. 


DUNWOODIE, DAV!ID.—He left Pollokshaws, Glasgow, for 
America about thirty-five years ago and was last heard of 
in Portland, Connecticut. Any information regarding his 
whereabouts will be gladly received by his daughter, Mrs, 
Matilda M. Ferguson, 1300 Bethune Avenue West. Detroit, 
Michigan. 


McCORMACK, MONTGOMERY.—He is the son of the late 
“Blind Billy’ McCormack and was last heard of in Union- 
town, Pennsylvania, in 1911. There is important news for 
him. Mrs. Addell Scott, 366 East Fifty-third Street, Port- 
land, Oregon. 


HECKART, penny. —The last letter received from him 
came on July 20, and the answer it was retumed 
from the address pt .. , the North Fork Lumber Co., Oriel, 
Washington, where he was working at the time he wrote as 
“hook tender.’”’ In the latter part of June he had been in 
a hospital suffering from a blow on his head, where he had 

*k with a cable, and it is feared that he has lost 


brown hair and blue eyes. 

with the A. E. F. in France about a year. 

been made to find this young man without success, 

any of our readers can give any assistance they will do a 
great kindness by writing to his sister. who will be most 
grateful for any information. Mrs. Jenny Perry, Summit, 
Oregon. 


FLANNIGAN, EARL.—He was on the U. 
ine’ about twelve years ago, stationed at Erie, Pennsylvania. 
Also STEVE WARREN, who, during the war, was at the 
— Brakeshoe plant at Erie. They are asked to write 

. 8 S., care of this magazine. 


8._S. ‘‘Wolver- 


SIVERSON, SIGUARD NORMAN.—He left his home at 


Minneapolis, ‘Minnesota, on the morning of February 18, 
1921, and has not been seen or heard of since. He is nine- 
teen years old, five feet eight inches tall, with light hair, 
gray-blue eyes, fair complexion, and large front teeth. His 
mother is quite sick through worry at his absence, and if 
he sees this he is asked to write to her at once. Money 
will be sent for him to get home if he needs it, and a 
warm welcome is awaiting him, for his folks all love hin. 
Clara Siverson, care of this magazine. 


KEPHART, PEARL.—When last heard of she had mar- 
ried, Her brother Ross would he very glad to hear from 
her or to get any information about_her. If she sees this 
she is asked te to her niece, Genevieve Kephart, care 
of this magazine. 


HUNT, NORVAN. my" half brothers were GEORGE, 
HARRY, and CHARLES HUNT. Harry was last heard from 
in Denver, Colorado, between eighteen and twenty years ago. 

here was also an aunt, who lived in Iowa. Any informa- 
tion of these relatives will be greatly appreciated by the 
son of Norvan, who would be glad to get in touch with 
some a his father’s people. 1. V. Hunt, care of this 

agazine, 


MEIER, FREDICK, who came from Rafz. 
His son, who was a little boy when he last saw his father, 
is very anxious to find him, and will be grateful to any one 
who can give him news of him. Fredick Meier, Wilming- 
ton and Caldwell Streets, Compton, California. 


GARDNER, ETHEL.—She was born on January 2, 1897, 
at Des Moines, Iowa. Her mother’s first name is believed 
to be Nora. When Ethel was three weeks old her mother’s 
father agreed to take her, provided that all the mother’s 
claim was given up. She is believed to be in some 
small town near Dee Moines. Information about any of 
these persons will be appreciated by Ethel Hunter, 320 
East Eighth Street, Long Beach, California. 


ROBINSON, ANNA, Coane and JOHN.—They came 
from Kankakee, Illinois. Their sister would glad to 
know where they are, apd will "be glad if they w if write 
and send their address. Agnes Robinson Miers, 956 Fairfax 
Avenue, Hollywood, California. 


HOLLADAY, THOMAS JOSEPH.—He was honorably dis- 
charged from the navy on October 16, 1919, in or near 
New York, and intended entering the merchant marine. He 
Wrote that he would visit his home before taking up his 
hew duties, and has not been heard of since. His father 
is now dead and his mother ig badly in need of him at 
ome. Any information that will help her to reach him will 
be greatly appreciated. Please write to Mrs. Anna Holla- 
day, Fredericktown, Missouri. 


NIELSEN, MRS. M. V., 


Switzerland. 


l formerly. Mrs. Todd. She was 
last heard from in Brookiyn, New York, about nine years 
ago. Her adopted daughter, who has been to Gertrude’s 
grave every Memorial Day, will be grateful to any one who 
can give her information as to the whereabouts of her 
gilopted mother. Mrs, Louise M. Brown, care of this maga- 


iw NEIL, JAMES PETER.—The baby {fs dead and I am 
all alone. Please let me hear from you, if only to let me 
— that you are all right. The past is forgiven. For the 

@ of the baby, please write. Elvoris la Braun. care of 
this magazine. 


PURVIS, THOMAS B.—He is fifty-seven years old, five 
feet eleven inehes tall, with blue eyes and fair hair, turning 
gray. He left his home in Sarnia, Ontario, in Septem! 196 
1909, and was last heard of in 
few years ago. His aged meee is very m . to ant 
some news of him, and would be glad to hear from any one 
who has known him and ean tell her what has_ become 
of him. Any correspondence rey be gladly welcomed by his 
nephew, Gordon J, Bulman, 323 Stuart Street, Sarnia, On- 
tario, Canada. 


BARRINGTON, ROSA.—Her maiden name was Thomas, 
and she was last heard of in Birmingham, Alabama. Her 
husband was hurt in an accident and is in a serious con- 
dition. She is asked to communicate at once with M. M. 
McF., care of this magazine. 


NES, ROBERT.—He was 





BAR last heard of in Cumber- 
land, Maryiand, but his home was supposed to be in Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. Any one who can give information about 
him or his daughter Lucille will do a great favor by writ- 
ing to Mrs. J. J. MeN., care of this magazine. 


E.—Please write to me at once, as I have news con- 
cerning our future. Toots and I are both very anxious to 
hear from you.—Z. F. G. 


JONES, JOHN OWEN and EDWARD WILLIAM.—John 
ig about thirty-two years old, and is peopabyy working as 
a bookkeeper. Edward was last heard of in Albany, where 
he left for Youngstown, Ohio. Any information will be 

gratefully received by their sister, Mrs, Margaret J, Conroy, 
35 West Twenty-fourth Street, New York City. 


UBBELL, JAMES EWART.—He was last heard of at 
creme. Missouri, on June 20, 1918. His parents are 
very anxious to hear from him, and will be deeply gratefui 
to any one who can help them to know his present where- 
abouts. Ethel Hubbell, 118 Picher Street, Picher, 
Oklahoma. 


FORD, GRIFFIN, cr GEORGE.—When last heard of he 
Was traveling salesman for a gas and power engine com- 
pany of Wichita, Kansas, about 1911-12. His adopted sister 

will be grateful to any one who can give information that 
will help her to know his present address. Mrs, M. M. T. 
care of this magazine. 


NEHRING, FRIEDRICH.—He is now_between sixty-five 
and seventy years old. He came to the United States from 
Germany about thirty years ago, and when last heard of 
was somewhere in the State of Mississippi. but no word 
has been received from him during the last fifteen years. 
His nephew wiil be grateful to any one who can give him 
news of his “uncle, and will be glad to hear from any 
one who has known him, K. H. N., care of this magazine. 


L. H. R.—Please let me hear from you.—Dot. 


AUGHINBAUGH, GEORGE.—if he or any of his broth- 
ers should see this they are asked to write to their niece, 
the daughter of their brother Harry, who left home when 
he was eighteen years old and has never heard from any 
of his people. She will be very happy to hear from any 
of her relatives. Louise Aughinbaugh, care of this magazine. 


GIRARD, JAMES B., who once lived near Charleston, 
Illinois, was in the army, and was last heard of at Indian- 
apolis, Indiana. He has black hatr turning gray and brown 
eyes and his face slightly pitted from smallpox. y 
one who knows his present address will do a favor by writ- 
ing to M. F. Bhoads, 2964 North Lasalle Street, Indian- 
apolis, Indiana, 


BARON.—The address is wanted of two brothers of this 
name. They were carpenters and lived in Marshall, Texas, 
many years ago. Information that will help to find them 
will be appreciated by BR. L. Jennings, Marshall, Texas 


UNDERWOOD, FRANK A.—He is about forty-seven years 
old, over six feet tall, with light-brown hair and blue eyes, 
and was last he ‘a from in November, 1909, at San Fran- 
cisco. Any information concerning him_ will be greatly 
appreciated by Elsie M. Walch, R. F. D. 2, Escondido, 
California. 


AGER, HARRY W.—Ile 
formerly of Vintondale, Pennsylvania, 
burg, same State. He was last heard from 
bors, Minnesota, in July, 1913. He joined the army in 
May, 1907, and has never been home since. His brother 
would be deeply ee for any information that will help 
to find him. Richard W. Rager, R. F. D. 4, Greensburg, 
Pennsylvania. 


MURDOCK, ALICE, MARY, 
HAZEL.—About 1910 they lived at Siloam Springs, Arkans*s 
Their mogher et very anxious to hear from them. Also 
FRANK 0. DELLINGER, who was in Vancouver, Washinc- 
ton when jest heard of. Any one, who knows his address 
or the whereabouts of her five daughters will do a kindness 
by. writing to Mrs. Alva Murdock, Box 361, Drumright, 
Oklahoma 


GARNETT, FRANK, LOUIS, IRENE, MAE, and CATH- 
ERINE, an adopted sister. They left Medicine Hat, Alberta, 
on May 27, 1911, and were last heard of when their mother 
died, on January 16, 1913, when they were adopted by 
man named Louis Risley, who got into some trouble later 
and lost the children. Jt is believed that Catherine is mar- 
ried to a man named Klath. Jer own name is William- 

Frank and Mae are about twelve and thirteen years 
old. They were in Antwyne, Washington, at one time. Any 
information that will help to find these people will be 
greatly appreciated by M. J. G., care of this magazine. 


is the son of PD. T. Rager, 
but now of Green- 
at Two Har- 


STELLA. SILVIA, and 














McINTYRE, D. N.—He was living in San Diego, Call- 
fornth 3 in Seattle, when last heard from. He is asked 
te to Mrs. Minnie Harris, Route 1, Roxton, Texas. 


HALL, JOHN.—When I was about six years old I was 
picked up in Detroit, cared for, and educated by a man 
named F. McGregor, who says that he cannot give me any 
information regarding my parentage. am now twenty-two 
years old, and was found at 258 Brush Street. Detroit, 
about 1905. My description at that time would probably 
be: fair complexion, hazel eyes, and light-brown hair. I 
hope that some one who knows of a boy who was lost 
about that time will see this, and that i 
finding some relatives, and I shall be deeply grateful to any 
one who can help me to know who I really am. John Hall, 
care of this magazine. 


La TEAGUE, FERIDA.—She was last heard of in Ajo, 
Arizona, in 1916. Her mother died four years ago, still be- 
lieving that her daughter was alive. All her people are 
anxious to find her, and would be sia d_ to hear from some 
one who has ety her. Also VERNA La TEAGUE, or 

Ss. Cc. LIN hd fl missing since 1919. Any news will 
be gratefully received by Miss Dorothy la Teague, Box 701, 
Caldwell, Idaho. 


NOTICE.—I was adopted by the Reverend T. F. Jonas, 
of St. Louis, Missouri, when I was one year old, who told 
me that he got me from the Schierick College of Midwifery, 
at St. Louis. I am now about thirty-one to thirty-three 
years old. All records concerning me have been lost and 
I can obtain no information about myself at the college. 
I am five feet four inches in height, have large blue-gray 
eyes, dark-brown hair, a small mole on the outer corner 
of the left eye, and also a very tiny one on my back. 
am hoping that perhaps some relative or some one who 
may know of my family may see this and recognize the 
description, and that I may find some one belonging to me. 
Joanna Jonas, care of this magazine. 


DELL, BESSIE.—She was last heard of in San Fran- 
cisco. She is married but her married name is not known. 
If she should see this she is asked to write to her sister, 
who is very anxious to hear from her. Martha Jane, care 
of this magazine 


DEARMAN, SYDNEY C. He. was in the navy for about 
ro meats and was on the U bs Stockton.’’ but later 

a_grocery store in New” Orleans, Louisiana. Also 
WILLIE TUBRE, who enlisted in the navy at Natchez, 
Mississippi. in July. 1919, and was sent to Gulfpert Naval 
Training Station They are asked to write to their old pal, 
J. M. Johnson, Box 143, East Durham, North Carolina. 


MILLER, SULIUS.— 
setts. His parents died when 


He was born in Westfield. Massachu- 
he was an infant. and he 
three brothers, Charles, Emil. and Oscar. were 
taken to a_children’s home in Boston. Julius was adopted 
by a family, and no trace of him has Chad been found. 


His brothers would be glad to know where he is, and 
would be happy to meet him. Any information regarding 
him would be gratefully received by his niece. Mrs. Wil- 

A. Streeter, 350 Deerfield Street, Greenfield, “Massa - 


chusetts. 


RAY C.—Marie njured seriou “gh Bid automobile on 
November 8th. C ome “um mediately. Kit 


NNETT, BLANCHE R., or BENIOT.—She is French, 
PA, twenty-three years old, with black hair. and lived 
for a time in Worcester, Massachusets. She married a man 
named Perry. Later she went to Woonsocket. Rhode Island, 
where her parents lived. but they have moved and it is 
not known where they_are. Any information will be gladly 
welcomed by a friend. Mrs. Clara Gillmore. 64 School Street, 
Waltham, Massachusetts 


CASTELMAN, LUANNA.—About two vears ago she was 
living in Withrow, Washington, near Wenashee. Her 
maiden neme was Lettsinger. A friend would be glad to 
hear from her, or from any one who can tell where she is. 
Mrs. Ruby Holcomb, Three Lakes, Washington. 


OBERTS., sonn> He was last seen in Delaware. Ohio, 
in July. 1921 His friend has some important news for 
him, and wants him to write at once. Teddy Mount, 207 
Indiana Avenue. Toledo, Ohio 


PADHORASK!, known as Steve E. Underhill, ae is 
six 


nineteen years old, about five feet inches tall. with 
dark-brown hair. He lived in Preston. Saperte. “a 4 
supposed to have gone to New York is Polis 


friend would be glad to hear from him, 
ciate any information about him. N. 
this magazine. 


and will aedae 
eeming. care of 


pen. Why d n't you write and let us know how you 

and where you are fe are worried Send reply 
through this magazine. —Dad 

Same 


ba a wriie to your brother at once 


A. C. 
address. —D 


TERRANOVA, JOSEPH.—Your father. mother, and sister 
are very grieved and sad. Please come home. Mother is 
sick and wants you If you are in San Francisco go to 
see grandma We are anxiously waiting for you. The past 
will be forgiven and forgotten Come home. dear. Your 
anxious father and mother. New address, 612 Fifth Ave- 
nue South, St. Petersburg, Florida 


HESSE, HENRY.—Dorothy and Lionel are asking when 
are coming home, They think you are on vacation. 


ou 
Wife heartbroken. Write in care of this magazine. 





Missing Department 








ARDEN.— 
Everything is 


hy ~ your letter. 
forgiven. If you need 


ot to hear from 
help write us fay, 
and at once. We are in Newport for the winter.—Mother. 


KING, CLARENCE DELAMAR. gl wr Bh. heard Paps 


he was at Fort Jay, New Yor 

South America July 15, 1920. "After "writing there the. au- 
thorities said he was discharged and had left no address. 
He served at Brest with Bakery Co. 346, A. E. F. If any 
one of his buddies who were with him there, or any Pq 

who knows where he is now. will_write to his mother. 
fave wa eee greatly appreciated. 8. D. D. Hill, Route 4 
ng, Tex 


GROVES, JOHN GUY.—He left Boers) Antonio, Texas, July 
2, 1921, for Mineral Hills. He led a card from Fort 
Worth, stating he was going to 4 Texas. His wife 

and baby need him very badly, and any information that 
will hely. to find him will be most gratefully received. 

J Groves, care of this magazine. 


een ky ROL De. LOYD.—He was in Headquarters Com- 
at Ci wig: third Field Artillery, and received his discharge 

a! _ Texas, in February, 1919. The last 
from Kiowa. Kansas. It was re- 

ported that he was seen in avers Colorado, and in Salt 
Lake He has brown eyes, dark hair. dark com- 
18 over six feet tall. and ny now twenty-five years 

other is very much upset at the absence of her 
son and would be happy to hear from h Please write 
to Jane Miller, care of this magazine. 


RECORD, FRANCES. or FAUVETTE BLYTHE.—Home 
town, Minneapolis. Last heard from in Baltimore, Mary- 
land, with a_ burlesque troupe in February. 1921. Any in- 
formation will be greatly appreciated by Red, care of this 
magazine. 


VAN CISE, EDOUARD.—He was born December 15, 1894, 
at the Children’s = Hospital on Cherry Street, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan. as a sister five years older than 
he, who was adopted by a family living near Grand Rapids. 
Any information that would give the correct names of his 
gratefully appreciated. 


plexion, 
old. H 


parents and sister would be very 
farry E. Liscombe, 608 East Franklin Street, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. 


DELGADO, FRANCISCO, formerly of Mexico, and last 
heard from in Marysville. California, in 1912, when he was 
employed on the gold dredges. His father and sister are 
very anxious to hear from him, and will be deeply grateful 
for any information that will help them to know what has 
become of him. Please write to Walter R. Weeks, care of 
this magazine. 


FREEMAN, HAZEL.—When last heard of she was em- 
phen in a printing office in Dallas, Texas, about a year 

. She is nineteen years old, four feet eight inches tall, 
and weighs about one hundred and fifteen pounds. Any 
iifoematog as to her present address will be appreciated 
by R. M., care of this magazine, 


FLEISHMAN, BEN.—He is five feet ten inches tall, weighs 
one hundred and sixty-eight pounds. with fair hair and 
light complexion, and when s : ° 
geles. Any information about him will be greatly appre- 
ciated by Private Bill Fleishman, care of this magazine. 


DONAHUE, Charles.—He was_born in Boston in 1892, 
and left home in June, 1907. fe is five feet five inches 
tall, with light hair and blue eyes. Any information re- 
garding him will be highly appreciated by his father, Mr. 
Charles Donahue, 21 Dove Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 


MILDRED.—1 was forcibly detained. and think I did the 
best thing. Write everything you know to Bill, Hav 
faith in your daddy.—B. H 


LEWARD, JOHN WILLIAM.—He left England twelve 
years ago, and was last heard of in Death Valley. Call- 
fornia, in the spring of 1917. He ts thirty-two years old, 
five feet ten inches tall. with light complexion and blue 
eyes. His father is dead and his mother came from Ene- 
land last year. If any one knows where her son is, and 
will write to her, she will be very grateful for the kind- 
ness. Mrs. R. Leward, care of this magazine. 


GEORGIA ETHEL.—She was adopted from & 


BROWN 
children’s Minstitetion in Omaha, Nebraska. She was born on 


December 2, 1892, in Ashton, Iowa. There were five chil- 
dren, Sylvia, Grace, Georgia, Miles, and Chester. All have 
been found except Georgia. Her sister, who has not seen 


be very grateful to any one who will 


her since 1901, will 
Sylvia Warren, 633 


be kind enough to help find her. Mrs. 
Groost Avenue, Kansas City, Missouri. 


MILLERICH, THOMAS.—When last heard of he was & 
machinist in Brooklyn, New York. He has light hair and 

fair complexion His niece would be very glad to find 
him, and will greatly appreciate any information that will 
help her in her search. Miss Margaret E. Millerich, 253 
Fifth Street, Fall River, Massachusetts. 


BECKER, JOSEPH.—He left his home in Hartford, sev- 
enteen years ago, and went to New York City. He wrote 
to his mother from Dalles, Texas, ten years ago, saying 
that he was on the stage and that his stage name was 
’ His mother is ill and is very anxious to hear from 
. . He has_blue eyes, and {s thin and of 
medium height. Please write to his sister, Mrs. Becket 
Rosow, 16 Colebrook Street, Hartford, Connecticut. 
DERRINGTON, ARCHIE. —Your old pal wants to hear 
from_you, Import Write to Mr. Frederick Parfrey, 
193 Bradford Street, "Woverty. New York. 








eounuee” 
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RBER THOMAS RICHARD. —He_ is abont forty- er 
eee ee and left England in May, 1908. He went | 
ma Francisco. His two nieces are anxiou: hear 
, and will be grateful for an. faformation that will es 
to find him. Please write to Mrs. Kitty McLatchie, 102 
Bayswater Avenue, ‘Ottawa, Ontario, Canada. 


ANDERSON, EDWARD.—He left his home in Seattle 
fourteen years ago. He is now about thirty-two years old, 
tall, pistes, and has dark “brown hair, which he used to 

in the middle, “at mother, sisters, and brothers will 

be" grateful 4 a information about him, as they do not 

he a still alive, but are always honing to_he eet 
fis Marthine Anderson, BR. F. D. 1, Box 119-4 

Cinton, mGonnecticut. 


SHIELDS HALES was last heard of in Bingham 
case Utah, in 1915-16. friend would like to hear 
from him and will yabreetate any information that will 
help to find him. eare of this magazine. 


NEWELL, WILLIAM C.—When last heard from he was 
in East Lynn, Massachusetts, three years ago. Nothing has 
been heard of him since he left that place. Any informa- 
{on about him will be sincerely appreciated by his sister. 
Cc. G. B., care of this magazine. 


GIBBS, MYRTLE.—She was last seen in Emporium, 
Pennsylvania, in 1914, and is though’ be somewhere in 
ps a If she sees this she is asked” to write to her brother, 
will be glad to hear from any one who can give 

com “Of his sister. Glen Gibbs, care of this magazine. 


ROGERSON.—John Rogerson left England about fifty 
years ago and settled in or near Saginaw, Michigan. He 
went to the Boer War, but returned to the States and died 
shortly after. He left a daughter named Lucy, who, it is 
thought, married a man — Gurney, or Verney, and 
was last heard of in Detr Any one who knows Desoand 
present address will do a ne WE by writing to R. 
son, care of this magazine. 


LEMOINS, AOL ae. last heard of New York City, 


e@ was 
formerly in the navy, is five feet ‘gt oe tall, and Boag 
about one hundred and seventy nds. Thes 

asked to write to Charles R. Loudermilic, 51 Gay “Street. 
Geuwe. Ohio. 


MOONEY, JOHN FRANCIS.—He worked nt a boiler- 
maker for years in South Louisville L. & shops. He 
is thirty-nine years old, wi blue eyes m.' curly hair, 
and is slightly deaf. If he sees this he is asked to write 
to his mother, who would be happy if_she could mate him 
before she dies. Ye Mooney, 907 L. & N. Building, 
Louisville, Kentuck 


CLAPP, MRS. hesnit ithe is nineteen years old, yith 
rown eyes and light hair, and as last heard of 
Burkburnett, Texas. Her sister would be glad to a 
fe par. Marie Burton, 149 West G Street, Casper, 
yoming. 


TRAIN, THOMAS.—He was born in Rosscommon, Ire 
land, and died at Charleston, South Carolina, about the 
time of the Civil War, leaving three sons. His widow 
married a man named Rodgers. She had two sisters. Mar- 
on and Mary. Any one who knows the sons of Thomas 
rain, or who can tell anything about them, will do a 
at favor by writing to a cousin, Mrs. A. 8. G., 1261 
ast Ninety-ninth Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 


JOHNSON, VICTOR EMANUEL, of Quincy, Massachu- 
setts. Please come home or write. Your er is heart- 
broken through worrying about you. Write to her or to your 
grandfather as soon as you see this. Ethel E. Johnson. 


DUREU, WILL.—-He was last heard of in Point Rich- 
mond, California, five years ago. His sister will be grate- 
ful for any information that will help ‘her to communicate 
with him. Pear! Dureu, Ashdown, Arkansas. 


KRALL, or CRALL, ELLA.—She was last heard of in 
Kingstown, Ireland, about twenty-eight years ago, and 
ls supposed to have married and gone to Russia to live. 
She has a son who is thought to be in the piano business 
in New York State. Her younger brother would like very 
much to hear from her, and will be grateful to any one 
who can give him her address. Lall, care of this magazine, 


SMITH, JAMES MONROE. or MORGAN.—He married 
ary Ann Cobb about 1835 or 1836, and lived in Coving- 
ton, Georgia. He left his home mysteriously and was after- 
ward heard of in or near Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, but in 
oo years returned to Covington to find his people, but 
i ey had all moved away, so he bought a farm there and, 
i is believed, became quite wealthy. All trace of him 
oe been lost, and a relative would like to know what 
Smith. of him. He is also known as Professor. or Colonel, 
mith. Mrs, B, McDuffie, care of this magazine. 


MITCHELL, AUSTIN.—He was last heard from about 
ach five years ago, in Canada, and is from Belding, 
dank igan. He is about five feet nine inches tall, and of 
Contd elexton. His daughter would be very happy if she 
— know where he is, and will be deenly grateful to any 
epee, can give her news of him. Bernice, care of this 


OAIGLE, GASPARD.—He was last heard from about 

par years ago from Butte City, Montana. Any _ news 

fim. or from any one who knows his whereabouts, 

Daigie® sincerely appreciated by his nenhew. George J. 
44 Cloudman Street, Westbrook, Maine. 








SHANNON.—I was born June 22, 1884 in Johnstown, 
Ponnaylvania. My par J Almeda Shan- 
My grandmother, Julia 


y to me an 

wife. After my mother died I did not see him for some 
years, and did not know where he was until after he 
died. His will was left in the care of his brother. who 
came and told my grandmother about my father’s death 
and about the will, and said that I should have the 
money when I was eighteen years old, but I am now 
thirty-seven and have nover seen him since. His name 
was Matt Shannon, Any information that would help to 
find ium would he greatly appreciated. Mrs, Etfe Shan- 
non Cashman, care of this magazine. 


KIRKMAN, CHARLEY.—He is thirty-two years old, has 
brown iair and eyes, one gold tooth in front, and a dim- 
ple in his chin. he was a foreman in an electric-light plant 
in Riverside, California, and was last heard of in San 
Francisco six years ago. His wife is married again and 
his daughters have been adopted. His mother. who is 
getting old, would be glad to hear from any one who can 
tell her anything about her son. She is in poor health 
and longs to see him, Mrs. Mary Kirkman, Avoca, Indiana. 


STRODTHOFF, HENRY.—He left for the West in 1902, 
on account of his health. He is forty-nine years old, of 
medium height, with dark-brown hair, and has a good 
appearance. Any information about him will be very much 
appreciated by his sister, Mrs. Henry Weisner, care of this 
magazine. 


WANSER, STEPHEN.—When last heard from he had 
been sent to Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, for duty. A friend 
who soldiered with him at Camp Travis, Texas, in Q. M. C, 
Detachment, would be glad to hear from him. and will 
appreciate any news that will help him to correspond with 
him. Lawrence Chamberlain, 413 H Street, Lawton, Okla- 
oma. 


TANNER, JACK.—He is a gold miner and has always 
worked in Arizona or New Mexico. He is now about 
sixty years old, and his daughter, who has not seen him 
for seventeen years, would be grateful to any one who can 
tell her what has become of him. If he is alive she would 
very much like to know where he is. Emma Tanner, care 
of this magazine. 


KINNINGER, FREDOLIN, “FRED,” and his sister, Lidia. 
Fred was last heard form at Saskatoon, Canada, eight 
years ago. Lidia married and was last heard of in St. 
Louis, Missouri. Their brother will be deeply grateful to 
any one who can give him news of them, W. J. P.. care 
of this magazine. 


JOHNSTON, JAMES CAMPBELL.—Heo left Coatbridge, 
este for Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, fifteen years ago. 

e is a plumber. His brother is anxious to find him and 
would be glad te hear from any one who can tell him 
where he ts. Alexander Johnston, 22 Division Street, Bow- 
manville, Ontario, “Cana la. 


SHEA, WILLIAM AUGUSTUS.—When last heard of he 
was in Omaha, Nebraska. His mother is failing rapidly 
and he is asked to communicate with his sister as soon as 
possible, no matter where he may be. 


EARNSHAW, gy) dda ad REES.—He was last heard 
from in 1907, at Detroit, Michigan. He is now about 
twenty-five years old, and has blue eyes, and dark-brown 
hair. Any one who knows his address will do a favor z 
writing to his sister, Helen Denniston, R. D. 1, Hers 
Michigan, 

ALLEN, GEORGE HERBERT.—His wife would like to 
hear from hit or from any one who knows his where- 
abouts, and will be deeply grateful for any information 
that will help her to find him, Mary Allen, care of this 
magazine, 


PULLEN, BILL. en last heard of he was in Kansas 


City, Missouri. je is ked to write to his father, who 
will be grateful to any one who can send him his son’s 
address. J. J. Pullen, care of this magazine 


JACKIE RILEY.—There is important news for you. 
Please send your address at once to this magazine. rd BP. 
Summers. 


BUCKLEY, JEREMIAH F.—He disappeared from Brock- 
ton in 1907. fe is now about forty-six years of age, five 
feet six inches tall, and had black hair. He ifs a fine 
penman, It is thought that he may be working as a 
waiter or cook. His widowed mother would be very happy 
to hear from him, and will be most grateful to any one 
who can give her _ news of him or tell her of his pres- 
ent whereabouts. Mrs. Hannah Buckley, 239 North War- 
ren Avenue, Brockton, Massachusetts, 


ANDERSON, JAMES.—He is twenty-six years old, about 
five feet ten inches tall, with blue eyes and brown hair, 
and was last seen in Boston, Massachusetts, on September 
20, 1915. Any information about him will be appreciated 
by W. Z. Park, Pacoima, California 


ROTHWELL, JAMES, WILLIAM, and FRANCIS.—They 
were born in_ Dublin, Ireland, and came to the United 
States in 1887 or 1888, 99. 
when they were living at White Rock, Westerly, Rhode 
Island. Also OWEN PATRICK SHEVLIN, who came from 
Belfast, Ireland, in 1887, when he was six weeks old. and 
was living at White Rock when last heard of. Any infor- 
mation about these men will be gratefully received by a 
near relative, Mrs. Julia Higgins, care of this magazine. 
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McALRATH, DAVID.—He was last heard of in New 
York in 1895, 
He has a brother and sister living in 
information a will help to know what has become of him, 
reach him if possible, will be appreciated by An 
drew J. Davis, 701 Myrtle Avenue, Bridgeport, ‘Connecticut. 


TIERNEY, MICHAEL J.—He Is thirty-six years old, five 
feet eight or ten inches tall, weighs about one hundred 
aud seventy pounds, has blue-gray eves, siightly turned-up 
nose, and hails from ireland. He is miner, but — 
sometimes as a marine fireman. Vnen last heard fro 
he was in San Francisco, in July, 1912, but it is be loved 
that he was in New York City in the summer of 1918. | His 
father, who is ninety years old, is longing 
him, and his brothers =~ sisters are praying | 
that he may come hom write to them, cy 
has been made to find him, but without success. 
who can give a clew as to his present whereabouts will 
earn the deepest gratitude of his family. Please write to 
hig sister, Mrs. Benack, care of this magazine, 


GETZINGER, GENEVIEVE.—When last seen she was em- 
ployed in a hospital in New Brunswick, N. J., in 1916, 
but left there last that year. She comes from Brooklyn, 
where she has some cousins, whose Dames are not known. 
A friend would like to hear from her and will greatly 
appreciate any information that will help to communicate 
with her. Nurse, care of this magazine. 


BROWN, FRED A, and MARY.—About 1890, Isabel and 
Willie Brown were piaced the Coldwater, Michigan, 
State Home by Fred A. and Mary Brown, of Berrian 
County, Michigan. Town and birthplace not known. Any 
one who can give information that will throw some light 
on the case will do a great favor by writing to Isabel 
Brown, care of this magazine. 


CARNES, ALDIS H.—He was last seen in his home 
town, Wadsworth, Ohio, on September 6, 1921 . 
light-brown, wavy hair, blue es, fair complexion, and is 
five feet seven inches tall There is good news ibaa 
him and he is asked to his wife at once. 

will be very happy to e ft him. Mrs. Aldis se 
Carnes, 1)2 Mills Street, Wadsworth, Ohio. 


RILEY, C. B.—He was last heard of in the California 
oll fields, Any communication that will help to come 
municate with him will be greatly appreciated by D. R., 
care of this magazine. 


DOWALL, ROSE.—She was married to Tom Burns in 
and was last heard of in that sh 
husband went to Australia. She 
brother would be happy if he could zg 
would be glad to hear from her. Clarence George 
Dowall, care of this magazine, 


THOMPSON, W. F.—He left Houston, Texas, on the 15th 
of May, 1921, saying he was going to Victoria, Texas, to 

y moving-picture show, h 10t_ been heard 
of sinc He is twenty-six years » abc five feet ten 
inches tall, with dark hair d rmation in 
regard to his whereabouts greaily eciated by 
his brother, Blaine Thompson, care of this magazine, 


FLUAITT, WINSLOW. who lived in or near Gould City 
Manistique, Michigan, about thirty years His 
will be grateful for any information that zht help 
to find his father. Floyd Fluaitt, 122 Charles-Street, 

Janesville, Wisconsin 


FLOOD, CLIFFORD.—Write 
sas City with you in 
separate! in Oklahoma. 
City, Missouri 


GOOD, EDWARD E., familiarly, a bown as_‘‘Red.’’ and 
last heard of in 1914, tn Gary, ana He worked as 
a lineman for several years with ihe Cl 20, Burlington 
& wr y Railroad Any one who knows where he is will 
do a at_ favor to sisters and brother by 
w riting ‘to Mrs. N. M Simpson, 1261 Biackstone Avenue, 
Route A, Box 12, Fresno. ia, 


to the fellow who left 


oul id _for the South 


Hubert Jacobs, Box 47, 


BROWN, ERNEST.—He wis last heard of 
City, Missouri He is about five feet two he 
has black hair and eyes and copper sk 
knows him will do a favor by telling | 
cousin Josie, care of this magazine. 

LOUTHER, pen —She is about twenty-one years old 
and wes last ard of in Baker City, ¢ in 1918, 
where she was "ieine with her aunt 

would be very happy to hear 
ypreciate any information a 
N., care of this magazine. 


GLEESON. MRS. MARY.—Her last known address was 
Philadeiphia about eight years ago. at which time 
eabend was kiiled in a e ident Her maiden 

McElhatton, and she has two children. If she 
this she is asked to write to H. H., care of 
this ma ne 


MARK, FRANK.—He was last heard of at Oakland, 
*alif ornis Any one who knows his present address will 
) a great kindness by writing to Ray. Mark, East Sixth 
a t, Muscatine, Towa. 


HAILE, NORA EDNA, formerly of Pratt. Kansas. and 
last heard of in St. Louls, Missouri, is asked to write at 
once to C. J of this magazine, who has impor- 
tant news for her. 


Ks ansas 
1 ight, 


PURCELL. JAMES if and his stepfather and mother, 
and M G. Murpby. 7 bigts last beard from 
pi 1899. An hear’ relative would . ad 


to hear from _ them, 
. Oakland, California, 





GEORGE W. R.—Daddy, please write I 
far away from all the folks and long to bear from you. 
Address Dot, care of this magazine. 


McGEEHEE.—His first name is not remembered. He 
was a post-office inspector during President Cleyeland’s 
first term, and was from somewhere in Arkansas. Any in- 
formation about him will be thankfully received. Mack, 
care of this magazine. 


SHORTEN, FRED S.—He was last heard from in 1918, 
at Skagway, Alaska. He has a sister in Seattle named Mrs. 
Myrtle Dunlap. His wife is very anxious to hear from 
him and hopes he will see this and write to her at once, 
Mrs. F. 8S. Shorten, 327 Superior Street, Hibbing, Minne- 
sota. 


SAUNDERS, KING and FAY, who left Cleveland. Ohio, 
for Canada and were last heard from at Toronto in 1919. 
Please write to F. W. S., care of this magazine. 


POWELL.—I am anxious to find some of my mother’s 
people. Her name was Martha Powell and sne has two 
sisters, Mrs. Sarah Bass and Mrs, Addie Harris, and her 
brother, Billie Powell. When she left home they were 
in Louisiana, and she has not seen them for forty-seven 
years. 
was a single sister named Mollie. y 
fourteen years old when she left home, and as she is getting 
old and feeble, I would like very much to hear from some 
of her people, as it would make her happy to know where 
they are and to get news of them. This its from her youngest 
daughter, Ida White, who will greatly appreciate any in- 
formation about her relatives. Box 43, Sugar Land, Texas. 


KESSLER, WILLIAM.—He was last heard from April 4, 
1921, at New Orleans, Louisiana. He is asked to write to 
Joseph Smith, care of this magazine. 


STASER, EMMA, and her hushand,. ERNEST.—They were 
last heard from about thirty years ago, when they 
living near Fort Omaha, Nebraska. There is news 
portance for them, and if any one knows where 
and will write, tho favor will be greatly appreciated. 

G. H. Conklin, 1023 First Street. Kalamazoo, Michigan. 


OLMSTED, CHESTER J.—He was last heard from 
1912, at Wilson, Arkansas. He is asked to write to 
mother, who is very anxious to hear from him. Mrs. Kit- 
tie Olmsted, care of this magazine. 


APPEL, MILTON or MOE.—He is nineteen years old, 
five feet ten inches tall, well built. with fair complexion. 
Both his eyes are defective and there is a scar on the 
pupil of the right eye. He left his home in August, 1920. 
to attend fairs : varnivals. Any information that will 
help to find hi ri most gratefully appreciated by 
his mother, who i anxious to get news of_her son. 
on Fannie Appel, 1381 Crotona Arenue, New York 
Cit 


canine. ~te 1899 or 1900 I_was sent from. some 
orphans’ home in New_York to St. Henry, Ohio, with sev- 
eral other orphans. name was Constance Chavmeyy 
and I was born on » 26th of February, 1895- 
am not sure of the year I have red hair 
been told that I ¢ a twin 380 that my mother 
an actress, but that yh I have no real knowl- 
my people, and i “glad to hear from any 
ean tell m anything about my mother or my 
. as it would make me very happy indeed to find 
them. Mrs. J. W. Adkins, care of this magazin 


Bronx, 


MILLER, J!1M.—He would be now ehout_eighty-five years 
old, and corms ty lived in Pennsylvania. He has a brother 
named Jol E., whose son would like to get some news 
of his unc aie, and would be glad to hear from any one 
who has known him. Sam B. Miller. Box 912. Bartles- 
ville, Oklahoma. 


HELMER, WILFRID one D.—He was born in Imlay 
City, Michigan, on April 18, 1898, and when he was two 
years of age his mother, acting on the advice of friends. 
placed him in the Coldwater School of Michigan, believ- 
ing she could get him at any time that she might be able 
to care for him. but when she went for him shortly after- 
ward she was told that he had been adopted by_a wealthy 

refus sed all information His father 
2, and he is a twin, the other child 
will be most grateful 
any information whatever 
- " doubtless been changed. 
write to Mrs. Pearl Collins, care of this magazine 


ATTENTION.—Mothers and wives who have missed 
son or husband during the year 1920 may recognize the 
lost one in this description. A young man. be twe 
eight and thirty years of age. five feet nine 
weight about one hundred and forty pounds. 
complexion, light hair, brushed back, a gold 
tooth, a large mole on left leg. and scar on 
He had an American Legion button in his lapel, 4 
medal attached to his watch as a fob, gold cuff 
with monogram J. W. M., and a gray suit 
a Newark trade-mark, high button shoes, size eight, 
soft. brown hat, number seven. Is believed to have 
Any one missing such 
please write for further information to C. E. B.. 
this magazine, 














World-Sweep of Wireless 





rings You Big Opportunities! 


Wireless Expansion is Sweeping Over the World Like Wild-Fire! 
You Can Share Them and the Amazing Future Offered by this Fascinating Field, Paying 


Land and On Sea. 


Big Opportunities Are Open Now On 


from $200 to $500 a month. Our Patented Automatic Method by Which We Furnish You With Instruments 
Makes Wireless Amazingly Easy for Anyone to Learn—At Home in Spare Time. You Learn by Doing. 





World’s Fastest Growing Field 
Opens Big Opportunities to You 


Here are just a few items to show you 
how wireless is sweeping over the world 
like wildfire. And even now Wireless 
has only taken a few short steps com- 
pared to the amazing expansion that is 
now on the way. urely this World- 
Sweep of Wireless holds a real message 
for those who want to cash in big on a 
fascinating, uncrowded field filled with 
amazing opportunities. 

Criminals are being intercepted by 
wireless through the Police Department of 
New York, Dallas, Chicayo and other 
cities. 

A $20,000,000 American corporation 
has been formed to establish wireless 
stations in every part of the globe. 

The U. S. Merchant Marine operates 
over 30,000 vessels. yireless is now a 
necessity on ships. 

The Chicago Tribune now receives for- 
eign news by wireless. Other papers are 
calling upon Wireless too. 

Huge wireless stations are springing up 
all over the world. Saint Assis “rance ; 
Bordeaux, Ville Juif, and Lyons, France; 
Peking, China; Geneva, Switzerland; 
Shanghai. China; Fiji Islands; Warsaw, 
Poland—and these are but a few. 

Many railroads are calling upon wire- 
less to dispatch trains and carry on com- 
munication. The Lackawanna, The Louis- 
ville & Nashville, The Canadian-Pacific, 
The Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis, 
are some of them-—-New York, Cleveland, 
Chicago and Detroit are connected by an 
intercity, wireless service. 

Brokers, Bankers, Merchants, Manu- 
facturers and other business concerns are 
ealling upon wi ess. John Wanamaker, 
Goodyear Rubber Co,., Standard Oil C 
New York Stock Exchange, are only a few 

Farmers are getting Market and Weather 
Teports daily by wireless in all sections 
of the country. 

New wireless stations are springing up 
in every part of America, Belf*st, §. 
Cape May, N. J.; East Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
San Francisco, Cal.; Helena, Montana; 




















Seettle, Washington; Mobile, Alabama— 
these ure but a 

The Aerial Mail Service of the Post 
Office Department already has 12 radio 


Stations in operation. 
The Japanese 
erful station in 


constructing a pow- 
Orient. 

A big new wireless service is being 
established between England and France. 


are 
the 






The Federal Telegraph Co. is estab- 
lishing complete chain of stations on 
the P » Coast. 


Messages are sent from the Philippine 

Islands to Washington (10,000 miles) in 
minutes 

Daily wireless service between the 

United States and Japan is in full opera- 


tion.—St. Johns, New Foundland, is 
Operating a large service. 

Denzig, in Europe, is carrying on large 
Wireless operations 

Three tremendous stations are operat- 
ing on Long Islond at Easthampton, Port 
Jefferson, and East Moriches. 

South America is plenning to estab- 
lsh a chain of stations at Rio de Janeiro, 
Asuncion Suenos Aires and Montevideo. 

One sincle American concern offers 
Wireless = communication between the 
United States end France England, 
Germany, cory . Denmark, Sweden, 
Finland, Poland, Honolulu and Japan. 


And these are only a few of the ex- 
amples showing how Wireless expansion 
is ‘eading over the whole earth. it 
amazing opportunities—and 
easily grasp them. 





bri: yo 
you can now 
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Now Easy to Learn 
At Home in Spare Time 


You yourself have probably read 





and heard about the enormous 
world-wide strides Wireless has 
made in a few short years. But 
do you know that now YOU can 
easily share the amazing op- 
portunities that have opened up? 
Do you know that through our 
Amazing Patented Method YOU 


can now quickly and easily learn 
Wireless at home in your spare 
time! A fascinating big-pay field 
that you can put 

your heart into 

is eagerly calling 

for you. 
now—no matter 
whether you 
know a thing 
about Wireless 
or about Electri- 
city at the pres- 
ent time—you 
can speedily step 
into the wonder- 
ful future Wire 
less offers you. 


Which for You 
—Land or Sea? 


Do you long to visit every nook 
and corner of the world? Or 
would you rather locate in a land 
station near your home or in an- 
other section of the country? 
Wireless offers you your choice. 
From the sea and from the land 
comes the call. From the 
comes the call of the U. S. Mer 
chant Marine (operating \ 
vessels) and of private steamship 
lines—reaching India, Africa, 
China and ports in every part of 
the world. Big opportunities are 
offered, with the chance to see the 
whole face of the earth, as an 
officer with luxurious quarters and 
good pay. 

From the 








land, too comes the 
eall of the new forces that have 
formed to make Wireless th: 
greatest means of communication 
in existence. Just a few of the 
items showing this amazing sweep 
of expansion are shown 
here. Wireless Corporations. RUSH 
Business Houses, Govern- 
ments, Railroads, Police 


Le Bey Bh: 


Would you visit every nook and corner of 
the world? 


Amazingly Easy for Anyone 


Through Four Remarkable In- 
ventions, furnished to every stu- 
dent as the basis of our famous 
Four-Step Method for home study, 

the National Radio Institute 
makes it easy for anyone to learn 
Wireless at home; no matter 
whether you know a thing about 
it or about electricity at the 
present time. 

The National Ra- 
dio Institute was the 
original and is to- 
day the oldest and 
largest wireless 
school in America 
teaching wireless by 
mail, This Institute 
is officially recog- 
nized by the U . 
Department of Com- 


‘ 





= 





merce, its diploma is 
given official credit, 
its name heads the 


list of schools recom- 
mended by the Ship- 


ping Board. Thou- 

sands of students 

have been graduated 

and have _ entered 

Learn Wireless! this uncrowded field, 

And in your own 

home the National Radio Institute will 

qualify you for a fine Wireless position 

in a short period during your spare 
time. 


Special Opportunity Now Open 


The urgent need for operators prompts 
us to make a specia ‘ to those who 
enroll now—you will receive without extra 
cost our new course in Wireless Telephony 





Let us tell you how you can travel all 
over the world with easy work and good 
pay. Or, if you wish, you can accept one 
of the big wireless positions on land 
which are now urgently in need of your 
services 
Mail Coupon for FREE BOCK 

Tt costs you nothing to get our inter- 
esting illustrated booklet, ‘‘Wireless, the 


Opportunity of Today Mail coupon to- 


day for this booklet and for full facts 
about our special Short-Time Offer. Fill 
out coupon now—then mail it today! 
National Ra‘io 


Institute, Dept. 341, 
Washington, D. C. 


THIS FREE BOOK COUPON 


B National Radio Institute, 





Departments, Newspaper 

Publishers, Ranks, Chan 4 Dept. 341, Washington, D. C. 

bers of Commerce Agricul- & Send me your FR book. ‘Wireless, the Oppor- 
tural Stations, Cities,—in t tunity of Today.’’ Tell me about your Home 
every field the expansion of » Study Cures 2 ekg Telegraphy and your 
Wircless fe sweeping for- : special Short-Time offer. 

ward. And. now, as never @ | 

before, is YOUR life-time © Name .....-----0-sessessersereecceerecceccecees 
opportunity to cash in big § 

on the splendid advantages « Address .......-..cceceeeeeeeceseweenees eee 
this fascinating field offers § 

you! @ City ...... Beate ..cccccccccecce 

















110-Piece Dinner Set tovocrampesisa 
| e Monogram Design 
An amazing value. A dinner set in the exquisite Bluebird design, combined 
with your own monogram; all blending perfectly with pink, green and 
i ivender floral pattern. Lovel y blue border on each piece. Popular Colonial 

shape. Each piece is fired in the glaze and guaranteed not to ch 

or craze. That splendid Old English finish is Speies to the clay before 

firing and gives that indestructible, snow-white 


Your Initial on Every Piece FREE 


yes, your choice of any initial in the distinctive shaded Puritan letter p tae every one of the 
110 pieces — and no extra Cig | This wonderful dinner set is yours 1.00 down 


and §2.70 a month; $29.90 
Complete Service for 12 People 
30 Days’ Trial—Easy Pa IMENES rosaries cesee |e 
12 dumner plates, 9 inches saucers 
Try this set in your home 80 days. Our guarantee protects you. If not satisfied, return 12 breakfast plates, 7 inches 
at our expense and we'll refund your $1.00 plus any freight or express you paid. If poo hg 12 coupe soups, AS A 
. pay balancein small monthly 22 trust saucers. 6 1-4 ko, 
payments. e trust honest peo; 
STRAUS & SCHRAM,Dept.1241 W. 35thSt.,Chicazo EnywhereinU.S. Nodieconnt for ° 5% 
Enctosed d $1. 00. Ship special advertised 110- 10-Piece Bluebi:d eae potas extra for credit. No 
inne: . 
free trial, If 1 bec the set I will pay $2 70 monthiy, Py mY D. Open an account with us. Pike 


1 
If not satisfied, I am to the se 0) da 1 Y 
andl seutee to colend my saoey Aa 4 capressenargelonea. Cut Price — dish, +4 1-2 gen 

State Initial Desired. (One Letter Only) dining =: AT yl care itw rill inst by rr 
Rock-bottom prices now, Low- Bide Wye d8) S87 G2nS Sena 3.5 00 ‘with orger 
est since before the war. So send nthty. uprice © agtiee es $29 
St. RF. D. the coupon at once with only $1.00 not ad °. "D. dlecount fer cash. 

SE i asthrnsassscsononenstarerssscssnscappescenees Breed Meno ou this lio Pisce Free Bargain Catalog stot ofr 
on thirty days’ tr trial. Money re- Silverware, stoves ees Forehand lews 
funded if not satisfied ne, men’s and children’s clothing 


sss toee | STRAUS & SCHRAM w.2i's2tuce | 


Fone et C) Men’s, Women’s, s 























